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The Un- Americans Were 
Happy to Leave Newark | 


By BERNARD BURTON 


NEWARK, N]J. 


THE HOUSE UN-AMERICAN Activities Committee did find something new in 


New Jersey, but it wasn't what it was looking 


for. 


The Committee had dispatched 


two of its long-standing members, Clyde Doyle (D-Calif) and Gordon H. Scherer (R-O), 


to Newark to preside over what 
had been scheduled as a routine 
“investigation,” with the usual 
supplying of names by intorm- 
ers and the pillorying of “un- 
friendly” witnesses who won't 
truckle to McCarthyism as prac- 
ticed by McCarthy, of Wiscon- 
sin, or Doyle, of California. 

But the routine was shatter- 
ed even before the hearing open- 
ed, leaving the two Congressmen 
sadder, though not wiser. Their 
entry to Newark was greeted by 
requests for fair procedures com- 
ing from such respected groups 
as the New Jersey Council of 
Churches, the Essex County In- 
tergroup Council and the Essex 
County Jewish Community 
Council. In addition, the N. J. 
Bar Asso. had*sent observers to 
keep an eye on the procedure 
and the Essex County Bar had 
announced through Judge John 
O. Bigelow, former New Jersey 
vice - chancellor, that counsel 
would be made available for any 
who needed legal assistance. 

* 
SO THE hearing opened on a 


defensive note, with Doyle bear- » 


ing a pained expression and 
denying that the committee was 
“fascist,” and protesting that this, 
after all, was not a court of law 
and the same rules of evidence 
did not apply. By the time the 
hearing ended the good citizens 
of Newark were wondering what, 
if any, rules of evidence did ap- 
ply. 

The two “friendly” witnesses, 
Ernest Pollock and Stephen H. 
Rudich, both former officials of 
the United Electrical Workers, 
went blithely along supplying 
names for the committee’s. list, 
with little prompting. No right 
of cross-examination of the in- 
formers was permitted. When it 


was later brought out that Pol- 
lock was a “sick man,” having 
been hospitalized for alcoholism, 
Doyle merely noted sadly that 
this was another case of a “good 
United States citizen letting 
booze get hold of him for a 
while.” Nevertheless, no chal- 
lenge to Pollock’s testimony was 
permitted. 

Not only court procedure, but 
even committee procedure was 
thrown overboard, however, 
when “unfriendly” | witnesses 
were on the stand. 

* 


WHEN LEWIS MOROZE,. 


New Jersey secretary of the Civil 
Rights Congress, sought to sub- 
mit a motion that the subpena 
issued against him was illegal 
even under committee rules, he 
was gavelled duwn with the de- 
mand that he be sworn in, Doyle 
repeating: “This is pot a court 
of law.” 


REP. SCHERER 


The Congressmen may have 
been upset. Scherer was clearly 
panicked the night before when 
2,000 UE members demonstrated 
peacefully at the Robert Treat 
Hotel, committee headquarters. 
They carried placards demand- 
ing investigations of runaway 
plants, unemployment, attacks 
on labor's rights, and not smears 
against union leaders. As _ the 
workers demonstrated Scherer ex- 
claimed it was “the greatest out- 
burst” he had ever witnessed 
against the Un-American Com- 
mittee. Completely thrown off 
base, the anti-labor Congressmen 
rushed to telephone the FBI in 
Washington, despite an an- 
nouncement by the Newark Po- 
lice Department that the three- 
hour demonstration was “order- 
ly.” 

Nor was the demeanor of the 
Congressmen improved when 
such “unfriendly”, witnesses as 
Charles Nusser, Communist Party 
leader; James McLeish, presi- 
dent of UE District Council 4; 
and Moroze insisted not only 
upon invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment to avoid persecution and 
entrapment by the committee, 
but in exposing the very aims 
of the committee. 

* 

MOROZE, for example, re- 
peated such statements as: “I re- 
fuse to be a party to attacks on 
the ‘rights of people to defend 
themselves.” 

When Scherer’ sought to 
charge Moroze with being part 
of a “criminal conspiracy,” the 
Civil Rights leaders rejoined: "s 
have never committed any crime. 
That is more than I can say for 
this committee. One of its mem- 
bers, J. Parnell Thomas, was 
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Assignment U.S.A. 


have 


From a Mass. Textile Worker 


WE WERE especially struck last week 
by a contribution to The Worker $100,000 
fund campaign from an ex-GI textile work- 
“er from Western Massachusetts, who sent 
a check for $56. 38. He understands, he 


writes, that this is a rough year for us financially, 
but we ‘ve got to “keep slugging” because we are 
needed in the struggle for peace and for a better 
America for the great majority of our nation’s 


citizens. 


The odd amount makes us suspect that it was 
his weekly pay envelope, a big sacrifice for a 
- worker and one which we appreciate especially 
because it expresses a depth of feeling — 
our role in. behalf of America’s workers. 


* 


ALL AROUND, we received some $7,500 for 
the week—a thousand from the New England 


; 


from the Eastern Pennsylvania Committee, $100 
from Michigan, $5,000 from NewYork, and vari- 
ous small individual sums sent directly to the of- 
fice. This takes our campaign to the $37,000 mark. 
(See table Page 13.) 

This money has kept us going, with all kinds 
of trials and tribulations these past weeks. 
it has not been coming in fast enough and obliga- 
-tions keep piling up. 

The way it shapes up is that Indiana, New 
Jersey and West Virginia alone have come through 
with more than half their goals so far, though the 
campaign period is more than half over. 
Yorkers and New Englanders are close to the 
half-way mark. 
vanians and Wisconsinites are at the one-third 
point. Beyond that, all other areas are lagging 


But 


New 


Marylanders, Eastern Pennsyl- 


badly, with such major spots as Illinois and Mich- 


paign over! 


igan hardly started at all. 
Let's get some steam up, and put the cam- 


low the AAiiEiiieees 


-By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE SUMMER vacation has become a treasured in- 
stitution for a good part of America and a welcome thing 
it is. The season is incorporated in many a trade-union 


agreement: it is sweetest when 
it comes with pay. And so no 
few tamilies are deciding now, 
before they 
torn May 
from the cal- 
dar where 
dar, where me 
that precious 
fortnight or so 
June, July 

and August. 

Will it be the 
woods or the 

summer camp: = 

the roar of the sea, the tanning 
sun, the busy surf and_ the 
breezy boardwalk at night? Or 


will it be the coo! of the green | 


countryside, the children dis- 
covering with their own eyes 
that milk comes first from the 
cow before it teaches Borden’s 
bottles? Or will it be the sum- 
mer camp, the morning swim in 
the nearby lake, 
performance of the lusty folk- 
singers twanging their guitars, 
the eager thespians and their 
topical revues? You pays your 
money and you takes your 
choice. , 

You pays your money... as 
you sit down to write you think 
of our city children when the 
sun begins to burn the asphalt, 
many of whom know the joys 


of summer only when the water. 


is turned on in the fire plugs 
along the, curbstone. You see 


the evening — 


them every summer, in the tor- 
rid nights, splashing joyously in 
the rushing water of the gutters 
as the fathers, in. shirt-sleeves, 
sit on the stoops with the 
mothers, glad the kids get even 
this brief respite from the swel- 
tering heat. 


IT seems to me that the folk 
of the big cities have reached 
the stage when we can demand 
and can win the right-of our 
children to go to the caquntry, 
as free of charge as the public 
schools. The trip to the farm- 
side is not only physically 
healthful, it should be regarded 
as an integral part of education, 
of a child’s schooling. | 

I remember the ‘nine-year-old 
girl we met on vacation last 
summer, a daughter of the tene- 
ments, who gazed wonderingly 
at the cow, circling it half in 
fear, half in delight, ready to 
flee any moment. “You know,” — 
she confided, “I never met a 
cow in person becore.” She 
surveyed the horns, the swish- 
ing tail, the udders “where” she 
said hesfstantly, “the milk comes 
from, doesn’t “It?” 

Then there were the voyages 
of discovery among the crags, 
the pine trees, the fronds and 
mosses, the streams where the 
bull-frogs had their say in basso- 


(Continued on Page 11) . 
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By MAX GORDON 


A REPORT to President Eisen 


yA 


hower on the federal polio vaccine “program” con- 


THE WEEK IW 


TWENTY-FIVE women strik- 


Fayetteville, Tenn., on charges of 
-violating myunction which bars 
workers from coming within 
1,000 feet of strikebound Serbin 
Co. Strikers are members of AFL 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Unior. 
* 

LABOR, newspaper of rail 
unions, paid homage to memory 
of Charles E. Wright, member 
of Railway Carmen, who was 
murdered in recent L. & N. 
strike. “His sacrifice will live 
forever, declared Labor. News- 
paper also carried account of 


fessed last week that the drug companies producing the vaccine have been violating their | harsh sentences ‘handed four 


contracts to deliver all early sup 
for inoculation of 9,000,000 chil-;~— 
dren in the most susceptible ages. 

The report was delivered by and distribution. 
Welfare. Secretary Oveta 
Hobby, just betore she was finally | 


plies to the National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis, 


L. & N. strikers in Birmingham, 


Ala. They were given 30 days 


| commercial agencies of production before the vaccine was declared|- jy jail, 150 days suspended sen- 


eifective, the National Foundation) tence and $50 fine plus costs. 
|ordered in advance enough vac- They were charged with trving 


THE SIX DRUG companies. cine to moculate the 9,000,000) to scare a scab. 


compelled to take the stand at a licensed to manufacture the vac- Children in the first and second * 


public hearing of the Senate La- cine have a monopoly én its pro-| 8 


ades in schools throughout the 


bor and Publie Welfare Com-j;duction. They were given free the nation, and those in the third and was announced by CIO Steel 


mittee. The Committee is hearing! vaccine formula, discovered after fourth grades ‘who had taken part 
testimony in connection with bills vears of patient work by Dr. Jonas in last year’s tests.. The agreement 


Union for wage reopening nego- 


before it te regulate distribution B. Salk, though customarily they} provided that the National Foun-| "0S which began June 7. Bar- 


of the vaccine. These bills are get-| pay enormous royalties for such ) rng iy 
a formula. Their early production,! ccs meeded for these 9,000,000 with mdustry's Big Six. In past 


complete inoculations before any) Yes talks opened with U. S.. 
vaccine was distributed elsewhere. Steel in effort to set pattern for 


Secretary Hobbys report to the industry. 
President contained this remark- 
able confession that the  compa- CHEERS punctuated demon- 


ting wide public backing. 
Despite Mrs. Hobby’s admission, used for the Salk tests, was bought 

she opposed any federal legislation) entirely. by the National Founda- 

and insisted on her program of tion at a price which paid for their 

“voluntary” distribution, which de- facilities. So 

pends en the “good will and faith”: nothing. 

of the medical profession and the In -order to keep them going) nies had been welching on_ this 


North and South, Story 
Is Long, Bitter Strikes 


1|the main issue. The strike in which 
the Negro and white workers are| , 
wave still holds at a high level and:showing a militant and united) (Continued on Page 11) 
there is litthe sign of settlement of spirit, is in the second month. = ees 
Jong. strikes in many other areas 
from the Atlantic to the. Pacific. 


THE STRIKE authorization i 
auto comes as the southern strike 


Bell Telephone Co. workers con- 


tinued in its third month at this ines: eemaiiale Gk tk Wee. Fak | 
writing with Federal pe yoemsapr: digit ine eas wate ary 
‘lion-dollar fund to aid the strikers’ 
rolling up big support. The N. Y. 
Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, AFL, bas called for full sup- 
t of that strike. : ey 
he Miami hotel] strike, a de- 


belatedly in the picture and set to 
very slow motion. President Eisen- 
hower took notice of the southern 
strike only after the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, CIO,| 
called his attention to the com- P° 
pany’s flat refusal to arbitrate as 
the struck Louisville & Nashville | 


Railroad finally 


strike of two months. 


It was at the President's behest) ~- 
that mediators entered the situa- 
tion, apparently rebhuctantly, : 
the first time since the walkout 
began Mar. 14. There seemed te be 
no undue haste either on the part! 
of the mediators or Bell officials. | 
The company has all alon 
set on “settling” 


breaking it. 


* 
JUST TWO DAYS before me- 


MEANWHILE the Miami hotel 


The strike of 50,000 Southern Strike is becoming the. focal point) 
‘ef the drive of the 420,000-mem- : | 
ber Hotel and Restaurant Em- By WILLIAM ALLAN 


THE BIGGEST STRIKE vote ever taken in the long history ef the CIO Auto 
|Workers Union, covering half a million work2rs in General Motors and Ford plants, is 


the strike by! 


velopment of the union's organiz- 
ing drive m the resort area, has 


contract: 


the Secretary. ... Smee April 21 


j 


dation was to get the 27,000,000 


gaining will begin concurrently 


* 


stration for unity as AFL Butch- 
ers President Earl Jimerson and 
Secretary Patrick Gorman ap- 


“On April 22, each manufacturer) peared at CIO  Packinghouse 
individually pledged his company) convention. Earlier, Packing-. 
to ship vaccine only in accerdance; jiouse Union President Ralph 


with a voluntary allocation pro-| Helstein had addressed Butch- 
gram, recommended by a national ers convention. 


advisory council and adopted by ‘ 


1S cowie inthe: ee 


into commercial channels; it is be- i all TUE-CIO: locale “Maes 


submitted to referendum vote 


| 


was decided on. by economic 


GM, Ford Vo 


° Rail Paper Hezers Martyr 
ers were jammed imto the jail at 


NEW pattern of bargammg. 


tes Go 10-1 for Strike 


-ABOR LEFAIRS 
° 25 Wemen Jailed in Tennessee 


policy conference of unions in 
Cinemnati. James Carey, IUE 
president, warned that General 
Electric will be struck if work- 
ers dont get “decent contract” 
by Sept. 15. | 
* | 

BROOKLYN EAGLE strikers 
were turned down in demands 
for severance pay. New York 


State Supreme Court Justice 
William C. Hecht denied re- 


~ quest of CIO Newspaper Guild 


on behalf of its members on de- 
funet paper. 


RAISES for 65,000 cperating 
workers in rail freight service 
were obtained in agreement 
reached in Chicago between 
representatives of nation’s rail- 
roads and Bretherhood of Rail- 
road Trammen. 

* 


~ UNEMPLOYMENT due _ to 
technological changes is biggest ~ 
problem confronting 1,400 del- 
egates to quadrennial conven- 
tion of AFL Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, meeting in Bos- 
ton. 

* 


MERGER with CIO union 
and smaller unions is bemg con- 
sidered by convention of. AFL 
Paper Makers, meeting in Mi- 
ami Beach. 

| * 

GUARANTEED annual wage 
will be studied under agree- 
ment reached between ClO 
Glass union and Pittsburgh 
Plate Class Co. and _ Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

* 

SIGNING of. postal pay raise 
voted by Congress was urged 
on President Eisenhower by 
CIO President Walter Reuther. 


DETROIT. 


piling in here at the rate of 10.to one for strike. Here, in “Auto-Town’ the vote is the 


talk of the labor movement. , You ~ | 
‘hear nothing else in buses, street;‘ed rumors to newsmen by cor- possibly 4 cents for the guaranteed 
comers, stores and in ‘gas stations. poration publicity agents were for annual wage. The 6 cents an hour 
of putting the cor-/raise, according to the rumor bhe- 
favorable light and‘ ing peddled by the Detroit Free 


In GM the vote is taking place’ the purpose 
in over 100 cities. In Ford it’s a, POTations m a 


score of towns. The efiect on other |i0 thus eut dewn the overwhelm- Press, would be handed the union 
'g ‘ing strike vote which was leaving to do what it wanted with it. 


‘sections of the UAW is seen by 


the report that the Chrysler won 


ers will take a strike vote in Jurte, 
‘despite the fact 


doesn't expire until August. 


tiated 60 days before expiration 


May 18 showed 31. GM-UAW 


their contract| locals voted 10 to 1 for strike, and 
‘Ford locals so far have voted over- 


Their ‘contract. can _ be. renego- Wnelmingly for strike with more 
| 


vet to come from both companies. 


which is August 31. This is the * 
first time the UAW went into ne-' DOWN BELOW in the—shops 


gotiation and started off having 
strike authorization on hand to 


strengthen their bargainers. : 
* 


ANOTHER example of the will- 


diators succeeded in getting the sparked an organizing spirit in ingness.of the UAW rank and file 
companys president, Fred J. Tur- other fields of the area. The hotel|to come to grips with the arro- 


ner, into a conference with* the 
CWA, Cecil Bragg, a striker was 
criticaly wounded from a_ scab’'s ‘#anize. 
gunshot wound. He is in a Pensa-' -In Ne 


cola hospital. 


The Atlantic Greyhound Bus 


Motor Coach Employes, entered sist on a wage cut. . 
the sixth week of tyeir strike tying ~ Nine . thousand Sperry’ Gyfos- pany meets the union’s demands| 
cope Co. workers of Lake Success, 
Long Island,-mémbhers of the-FUE- 
CIO are in the sixth week.of their 
walkout. - ) | 

-'Fwe thousand workers of -Lan- 
rs,.Frary & Clark in! New Brit- 


up lines running through 
ern states. Last week the Amal- 
gamated* called a conference im 
Charlestown, W. Va., of represen- 
tativés of locals in the entire Grey-: 
hound: system in the U. S. and 


Canada te map a nationwide cam-,ain, Conn., members of the United 


7 


w England, mainly im Fall 
River and New Bedford,’ 17,000) the proposal of a GM local in Bal- 
-cotton-ravon “workers are in’ the’ timore. 
drivers, organized by. the AFL’s fifth wéek-of their walkout with no 
Amalgamated Street Electric and /si 


union reports receiving calls from| gant companies who have offered 
ypes of groups for ‘help to or- nothing but sneers -and ridicule of 


the union’s demands in more than 
20 sessions of bargaining is seen by 


Albert J. Mattes, Local 239 pres- 
ident, said a one-week strike will 


gn of a-bre.k. The employers ‘in- 


ten south- 


probably occur even if the com- 


by June 7. The angle here is to 


strike for local union demands. 


A spokesman for the UAW told 
this reporter this week that all re- 
ports of “offers” said to be forth- 
coming at any “moment” from,GM 
or Ford had not been ‘made at the 
bargaining table. The UAW 
spokesman said that the Detroit 
Free Press which “scooped” other 
sheets here with the reported “of- 
fer” should enter negotiations. and 
let the union know about them., 


eke {Pi eged a6 bevatiac)) 


being stimulated and it shows im 
action against speedup. This last 


plant on Mack Ave., saw 9,000 
‘leave the shop backing up a group 
of trimmers who refused to accept 


out the same production alter 
Chrysler cut manpower on _ the 


1955 cars. 


New car stocks have reached 
the staggering amount of 757,856, 
| more > wae 100,000: above what it 
was a year ago. Never in the his- 
tory of the duto industry have so 


showrooms, lots, warehouses, vac- 
ant lots, without buyers. The auto 


| 
| workers term this stockpile the 


‘bosses “strike fund. 


‘an” hour cand ta“ 


GM: is reported as being 6 cents 


ogevel2 jeloA 


the companies aghast. The vote on| 


Meanwhile the results of this 


type of speedup in practice every-| C4! 600 leaders address. mass ral- 


where is building stockpiles of new 


many new ears been sitting in the 


* | 
‘THE RUMORED “offer” of 


$ ‘sum of: union,” au ¥ ; ples K q ES. eG 
wos sbhulitie evi oe aiwoverib 19908 be jaratielsre 


The value of the UAW economic 
demands is tabbed at 43 cents an 
hour. That includes 8 cents for 
GAW, 11.6 cents for wage in- 
creases, a 25 percent increase in 
pensions, health and medical pay- 
ments to be made entirely by the 


companies, improved holiday and 
‘vacation pay. 
ithe militancy of the workers is| 
‘according to reports made at the 
recent GM and Ford national UAW 
week the huge Chrysler: body} meetings, was that Ford proposed, 
34 a 
Jack Livingstone, UAW vice-pres- 
‘ident in charge of GM negotiations 


'a company dictate that they turn! said, “After 17 days we looked in 


All the companies have offered, 


ard steps in the contract. 


the cupboard and it’s bare.” 
The largest vote to be taken in 


loperation. The trimmers are fired the strike poll is now going on at 
but still refuse to be party to a 


the massive Ford Rouge plant 
where 57,000 are working. Each 
day, three times a day, Ford Lo- 


lies of workers from each ef the 


buildings, explaining why a great 
strike vote is ciniied. ) 
, The Ford Motor Company has 


observers standing around listen- 
ing to the union leaders’ speeches. 

This week the company in a 
“confidential” memo to its brass 


said that “it has an open mind os 
‘the guaranteed annual wage.” 


One of the Ford union leaders 


speaking te the workers said, “If . 


company has an open mind 
then let. them agree to our d@& 
mands,: not ‘present;:contract re: 
visions to tear the guts out of the 


. 
ae) oe 


; 
’ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


M, 


school board for the city. Two, 


ford Group Battles — 
Bowles in School Poll 


MILFORD, Del.—A new battle is shaping up between the racist clique of Bryant 
W. Bowles of the National Association.for the Advancement of White People, and the 
forces of democracy in this city in Southern Delaware, around the election of a new 
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By THOMAS NABRIED 
PHILADELPHIA. 
FRANCISVILLE, a commu- 
nity in North Philadelphia 
where thousands of -workers, 
mainly Negroes, live is beset by 
a host of serious problems. 


ee ee ee ee 


| 


slates of four candidates have gration as a ‘national and state. 


filed. 


iproblem and promises. to take the|the citizens of the Milford School 
One.slate is composed of three prescribed oath of office. The oath District, in the matter of segerga- 
members of the present interim reads in part: “I will support the tion. 


board, which had drawn the fire constitution of the United States, 


of Bowles. This slate—consisting 
of incumbents Edmund KF Stein- 
er, David B. Greene, George 
Adams, and Ray Scarborough— 


recently issued a _ statement in servance of law and order and\protesting segregated rest rooms 


‘and the State of Delaware.” 


The group having the backing Bennet, and Earnest C. Macklin, 


of Bryant W. Bowles said: 
“We shall insist upon the ob- 


. ee wee 


| 


which it said it looked upon inte- propose to use every legal avenue 


Negro Legis 
Ask Leader 


lators 


to 


Stop Extradition. 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—For over an hour on May 11 the 


five Negro members of the Pennsylvania House of Repre-|-— 
sentatives, together with Spencer Coxe, Executive Secretary , 


of the Philadelphia American Civil; 
course, 


of St. Marks Episcopal Church of| this case had exceptional factors, | 


Liberties Union, and Father Little 


-_-—- - —- Set eeneenneenenenennennamenetenettiiaet 


ae” 


Levinson pointed out that 


Philadelphia, who represented the) Which should induce the Governor 
NAACP, met with Governor Lead-| to reverse his predecessors action 


er and Attorney General Herbert 
Cohen to discuss the case of Ed- 


ward Brown, whom the Georgia;Governor) and the present Gov-| 


authorities have been trying to 
get returned to their state for. three 


a granting the writ. 


“Both Her- 


man Talmadge (former, Georgia 


-ernor—Marvin | Griffin—have flag- 
rantly defied the U. S. Supreme 


‘ 


; 


| 
| 


' 


! 


These are problems _ that 
dont find their way into the 
pages of the big papers but 
which are brought to light here 
through the efforts of the can- 


This group includes Max R | vassers who sell the Pennsy]- 


. ; vank Ne aa EN 
Corder, George Robbins, Crerar’ ines Worker in Francisville 


This is a partial report on 
what they have leamed and 
some ideas on what can be done 
about it: 


available to protect the rights of 


MILFORD, Del. — A_ petition 


in the proposed new City Hall was 
presented to City Council on 
March 22 by a committee repre- 
senting the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation: of the Negro - Benjamin) 
Banneker School. | 


* 


MANY WOMEN BECAUSE 
of age, children, and, health 
conditions, are unable to seek 
employment and are on public 
assistance. » assistance has 

Plans for the $100,000 building See coved <ueaneae 
prepared by «a special council | to cover the minimum medical 
building committee headed by} needs of a single individual or 
Mrs. Mildred Webster, call for;——~- | eee 
separate Negro and white rest nied by a number of members. in-. 
rooms and ‘have-already been iap- cluding the Rev. Randolph Fisher, | 
proved. The petition of protest district representative of the Na- 
was presented by John T. Edwards’ tional Association for the Advance 
of the PTA, who was accompa- ment of Colored People. 


Se Rg a 


— 


a ge 


chool Board Run 


By Gang, Says Unionist 


PHILADELPHIA.—In a speech 
last. Saturday te the 10th Annual 
Luncheon-Conference. of the Phil- 


years. | _|Court in its ban on segregation 


The legislators attending were m the public school system, 
Granville E. Jones, Mrs. Susie Levinson reminded Cohen. 


. 


Monroe, Mrs. Sarah A. Anderson, 
Matt S. Anderson, J. T.. Pettigrew, 
Herbert Holt and Samuel Floyd, 


All torcefully stated their posi- 


tion for revoking the extradition, 


- The delegation urged the Gov- 
ernor to recall the extradition: war- 
rant, which he has power to do 
under Section 21 of the Pennsy!}- 
vania Extradition Statute. 
, x 
ATTORNEY DAVID LEVIN- 
SON; of Philadelphia, who accom- 
panied the group, and who has 
been Brown’s counsel throughout, 


“The attitude by the head of, 
the State,” the attorney continued, 
“necessarily trickles down to the 
wardens and guards at the Georgia 
'chain-gang camps. If Brown is re- 


! 


‘greater ferocity than before—espe- its 


‘ 
; 
’ 


adelphia Teachers Union at the 
Sylvania Hotel, President Francis 
P. Jennings charged that the city 
schools are “under control of a 
small gang, which is using its pow- 


! 
‘ 


HEALTH PROBLEMS PLAGUE 
FAMILIES IN FRANCISVILLE 


family getting relief. 

The measly -funds stipulated 
by the state and county boards 
of Public assistance for health 
purposes are very rarely used 
fer medical need because there 
is never enough money for 
clothing, food, and rent. Where 
a doctor is consulted and he 
prescribes clinic or . hospital 
treatment, travel to and from 
the hospital becomes a problem 
due to shortage ef money. 


In the Francisville communi- 
ty there is only one hospital to 
service 42,000 persons,—that is, 
if the hospital served the com- 
munity exclusively, but that is. 
not ‘the case. Even if fhat were 
the ‘case, medical facilities 
would fall far below the neigh- 
borhood’s need. 

* 

HERE ARE SOME of the. 
conditions reported to The 
Worker and what we were able 
to see among people living in 
this most slum-ridden area of 
Francisville. .A woman with a 
serious: heart ailment has been 
attended by a public assistance 
doctor for a long time. She 
doesnt feel he is helping her 
very much, but she cannot af- 
ford to call in another doctor. 
A woman with a swollen leg, 
a child with ringwornis in its 
head, are. examples of hazard- 
ous diseases which are taking 
their toll in this community. 

. | 

THE 47th WARD is the area 
of largest Negro majority but 
what is particularly noteworthy 
is the comparison with figures 


_ for the eitv as a whole, indicat- 


‘ 


; 


‘turned he would .be treated with) 


er for its ‘own benefit, regardless 
of the welfare of the children at- 
tending.” - | 
The procedure 

members 


in, appointing 
makes. that body 


‘cially after having escaped three; thrice” removed from control” by — 


times and exposed in open court the people through giving to the 


gang. 


} 


\all the horrors of the treatment of judges .of. the Court of Common 
Negro prisoners on the chain Pleas. the, authority to appoint its 


members. 


| During the discussion Cohen The Teachers Union has been 
had revealed .that a revocation of a target for attacks-by the School 
the extradition writ would neces-| Board: particularly during. the past 
outlined the legal ,aspects of the sitate similar action in the case of!two years. Twenty six of its more 


DOROTHY PA 


Sone 


matter. He emphasized the ap-| two other Negro escapees fram the active members were. fired last the schools, Jennings contended, 


plication to the ease of the 8thichain gang. 


Amendment, which forbids imposi- 
tion of “eruel unusual punish- 
ments.” 
would face if returned. 


Common Pleas Court Judge Louis 
E. Levinthal, of Philadelphia, who 
originally tried the appeal, had re- 
turned a Judicial Finding of Fact 
that Brown, “while confined in 
the work camps in Georgia was 


However, : 
pointed out that there could be no 
more -cases. like. Brown's because 


Levinson year. 


; 


| 


admittedly what Brownithe Pennsylvania Supreme Court, tendent of Schools’ Louis. Hoyer| 
had ruled that no .testimony of as to their political beliefs and af- 
Levinson called to Leader’s and'cruel and wnusual punishment may filiations,- the teachers had insisted 


Cohen’s attention the fact that'be accepted in any case hereafter. he follow legal procedure. He re-, 
Thus Brown's is the last and only fused to do. this but did summar- | ton, 


derived ‘from its control of some 
* 3,000 patronage jobs, from these, 
QUESTIONED -BY  Superin- of janitors up. gene 
The union’s annual award for 
‘meritorious services was present- 
ed to the wife ofthe late Ben An-| 
who served the school system 


>a : . . : 3 : ‘ 
case of its kind that could comejily suspend the teachers involved.as teacher and principal for 30 
before the Governor for the exer-;when they were questioned by years. He was fired after invoking: 


cise of clemency under Section 21.!the House Un-American Activities|4,. 5+) Amendment when 


* 


THE GOVERNOR listened with’ 


' 


i 


ques-| 


tioned by the House Un-American 
Comunittee. 


Committee. 
The dismissals were confirmed 


conditions 


subjected to cruel and unusualj great interest and sympathy’ 


by the then Republican State Su- 


punishment and if returned to 
Georgia is likely again to be sub- 


jected to such punishment.” | 


throughout the © discussion and perintendent of Public Instruction 


Among others who addressed | 


‘promised to give his most earnest 


the luncheon were Dr. Barrows 


just before he resigned with the 


cation of the extradition order. He 


consideration to the plea for revo-|coming in of the new Democratic 


‘Dunham, the philosopher; 
‘Dorothy Parker, 


. While requests by one state-for 


the extradition of an accused per- 
son or escaped prisoner are Or- 
dinarily granted as a matter of 


assured the delegation that there 
would be no adverse decision with- 
out opportunity for a full hearing. 


me eae ee eee 


STRIKES 


(Continued from Page 16) | 


to go to work in protest against 
the firings: | 

© The International Union of 
Electrical Workers, CIO, listed 
among its demands for a new con-, 
tract for its 5,500 members at the 
Philco Co. a guaranteed annual 
wage, as a shock resistant against 
unemployment. 7 
_ © IT, W. Abel, international sec- 
retary-treasurer of the United 


IN TWO CASES, the police and 
the courts have been used against 
the unionists to uphold the em- 
ployers’ “right” to fire the workers., 

There has been one significant’ 
victory, though on a te scale. 
The longshoremen got a referee's 
decision to increase the number of 
jobs to 128. This is 22 more than 
the company wanted to hire and 
35 less than the union said were 


administration. The cases are now 
on appeal to the courts. 
ae 


THE TEACHERS Union has; 
conducted a campaign for the re- 
instatement of these teachers.’ 
This included publication several, 
months ago of a book entitled “the. 
Case Against the School Board.” 
This was a scorching indictment 
of the. travesty of hearings on 
their cases conducted by - 9 
Board. | 

At the conference Jennings 
charged the Board with perpetu-' 


ating segregation in the city 


needed. 

In the case of the _ transport 
workers, the union received a’ 
promise from Philadelphia's mayor 
Joseph Clark that he would review 


Steelworkers Union, CIO, im an 
address to the convention of the 
union’s District 15, declared that’ 
to fight unemployment threatened 
by automation, it may be necessary 
to insist on a 30-hour week. | 

_. © Demands listed by Local 169, 
‘Warehouse Employes, AFL, for a 
new contract include a guaranteed 


the labor situation as it affects 
them. 

The action: of the unionists thus 
far has brought hardly any speci- 
fic results. But it is recognized that 
a widespread movement is devel- 
‘oping here to protect the workers’: 
rights te their jobs—a movement. 
that. holds owt: promise to ‘combat 


‘the Superintendent’s own office 


“Americans for the Com 


‘ 


40-hour week for regular employes, 
erie esreere rs 


ae 


the ever-present. threat of unem-| 


schools, revealing by figures from 


; 


that only infinitesimal progress had 


ibeen made on the matter in the ing to the Associated Press are ® 
7 ‘about 70. percent over those of a'of cars om hand should a strike 


last four years. | 
_ Seven of the 15 Board members 


author; 


Miss 


William Howard Melish, of the: 


ing that the health conditions 
in the wards of this community 
are much poorer. than health 
conditions on a city scale. 

The  eanvassers discussed 
with the people ways and 
means of easing these problems. 
They found a division of opin- 
ion among the workers as to 
how to meet the growing slum 
that breed disease 
and crime in the community. 

Some workers think a.strong 
Organization of tenants can 
force city’ intervention and com- 
munity improvement. Others 
think some day they will be 
able to move out of the slums. 
Some others feel that all efforts 
toward improving conditions in 
the area are doomed because 
the landlords say the property 
is condemned and they will not 


invest a cent for improvement. 
But the same. landlords are still 


| collecting rent. i 


Here is how these problems 
have been handled in other 
areas. Tenants’ set up commit- 
tees to force the landlords to 
stop collection of rent on coh- 
demned houses; that the rent 
now paid on the condemned 
houses be held to be used by 
the tenants toward paying rent 
and meving living 
quarters; that the city authori- 
ties assist the tenants in getting 


to other 


Holy Trinity Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of Brooklyn. Isadore’ 
Rubin, editor of the New York 
City Teachers Union weekly Bul-} 
letin, and* attorney John R. Car- 
roll spoke at the panel discussion.. 


STEEL magazine “Steel.” Estimates are 


(Continued from Page 16) ‘that the boom in the auto indus- 
a price hike. This threat further to try is taking up 50 percent or more 
gouge consumers of steel products Of steel output. 
—and in some form or another this; Labor leaders believe that the 
covers the population of the whole pig auto manufacturers have been 


country—comes in the face of rec-| ae : RCE 
f; ich. d- ing. production to the limit in 
ordbreaking profits, which, aceor | de Mines tele eteeoianiilines 


new living quarters; and that 
the city be pressured to force 
the landlords into making the 
necessary repairs on all non- 
condemned property in the 
area. | 


— 


‘steel production at present is for 


“defense needs,” according to the 


year ago. | ‘occur in their industry. Steppage 


were, he pointed out, corporation 


directors. The vice president—At- | 


torney ‘Leon J. Obermayer—is a 
leader in -the anti-union  oeutfit—. 
ve , titive, 
Enterprise System,”: condemned 
by the ClO and AFL.. 


Emest T. Weir, president of the of auto production would, of course, 
National Steel Corp., told its stock-. have an immediate repercussion on 
olders a month ago that steel|steel production, so it would ap- 
prices would “probably go ap with'pear that coordination of the werk- 
ithout an increase in the wages ers’ struggles in-these two imdus- 


Or wi 
of the steehvorkers,” claiming thatitries is of the greatest importance, 


TRE, GANG S50 Bia aber 
iseinigo FESS ) NCK eiriw 
techn a HES, HEEL t oe, 


a _* 


} 


a in the industry were “gener-|particularly since the unien con- 
] 


‘Tising.” i tracts are expiring, 
ly" per 


|. Approxima cenit fit‘of all Same times) bo 
feet tioaa> Levond-focel o noises dexl ers FOC), ES) — 


~ 


at about the 


mee ei 
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Steel Union Girds for age Fig as 
‘Hint 30-Hr. Wk. to Meet Automation 


he Pig P is ' PITTSBURGH.—Although the steel industry is in con- 
Women's Group ss qew am PENNA 
| * 


| dition to concede a substantial wage increase to its work- 
ers, union leaders. are in no position to guarantee such. a 

PlansPeace “Ve ™ 

yids nw EDITION 

Action Program 


raise “unless we have the support, 
PHILADELPHIA. — “American | | | ) 


of the people in the mills and fac-|for a “substantial” wage hike. Ne- 
mothers do not want their sons to 
THE WORKER, SUNDAY, MAY 22 1955 


tories,” according to I. W. Abel, gotiations will open in this. city 
international secretary-treasurer of with the United States Steel Corp. 
be trained to kill nor to be killed, 
in war, nor do they want their 
Strike Struggle 
Grow Against 


\ 


a 


approximately 50,000. ‘for a hike in the hourly rate. The 

The industry’s output equals that union claims that 600,000 of its 
honest, efficient government estab-. 
lished by the Comnuiunists and 


Abel’s warning was delivered in Union wiJl confer on the wage ques- 
career as WACs,” declared Mrs. 
PHILADELPHIA. ers, affiliated to Local | , : 
the working week to 36 hours in thousand union members have been 


an address to the convention of tion with Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
District 15, on May 8. “The temper |Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Re- 
Margaretta Timms, a prominent, 
Negro member of the Elks, in 
THOUSANDS of workers here) United Electrical Workers, inde-, ee 
ave been waging militant strikes; pendent, decided to go to a meet-|Order to take care of our people, displaced by new processes, elec- 


and attitude ot the men and wo-| public Steel Corp., Inland Steel Co. 
men in those operations,” he em-|and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 
phasized, “is the deciding factor as| “We will definitely press for 
to how far we should go,” referring |settlement with all six companies 

greeting members and friends of 

the Philadelphia Women-for-Peace 

organization at ‘its celebration of | 

Mother's Day at the Old Christ 
of last year but the labor force|1,200,000 members are employed 
turning it out is about 74,000 less, by the 96 companies is erroneous, 
he declared. A guaranteed annual according to industry spokesmen. 
wage must therefore be coupled They report that only 500,000 are 

their allies. hh 

She revealed that even with all ¢,, the past few weeks to protect! ing to discuss the matter rather'/then the union will fight for 36 tronic machinery (automation) and 
the military aid furnished Chiang | themselves from losing Shade jobs to! than to go back to their machines hours.” ‘other labor-saving measures. 
Kai-shek and the many other forms, labor-saving machines, ‘to be studied into unemployment. “If,” he continued, “there is not. : 


to the steel union’s demands. “Start at the same time,” McDonald an- 
Church here. | 

with further reduction in hours, he/now working in their plants, indi- 
of assistance given him, his hold) The —_ is being conducted ® The Philadelphia Transporta-|then full employment—along with, WITH THE steel industry turn- 


the United Steelworkers Union. {June 7. Immediately thereafter the 
daughters to look forward to a 
conditioning them,” he urged, “for/nounced. Negotiations with each of 
Miss Maud Russell, former 
A { ti Fi 
107. |concluded. “If necessary to reduce cating that at least a hundred 
on Formosa was weakening. “With-| ) several different unions—AFL. | 008 Co. saw no reason why they |automation—the working week must 


the wage battle that may be in the the companies will be separate, 
offing!” however. 

* Formal notices to 96 companies 

THE DISTRICT is one of the in the basic steel and iron ore in- 

largest in the union. The 383 dele- | dustry for the re-opening of the 
YWCA worker for 26 years in| 
China and now publisher of the 
Far East Reporter, stated that in’ 
the Far East People’s China had 
attained great prestige by its re-| 

out that help,” she said, “Chiang aia. . | ‘could not collect just as many trol-|be 30 hours. The time has now ing out close to its rated maximum 

would have faded out of the pic- ed ee bud q ley fares with a_ reduced office |come (referring to automation) production—about 96 percent last 

ture long ago.” Pee re 2am car ta etic | eee’ and accordingly decreed) when _Wwe had better study the week—the union Is in a good posi- 

a ip ble: tle Thera cate | that 137 office workers must go— problem thoroughly and measure ton a. its demands. If, 

eG siti a nore: ~pohceael loy.| Some of them agonizingly close to its effects on the industry we rep-| owever, DY June 30° no settle- 

ag S P1053 ‘retirement age. Their co-workers | resent. ‘ment has been reached it would be 


MRS. JACKIE NELSON, head 


gates represented a membership of contracts are limited to the demand 
construction successes and the 
‘ment first began to plague the ,, 


of the Philadelphia group, told of 


* 


free to strike. 


its past achievements in keeping 
the peace issue alive and outlined 


workers. At that time, a mill-own- 
er said of his employes: 


— numbering about 650—all' 
belonging to Teamsters Local 187,, THE USW 170-member wage As usual the industry hints that 
AFL—stuck with them in refusing policy committee on May 11 in a any wage increase will necessitate 


activities for the coming months. 


The big objective will be to send. “So long as they can do my) 


(Continued on Page 15) 


| meeting here approved the demand 


(Continued on Page 15) 


work’ for what I choose to pay 


a delegation of Pennsylynia women 
them I keep them. When my ma-| 


to the 10th*Anniversary celebration 


this fall in San Francisco of the 
establishment of the United 
tions. They will convey to the 
celebrants this demand for a peace- 


<a Png as roa the conflicts be- THE INDUSTRIALIST'S ex. 

Meanwhile the group is cir-| PF©ss" of his nian of lite” is 
culating literature on its program, recorded in the “History of the 
which consists of the following 
points: 


Na-| ject them and get new ones and 
these people are part of my ma- 


chinery.” 
* 


| Philip Foner. From the 
gg Oia 4.4} source, we learn too that even in 

Secure a future for our chil- | tat early day “American workers 
dren in a world free of the threat joamed quickly that the solution 


of war in an atomic age. | *y a 
© Work for a CONSTRUCTIVE | @ this problem was not in fight 


felt celeaias went he DESTRUC.| "8 the new machines but in col- 
TIVE war economy with its bur-| ditions ” and that Philadelphia 
dens. of high taxes and rising | s,oemakers and cordwainers were 
prices. 2s ‘among the first to apply the les- 
° Urge a positive program Of! <4 of unionism. 7 
peace and the benefits of friendly! fyere is how the struggle against 
trade with all nations. unemployment took shape among 
® Defend the right to speak for! unionists in this vicinity during 
peace and cooperate with all who the past few weeks: 
want peace. | | © The Pennsylvania Sugar Re- 
Postcards were circulated calling | finery Co. got new machinery for 
on President Eisenhower to accept | unloading, so wanted to fire its 
the proposal of Peoples China for labor force from 163 men to 108. 
a conference on the Formosan sit-| The union, Local 1291, Interna- 
nation and related problems affect-| tional Longshoremen’s Association, 
ing the two nations. | walked off the job for six weeks. 
Further. information. about the) © The Westinghouse Electric 
Philadelphia Women for Peace Corp., Lester, had ideas for a 


Box 9528, Philadelphia 24. 


Labor Movement in the U.S.” by. 
same 


lective action to ymprove their con-| 


at 
may be secured by addressing P.O./time-study that would bring more | 
‘profits with less help. 3,500 work-| 


gcvicn ot accom si AUTO Cavalcade to Ask — 


Passage of FEPC Bill 


_ PHILADELPHIA.’ — After the Buses will be available at the . At the luncheon-conference of 
whirlwind passage of the Leader Plaza _ those unable to obtain ‘the Philadelphia Teachers Union 
'Administration’s FEPC bill through |") _ we oe ee fol (reported in this issue) passage, of 
the lower House, mass activities} “2 StOUPS Dacking the fight fOr the FEPC bill (H.R. 229) was 
‘in support of the measure virtually |PEPC — oreo big bowecaine urged on the ground that this would 
pains, throughout the state. The for this demonstration, which will “provide new means towards in- 
Administration did nothing to push |take place as the committee pre- | tegrating Philadelphia's — schools, 
ae pares to vote on the recommenda- | racially.” 

eine erg eee moment | tons of its subcommittee, to be) “The urgency for passage of the 
motor cavalcade of delegates P resented May <4. FEPC bill is underscored,” reports 
area will leave Monday, * the Civil Rights Congress of West- 
‘May 93, to assemble at Harrisburg) THE NEWSLETTER, of the &™ Pennsylvania in its bulletin, 
where they will hear talks by Gov- Philadelphia Jewish Community| ‘by widespread evidence of dis- 
ernor Leader and Paul L. Wagner, Relations Council, urges: “Now is, CT™unation in our state. 
‘Republican chairman of the State} the time! Numbers count! Your. The Pennsylvania Worker urges 
‘oreay! eee on po aeqete presence in Harrisburg can spell its readers to write, wire, or phone 
oe —— ewe ng a boas ast re — between success and Senator Wagner, the key Republi- 
im stabi defeat. 
‘State Fair Employment Practices; =a ‘can on the Committee on Educa- 
| oT : urther information on the cav-|,. z 
Commission. : laleade may be secured of Nat Ag- pai seas to 2 — 
Those going are asked to meet ‘ran (phone KI 5-8430), the NAAQP | Sat to do the same; and to help 
Reyburn Plaza between 9 and (phone PE 5-3470) or any other swell the ranks of the auto cayal- 
ag It will have a police escort!organization for the FEPC. | cade. 

on the trip. aw — 


3 
‘from this 


—————e 


Sons of Italy in Lehigh Valley 


Hit Walter on Corsi 


BETHLEHEM. — Eight North- immigration program. He was fired 
ampton and Lehigh County lodges'90 days later. 
of the Order of the Sons of Italy| Corsi charged the State Depart- 
mecting here May 1 passed a reso- ment with firing him because of 
lution supporting a move to cen- pressure. from Congressmen who 
gsure Rep. Francis Walter of Easton|are prejudiced against people of 
for “his unjust criticism of Edward southern and eastern Europe. 
Corsi,” recentl ydischarged State) THE *resolution favoring censure 
Department employe. of Walter was passed by some 50 


jan groups in Pennsylvania. 


| quested from Con. Walter to the 


Corsi, long a prominent figure in 
New York Republican circles, was 
appointed by Secretary of State 


John Foster Dulles to step up the resented were lodges from Beéthle- 


delegates of District 5, Order of 
Sons of Italy, who met at the Holy 
Family Church in Nazareth. Rep- 


a 


Va 
| 


| Rally 


in honor of 


STEVE NELSO 


on the publication of his new book 


eo 8 
iring ager a 
hem, Allentown, Easton, Nazareth 


and Martins Creek.. These are 
among the largest American-Ital- 


Doo 


Speakers: 


WILLIAM PATTERSON 
NA&tional Sec'y, Civil Rights Congress 


_ DR. HOWARD SELSAM 
Director, Jeff. School of Social Science 


MAY 20 — 8:30 P.M. 
New Century Club 


Adm. 60¢, Youth & Students 35¢ 
Ausp: Phila. Forum of Social Science 


Other provisions of the resolu- 
tion were that: “An apology be re- 


American citizens of Italian extrac-' 
tion in the 30th District, who have # 
for many years supported him and  § 
who “are now very much disap-, 
pointed in his changed attitude to | 


ward the Italian’ people. ~~ ° | 
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Country Hails New 
Chances for Peace 


The Un- Americans Were 
Happy to Leave Newark 


By BERNARD BURTON 


NEWARK, N]J. 


THE HOUSE*UN-AMERICAN Activities Committee did find something new in 


‘New Jersey, but it wasnt what it was lookin 


for. 


The Committee had dispatched 


two of its long-standing members, Clyde Doyle (D-Calif) and Gordon H. Scherer (R-O), 


to Newark to preside over what 
had been scheduled as a routine 
“investigation, with the usual 
supplying of names by inform- 
ers and the pillorying of “un- 
friendly” witnesses who won't 
_ truckle to McCarthyism as prac- 
ticed by McCarthy, of Wiscon- 
sin, or Doyle, of California. 
But the routine was shatter- 
ed even before the hearing open- 
ed, leaving the two Congressmen 
sadder, though not wiser. Their 
entry to Newark was greeted by 
requests for fair procedures com- 
ing from such respected groups 
as the New ‘Jersey Council of 
Churches, the Essex County In- 
tergroup Council and the Essex 
County Jewish Community 
Council. In addition, the N. J. 
Bar Asso. had sent observers to 
keep an eye on the procedure 
and the Essex County Bar had 
announced through Judge John 
O. Bigelow, former New Jersey 


United States 


was later brought out that Pol- 
lock was a “sick man,” having 
been hospitalized for alcoholism, 
Doyle merely noted sadly that 
this was another case of a “good 
citizen letting 
booze get hold of him for a 
while.” Nevertheless, no chal- 
lenge to Pollock’s testimony was 
permitted. 

Not only court procedure, but 
even committee procedure was 
thrown overboard, however, 
when “unfriendly” witnesses 
were on the stand. 

. x 


WHEN 
New Jersey secretary of the Civil 
Rights Congress, sought to sub- 
mit a motion that the subpena 
issued against him was illegal 
even under committee rules, he 
was gavelled down with the de- 
mand that he be sworn in, Doyle 
repeating: “This is not a court 
of law.” 


LEWIS MOROZE,. 


The Congressmen may have 
been upset. Scherer was clearly 
panicked. the night before when 
2,000 UE members demonstrated 
peacefully at the Robert Treat 
Hotel, committee headquarters. 
They carried placards demand- 
ing investigations of runaway 
plants, unemployment, attacks 
on labor's rights, and not smears 
against union leaders. As the 
workers demonstrated Scherer ex- 
claimed it was “the greatest out- 
burst” he had ever witnessed 
against the Un-American Com- 
mittee. Completely thrown oft 
base, the anti-labor Congressmen 
rushed to telephone the FBI in 
Washington, despite an  an- 
nouncement by the Newark Po- 


lice Department that the three-’ 


hour demonstration was “order- 
ly.” 

Nor was the demeanor of the 
Congressmen improved’ when 


such “unfriendly” witnesses as 


vice - chancellor, that counsel 

would be made available for any 

who needed legal assistance. 
* 

SO THE hearing opened on a 
defensive note, with Doyle bear- 
ing a pained expression and 
denying that the committee was 
“fascist,” and protesting that this, 
after all, was not a court of law 
and the same rules of evidence 
did not apply. By the time the 
hearing ended the good citizens - 
of Newark were wondering what, 
if any, rules of evidence did ap- 
ply. 

The two “friendly” witnesses, 
Ernest Pollock and Stephen H. 
Rudich, both former officials of. 
the United Electrical Workers, 
went blithely along supplying 
names for the committee’s list, 
with little prompting. No right 
of cross-examination of the in- 
formers was permitted. When it 


REP. SCHERER 


Charles Nusser, Communist Party 
leader; James McLeish, presi- 
dent of UE Distriet Council 4; 
and Moroze insisted not only 
upon invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment to avoid persecution and 
entrapment by the committee, 
but in exposing the very aims 
of the committee. 

* 

MOROZE, for example, _re- 
peated such statements as: “I re- 
fuse to be a party -to attacks on 
the rights of people to defend 
themselves.” 

When Scherer sought to 
charge Moroze with being part 
of a “criminal conspiracy,” the 
Civil Rights leaders rejoined: “I 
have never committed any crime. 
That is-more than I can say for 
this committee. One of its mem- 
bers, J. Parnell Thomas, was 


(Continued on Page 6) 


From a Mass. Textile Worker 


WE WERE especially struck last week 
by a contribution to The Worker $100,000 
fund campaign from an ex-GI textile work- 


er from Western Massachusetts, who sent 
a. check for $56. 38. He understands, he 


aia that this is a rough year for us financially, 
but we've got to “keep slugging” because we are 
needed in the struggle for peace and for a better 
America for the great majority of our nation’s 
citizens. 

The odd amount makes us suspect that it was 
his weekly pay envelope, a big sacrifice for a 
worker and one which we appreciate especially 
because it expresses a depth of feeling regarding 
our role in behalf of America’s workers. 


* 
ALL AROUND, we received some $7,500 for 


the week—a thousand from the New aeons 
Freedom of the Press Committee, a 


from the Eastern Pennsylvania Committee, $100 
from Michigan, $5,000 from New York, and vari- 
ous small individual sums sent directly to the of- 
fice. This takes our campaign to the $37,000 mark. 
(See table Page 13.) 

This money has kept us going, with all kinds 
of trials and tribulations these past weeks. But 
it has not been coming in fast enough and obliga- 
tions keep piling up. 

The way it shapes up is that Indiana, New 
Jersey and West Virginia alone have come through 
with more than half their goals so far, though the 
campaign period is more than half over. New 
Yorkers and New Englanders are close to the 
half-way mark.’ Marylanders, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vanians and Wisconsinites are at the one-third 
point. Beyond that, all other areas are lagging 
badly, with such major spots as Illinois and Mich- 
igan hardly started at all. 

Let's get some steam up, and put the cam- 


“paign over! 


—See Page 4 


Assignment U.S.A. 


How the Milk Comes 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE SUMMER vacation has become a treasured in- 
stitution for a good part of America and a welcome thing 
it is. The season is incorporated in’ many a trade-union 


agreement: it is sweetest when 
it comes with pay. And so no 
few families are deciding now, 
before they 

have torn May 

from the cal- 

dar where 

dar— where 

that precious 

fortnight or so 

in June, July 

and August. # 

Will it be the | 
woods or the 
summer camp: i 
the roar of the sea, the tanning 
sun, the busy surf and the 
breezy boardwalk at night? Or 
will it be the cool of the green 
countryside, the children dis- 
covering with their own eyes 
that milk comes first from the 
cow before it reaches Borden’s 
bottles? Or will it be the sum- 
mer camp, the morning swim in 
the nearby lake, the evening 
performance of the lusty folk- 
singers twanging their guitars, 
the eager thespians and _ their 
topical revues? You pays your 
money and you takes your 
choice. 

You pays your money... as 
you sit down to write you think 
of our city children when the 
sun begins to burn the asphalt, 
many of whom know the joys 
of summer only when the water 
is turned on jn the fire plugs 
along the curbstone. You see 


them every summer, in the tor- 
rid nights, splashing joyously in 
the rushing water of the gutters 
as the fathers, in shirt-sleeves, 
sit on the stoops with the 
mothers, glad the kids get even 
this brief respite from the swel- 
tering heat. 
* 

IT seems to me that the folk 
of the big cities have reached 
the stage when we can demand 
and can win the right of our 
children to go to the country, 
as free of charge as the public 
schools. The trip to the farm- 
side is not’ only physically 
healthful, it should be regarded 
as an integral part of education, 
of a child’s schooling. 

I remember the nine-year-old 
girl we met on vacation last 
summer, a daughter of the tene- 
ments, who gazed wonderingly 
at the cow, circling it half in 
fear, half in delight, ready to 
flee any moment. “You know,” 
she confided, “I never met a 
cow in person bexore.” ~She 
surveyed the horns, the swish- 
ing tail, the udders “where” she 
said hesistantly, “the milk comes 
from, doesn't it?” 

Then there were the voyages 
of discovery among the crags, 
the pine trees, the fronds and 
mosses, the streams where ‘the 
bull-frogs had their say in basso- 


Coen on Page 11) 
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Mrs. Hobby A 


By MAX GORDON 


A REPORT to President Eisenhower on the federal po 


fessed last week that the drug companies producing the vaccine have been violating their 


contracts to deliver all early supplies to the National Foun 


dation of Infantile Paralysis, 


for inoculation of 9,000,000 chil- TT 
dren in the most susceptible ages. commercial agencies of production 
The report was delivered by and distribution. 
Welfare Secretary Oveta Culp! 
Hobby, just before she was finally| 
compelled to take the stand at a 
public hearing of the Senate La- cine have a monopoly on its pro- 
bor and Public Welfare Com-,duction.. They were given free the 
mittee. The Committee is hearing] vaccine formula, discovered alter 
testimony in connection with bills years of patient work by Dr. Jonas 
before it to regulate distribution B. Salk, though customarily they 
of the vaccine. These bills are get-|pay enormous royalties for such 
ting wide public backing. a formula. Their early production, 
Despite Mrs. Hobby’s admission, used for the Salk tests, was bought 
she opposed any federal legislation|entirely by the National Founda- 
and insisted on her program o!/tion at a price which paid for their 
“voluntary” distribution, which de- facilities. So these cost 
pends on the “good will and faith” nothing. | 
of the medical profession and the 


— 


* 
THE SIX DRUG companies 


North and South, Story 
Is Long, Bitter Strikes 


the main issue. The strike in which 
‘the Negro and white workers are 
wave still holds at a high level and showing a militant and united 
there is little sign of settlement of!spirit, is in the second month. 
long strikes in many other areas * | 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. MEANWHILE the Miami hotel 
The strike of 50,000 Southern Strike is becoming the focal point 
Bell Telephone Co. workers con-| of the drive of the 420,000-mem- 
tiaued in its third month at this ber Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
writing with Federal mediators Ployes, especially of the Néw York 
belatedly in the picture and set to | aftilates, | with an immediate mil- 
very slow motion. President Eisen-| lion-dollar fund to aid the strikers 
_hower took notice of the southern ‘rolling up big support. The N. Y. 
strike only after the Comngunica- Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
tions Workers of America, CIO, |cil, AFL, has called for full sup- 
called his attention to the com- port of that strike. : 
pany’s flat refusal to arbitrate as) The Miami hotel strike, a de- 
the struck Louisville & Nashville) 
Railroad fimally agreed after a 
strike of two months. | 
It was;:at the President's behest 
that mediators entered the situa- 
tion, apparently reluctantly, for 
the first time since the walkout 
began Mar. 14. There seemed to be 
no undue haste either on the part 
of the mediators or Bell officials. 
The company has all along- been 
set on “settling” ‘the strike by 
breaking it; seers | 


THE STRIKE authorization in| 
auto comes as the southern strike 


* | velopment of the union's organiz- 

JUST TWO DAYS before me- [ing drive ‘in the resort area, has 
diators succeeded in getting the sparked an organizing spirit in 
companys president, Fred J. Tur- othér fields of the area. The hotel 
ner, into a conference with the union reports receiving calls from 


licensed to manufacture the vac- 


them. 


In order to keep them going 


CWA, Cecil Bragg, a striker was! 
critically wounded from a scab’s. 
gunshot wound. He is in a Pensa-) 


all types of groups for help to or- 
ganize. - | | 
In-New England, mainly. in Fall 


‘before the vaccine was declared 
effective, the National Foundation 
| ordered in advance enough vac- 
‘cine to inoculate the 9,000,000 
children in the first and second 


nation, and those in ‘the third and 
fourth grades who had taken part 
in last year’s tests. The agreement 
provided that the National Foun- 
dation was to get the 27,000,006 
cc’s needed for these 9,000,000 
complete inoculations before any 
vaccine was distributed elsewhere. 


Secretary Hobby's report to the 
President contained this remark- 
able confession that the compa- 
nies had been welching on this 


contract: 


individually pledged his company 
to ship vaccine only in accordance 
with a voluntary allocation — pro- 
gram, recommended by a national 
advisory council and adopted by 
the Secretary... . Simce April 2], 
1955, no vaccine has been shipped 
inte commercial channels; it is be- 
(Continued on Page 11) 


lio vaccine “program” con- 


grades in schools_throughout the! . 


_ 


“On April 22, each manufacturer 


THE WEEK 


TWENTY-FIVE women strik- 
ers were jammed into the jail at 
Fayetteville, Tenn., on charges of 
violating injunction which bars 
workers from coming’ within 
1,000 feet of strikebound Serbin 
Co. Strikers are members of AFL 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. . 

* 

LABOR, newspaper of rail 
unions, paid homage to memory 
of Charles E. Wright, member 
of Railway Carmen, who was 
murdered in recent L. & N, 
strike. “His sacrifice will live 
forever, declared Labor. News- 
paper also carried aecount of 
harsh sentences handed four 
L. & N. strikers in Birmingham, 
Ala. They were given 30 days 
in jail, 150 days suspended sen- 
tence and $50 fine plus costs. 
They were charged with, trying 
to scare a scab. 

* : 

NEW pattern of bargaining 
was announced by CIO Steel 
Union for wage reopening nego- 
tions which began June 7. Bar- 
‘gaining will begin concurrently 
with industry's Big Six. In past 
years talks opened with U. S. 
| Steel in effort to set pattern for 
industry. 

op a 

CHEERS punctuated demon- 
stration for unity as AFL Butch- 
ers President Earl Jimerson’ and 
Secretary Patrick -Gorman ap- 
peared at CIO Packinghouse 
convention. Earlier, ~Packing- 
house Union President Ralph 
Helstein had addressed Butch- 
ers convention. : 

* 

STRIKE assessment will be 
submitted to referendum vote 
in all IUE-CIO locals. Move 

was decided on by. economic 


IN LABOR AFFAIRS 
° 25 Women Jailed in Tennessee 
° Rail Paper Henors Martyr 


policy conference of unions in 
Cincinnati, James Carey, IUE 
president, warned that General 
Electric will be struck if work- 
ers dont get “decent contract” 
by Sept. 15. : 

* 


BROOKLYN EAGLE strikers 
were turned down in demands 
for severance pay. New York 
State Supreme Court Justice 


William C. Hecht denied re- 
quest of CIO Newspaper Guild 
on behalf of its members on de- 
funct paper. 


RAISES for 65,000 operating 
workers in rail freight service 
were’ obtained in agreement 
reached in Chicago between 

- Yepresentatives of nation’s rail- 
roads and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


* : 
UNEMPLOYMENT due to 
technological changes is biggest 
problem confronting 1,400 del- 
egates to quadrennial conven- 
tion of AFL Brotherhood of 
Railway. Clerks, meeting in Bos- 


ton. 
* 


MERCER with CIO union 
and smaller uniens is bemg con- 
sidered by conyention of AFL 
Paper Makers, meeting in Mi- 
ami Beach. 

* 


GUARANTEED annual wage 
will be studied under agree- 
ment reached between CIO 
Glass union and (Pittsburgh - 
Plate Class .Co. and Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


* 

SIGNING of postal pay raise. 
voted by Congress was urged 
on President Ejisenhewer by 
CIO President Walter. Reuther. 


————— oe — —_— -—— 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


GM, Ford Votes Go 10-1 for Strike — 


DETROIT. 


THE BIGGEST STRIKE vote ever taken in the long history of the CIO Auto 
Workers Union, covering half.a million - workers in General Motors and Ford plants, is 


piling in here at the rate of 10 to one for strike. Here, in “Auto-Town” 
‘talk of the labor movement. You| 


the vote is the 


hear nothing -else in buses, street}‘ed rumors to newsmen by cor-| possibly 4 cents for the guaranteed — 
corners, stores and in gas stations. poration publicity agents were for; annual wage. The 6 cents an hour 


! 


in over 100 cities. In Ford it’s a 


sections of the UAW is seen by 
the report that the Chrysler work- 
ers will take a strike vote in June 
despite the fact their contrac 
doesn't expire .until August. 

| Their contract can be renego- 
tiated 60 days before expiration 
which is August 31. This is the 
first time the UAW went into ne- 
‘gctiation and started off having 
strike authorization on hand to 
strengthen their bargainers. 

* 


ANOTHER example of the will- 
ingness of the UAW rank and file: 
to come to grips with the arro- 
gant companies who have offered 
nothing but sneers and ridicule of 
the union’s demands in more than 
20 sessions of bargaining is seen by 


In GCM the vote is taking place the purpose of putting the 
| pora | 2 
score of towns. ‘Lhe effect on other | to thus cut down the overwhelm-; Press, would be handed the union 
‘ing strike vote which was leaving; to do what it wanted with it. 

‘the companies aghast. The vote on| 
1 


‘Ford locals so far have voted over-| 


and 


tions in a favorable light 


May 18 showed 31 GM-UAW 
ocals voted 10 to 1 for strike, and 


whelmingly for strike- with more 
yet to come from both companies. 


* 


DOWN BELOW in the shops 
the militancy of the workers is 
being stimulated and it shows in 
action against speedup. This last 
week the huge Chrysler body 
plant on Mack Ave., saw 9,000 
leave the shop backing up a group 
of trimmers who refused to accept 
a company dictate that they tum 
out the 


operation. The trimmers are fired 


cor- | 


same production after| 
Chrysler cut manpower on_ the: 


raise, according to the rumor be- 
‘ing peddled by the Detroit Free 


The value of the UAW economic 
‘demands is tabbed at 43 cents an 
hour. That includes 8 cents for 
GAW, 11.6 cents for wage in- 
creases, a 25 percent increase in 
pensions, health and medical pay- 
ments to be made entirely by the 
companies, improved holiday and 
vacation pay. 7 

- All the companies have offered, 
according to reports made at the 
recent GM and Ford national UAW | 
meetings, was that Ford proposed 
34 Soctueal steps in the contract. 
Jack Livingstone, UAW vice-pres- 
ident in charge of GM negotiations | 


i 


\said, “After 17 days we looked in 


the cu rd and it’s bare.” 
The largest vote to be taken in 


the strike poll is now going on at 


cola hospital. River and ‘New Bedford; 17,000 

The Atlantic Greyhound Bus'cotton-rayon’ workers arein the 
drivers, organized by the AFL's fifth week of:their:walkout-with no 
Amalgamated Street Electric and sign of a bre..k. The employers in- 
Moter Coach Employes, entered | sist on a wage cut. oy 
the sixth week of their strike tying} Nine. thousand. Sperry Gyros- 
up lines running through ten south-' cope Co. workers of Lake Success, 


the massive Ford Rouge plant 
where 57,000 are working. Each 
day, three times a day, Ford Lo- 
‘cal 600 leaders address mass ral- 
lies of workers from each of the 
buildings, explaining why a great 
strike vote is ed. 


the proposal of a GM local in Bal- 
timore. 

Albert J. Mattes, Local 239 pres- 
ident, said a one-week strike will 
probably occur even if the com- 
‘pany meets the unien’s demands 
by June 7. The angle here is to 


but still refuse to be party to a 
speedup. 

Meanwhile the results of this 
tvpe of —— in practice every- 
|'where is building stockpiles of new 
1955. cars. : 

New car stocks have reached 


ern states. Last week the Amal- 
gamated called a conference in’ 
Charlestown, W. Va., of represen- 
tatives of locals in the entire Grey- 
hound system in the U. S. and 
Canada to map a nationwide cam-: 
paign of financial and other sup- 
port for the 725 striking drivers. _ 

The 1,500.Godchaux and Col- 
onial sugar. refinery workers, mem- 
bers of the United Packinghouse 
Workers, CiO, continued their 


t 


| 


Long Island; members of the. IUE- 
CIO are in the sixth- week. of their 


walkout. — 
ers - of Lan- 


- Two. thousand. workers 
ders, Frary & Clark in: New. Brit-. 
ain, Conn., members of. the -United 
Electrical - Radio and ~ Machine 
Workers * (END)- are. out for two 
months with-no indication of a 
break. They are backed by the en- 
tire labor movement of the city. 

Kohler Co. workers in Sheboy- 


: 


i\this reporter this week that all re- 


strike for local union demands. | 
A spokesman for the UAW told 


ports of “offers” said to be forth- 
coming at any “moment” from GM 
or Ford had not been made at the 


the staggering amount of 757,856, 
more than 100,000 above what it 
was_a year ago. Never in the his- 
‘tory of the auto industry have so 
many new cars been sitting in the’ 


bargaining table. The UAW 
spokesman said that the Detroit 
Free Press which “scooped” other 
sheets here with the reported “of-' 


fer” should enter negotiations and] 


showrooms, lots, wareliouses, vac- 
ant lots, without buyers. The auto 
workers term. this stockpile the 


bosses “strike fund.” “4 


let the union know about them. » 


 * 4k 
THE RUMORED “offer” of 


be ages g to the workers said, “If 
e company has an open mind 


The Ford Motor Company has 
observers standing around listen- 
ing to the union leaders’ speeches. 

This week the company in a 
“confidential” memo to its brass 
said that “it has an open mind on 
the guaranteed annual wage.” 

One of the Ford union leaders 


‘then let’ them agree to our de- | 
mands, not present contract re- 


: 
‘ :e 2 . : . + 4 * ; oct : Me : th : 
GM is repaited as being 6 pants! visions, to teat fd, Buty SMF. Of the 


.. The .UAW ‘spokesman’ said the A apart 
. - &. ale ~ ii ‘ ; pre ; tes 3 te ' \ 
an hétit nied : or. otal des ye nee 
ee ee Awe! HUAN Ss gv Coed gaiwors booth) sortie: 


") : 
Be rs Per i. 


strike for a wage raise, with the gan, Wis., are enteri the : 14th 
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eport Blasts Snails Pace 
Of New York Housing Plans 


AT THE PRESENT rate of city planning and rehabilitation New York City can- 
not hope to meet its minimum housing needs until 1965 at the very earliest, the Welfare | 
and Housing Council reported last week. City experts who had been inclined to rosy- 


viewed estimates and exaggeratec |_ 
speculations in their housing pro- 
'grams were dismayed by the hard- 
Paddy Chayefsky’s The | hitting conclusions of the Council 
Catered Affair (4) 9 at its Biltmore Hotel conterence. 


Loretta Young (4) 10 Revi iewing population. shifts and 


What’s My Line—Quiz Show Changes in community life and city 
(2) 10:30 ‘economy in recent years, the 


Sunday News Special (2) 11 Council warned the Administra- 
ae Movie: Children of il | tion that unless housing quotas 


‘(French) (4) 11:20. Excellent for the wage-earning majority were 
RADIO achiev red, none of the other press- 


Saturday, May 21 Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 
WABC, WCBS, Noon 


Pauline Frederick at the UN, 
Giants-Pitts WM©MCA' 


Selected TV and 
Movie Guide 


Lassie (2) 7 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Private Secretary—Ann Sothern 
(2) 7:30 

Spectacular—Tyrone Power, host 
(4) 7:30 

Toast of the Town (2) 8 

Eisenhowers News Conference 
(7) 8:30 

Play: 


ae ny May 21 
Junior Sports Session (2) 8:30 


a.m. 


On the Carousel (2) 9 


College Press Conference (7) 
11:30 

Big Top—circus (2) Noon 

Baseball: Dodgers-Phila. (9) 1:55 

Baseball: Yankees-Baltimore (11) 
1:55 

oe assidy ‘ 

Man of the Year ( 

Racing: Selbsont 
(7) 4:15 

Rin Tin Tin (7) 5:30 

Six O'Clock Report (2) 6 

Laurel and Hardy (2) 6:15 

Henry Fonda _ Presents—News- 
paper Story (4) 7 

Sports of the Day (13) 7:15 

Horace Heidt (4) 7:30. Groucho 
Marx—guest. 

Jack?e Gleason Show (2) 8 

Imogene Coca (4) 9 

Spanish Revue (13) 9 | 

Texaco Star Theatre — Donald 
O'Connor (4) 9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Damon Runyon Theatre 
10:30 

Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 

Movie: Background (British) 
(2) 11:15. Valerie Hobson 


TV 
Sunday, May 22 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 

Camera Three—Civil War Series 
(4) 11:30 

NY Times Youth Forum (5) 
Noon 

Learn to Draw (11) 12:30 

Baseball Hall of Fame—Jimmy 
Dykes (9) 1:15 

Baseball: Yankess-Baltimore (11), 
1:55 


‘ng problems—juvenile delinquen-, 
cy, family tensions, inter-group 
community unity, recreation facili- 
cies, health and other like social 
welfare needs—could be adequate- 
lv solved. 

The Council report said that “the 
gap between actuality and need 
appear to us to be, greatest in this 


sector (housing),” 
* 


THE COUNCIL criticized the 
“inadequate planning” by the city 
and suggested a more “compre- 

nsive approach’ to merge low- 
cost public housing programs with 
private developments “so as to 
produce lasting and stable residen- - 
‘tial communities.” | | 

It proposed: 

°® A far-reaching govermnental 
|program of loans and_ subsidies 


News, 
Baseball: 
1:25 
Yankees-Baltimore WINS 1:55 | 
Dodgers-Phila WMGM_ 1:55 
Hi Fi at Five WRCA 5 
Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 
Gunsmoke—western WCBS 8 Stanley 
| Conversation — Clifton Fadiman| One Summer Happiness! for low-rent public projects. 
'WRCA 8 \(Swedish) World ® Federal aid for clearance and 
(2)| Boston Pops Concert WRCA 8:30; Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. rehabilitation of substandard resi- 
Canadian Symphony WOR 10 Guild | dential and industrial areas. 
RADIO Interrupted Melody, Music Hall} © Long-term government loans 
Bread Love & Dreams (Italian)!at low-interest rates, tax conces- 
Sunday, May 22 72nd Translux isions and use of vacant lands for 
As We It—AFL Game of Love (French) Gram-'sites to provide low middle-in- 

AVABC Noon . ercy, Heights and Symphony come housing and to aid the re- 
World News Roundup WRCA| Camille (Garbo) revival, Beverly location problem. 

12:13 Sun. to Tues. Also Sat. and Sun at; ® A concentrated over-all ap- 
Phila. Orchestra WCBS 12:30 | Midtown : proach to the need for maintain- 
Baseball: Giants - Pitts. WMCA! Wuthering Heights (Laurenceling good housing areas. 

12:55 | 


livier-revival), Plaza , ° 
Anthology—poetry WRCA 1 Comedies, 
Festival of Opera. Strauss Ara-| Fifth Ave. 


Chaplin Keystone 
bella; Thomson's Four Saints in 3) New Chaplin Festival of Mu- 
Acts WOR 1:30 tual Comedies, 55th St. Playhouse, 


Baseball: Yanks-Baltimore WINS Eisenstein s Ten Days & Pu- 


\WRCA 11:15 

“MOVIES 
Hiroshima (Japanese), 
Marty, Sutton 


In the Soviet Union—documen-| 
tary and Chekhov's ‘The Upheaval, 


Baronet 


of 


See series 


‘and the housing crisis was linked 
THE COUNCIL declared that; with the growing school plight of 
four times the number. of present children from ___ these minority 
‘subsidized units was necessary to'homes. In this connection, | the 
meet the housing problems for Council report said that “our pub- 
co dickin's Mil ol St. Votaniune be low-income families. At the pres-|lic schools may come to serve not 
Baseball: Dodgers-Phila (9) 2 Dod gers-Phila. W MGM 1:55 vivals), Thalia : ere ome ae es oo ae the ae , oa 
Comedy Corner (13) 2 NY Philharmonic. John Corig- DRAMA of 220,000 homes in the next 10 the economically disadvantage ,” 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 'Jiano, violinist WCBS 2:30 | Phoenix ’35, Phoenix porlben: it warned. : developing a “class rather than a 

Lets Take A Trip—children s NBC Chicago Orchestra WRCA Win tikin'y Rainbow, ‘Hudson Cuild| The problems of Negro and ‘mass education” for the school — 


am (2) 3:30 | 
ais ats hb 2) TilesDr, Baxter ‘co ‘Community Theatre, 436 W. 27 Puerto Rican families were stressed population.’ 


Honier’s Odyssey Part Two (2) 4 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 
Super Circus (7) 5 
Adventure—Museum of Natur: al | 

History (2) 5:30 America’s .Town Meeting—What 
Sunday Lucy Show: (2) 6 Influence Should the Churches 
Meet the Press (4) 6 - |Have in Politics WABC 8 | | 
You Are There (2) 6:30 Sinking! Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 

of Titanie © fiction 
_ Foreign Press Report (13) 6: 30! 


eee ee 


3 
Rin Tin Tin WOR 5 
Special Music Program WwW 
6 
Jack Benny WCBS 7 | 
Biographies in Sound WRCA Wi; 


rca'St. Fri. & Sat. only | 
Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 
Finian’s Rainbow, City Center | 
Chekhov's Three Sisters, 4th St. 
Theatre (near 2nd Ave). Sunday | 
last nite 
Bis Stop, Music Box Theatre 
‘Comedy inu Music-Victor Borge, 
Minus Golden | 
WRCA 8 Melville's Billy Budd, Rooftop | 


=| Adventures of Sherlock Holmes| Theatre, lil E. ‘Houston, Tues <a 
WRCA 9 un 


3 RT Ibsen's Ghosts, Royal Playhouse, 


62 E. 4..Tues. to Sun. 
Mark Twains ‘Ameriea, Folk- 
 PELONTSUL family resort, private lake, 
swimming, boating, fishing, sports, 


‘say Theatre, 85 E. 4: Every Sat. 
music, counselor service. June $35, July 


nite 
Shakespeare “3 Jan Hus 
$40—children $20-$25. Decoration Day 
week-end, 3 full days $20. Pine Lake 


‘Auditorium, 351 E. 74. Tues. to 
Lodge, Kenoza Lake, N.Y. Call Manya 


Sun. 
Hamburger, Jeffersonville 212R. City: 
BE 2-4754. 


fe, Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N.J.,. TEchune 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS. 


°KFEPC Bill Revived 
® Motel Pays Damages 


FOR THE FIRST time 
California’s history a Fair Em- | 
ployment Practices bill was 
headed tor the floor of the state 
assembly and full-scale debate. 
The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee had tabled the measure last 
week, thus almost killing it in 
this session. However the full 
House voted to withdraw the 
bill from committee, thus bring- 
ing it nearer to passage than any 
time during the last 14 years of 
MUSIC efforts to secure an FEPC 


Concert Version of ‘Sandhog’ here. 
| by Earl Robinson and Waldo Salt, 
Jewish Young Folk Singers, Brook- DAMAGES 


Nathaniel Barber, this countrys 
only Negro city treasurer, was 
ree to another two vezr 
term in Gastonia, N. Carolina. 
‘A large percentage of his votes 
came from white residents. Dur- 
ing Barber's first term on the . 
Gastonia City Council 1953-55, 
he was elected treasurer of the 
city. His People’s Party, how- 
ever, was defeated this vear 
contesting other offices. 


Classified Ads 


ROOMS TO RENT 
'2 ROOMB to rent — one large. ve. kitchen 


im 


One — science 


Register 


Your Child Now! 
CAMP KINDERLAND 


Sylvan Lake 
. 

Girls and Bows ages: 6 to 16 

8-week scason 
2, 4, 6 and 8 weeks available 
| * 
program of land 
water sports, arts and crafts, 
singing, dramatics, etc. : 


Full 


* | . 
of $400 and 


* | 
A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish education 
with inter-racial living. 


* 
CAMP KINDERLAND 


New York office: 1 Union Sq. W. 
Al. 5-6283 @ New York 3, N.Y. 


5-2160 
ig Academy of Music, Sat. night 
' Amato Opera Theatre, 159) 
| Bleecker. Free. Call GR 7-2844 for| 
|reservations 
_ ‘American Dance Festival. Sat- 
hurday last day. -ANTA Theatre, 
[245 W. 52. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Cooperative, interracial camp 


RESERVE FOR GALA 
DECORATION DAY 
WEEK-END 


Entertainment by Leon Bibb and others 
All Sports @ Dancing @ Good Food 


New Family Rooms 


- Fall week-end only $17 


- 


vden Planetarium, Central 


Register Now ! 


* Harvey Schreibman * Edith 


* Television * Library and place to relax 
SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 
: With Gala Victory Celebration 
For information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 


even AL SAGES or welte wo 2 


D0 A EL A OE I ey a 


> As oo A ae ein Ae ae ols 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N. Y.C. 


TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURALL STAFF 


Featuring: * Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 


W at 79 St. Saturdays, 11, 


| Ha 
|Park 
‘|, 2, 3, 4,:5 and 8:30. Sundays— 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8:30. 

Brooklyn Children’s 
'Brooklyn Ave. & Park PI. Saturday | 
‘movie schow, 11 a.m., 2 and 4 p.m. 


Museum, 


| Free. Sundays open 1 to 5 p.m. 

Gilbert Hall of Science, B’way & 
‘25th St. Every day except Sunday 
49: 30. a.m. te 5 p.m. Free. Children 
can operate model train etc. by 
Bach butide. 

Saturdays at Three, Henry St. 
Ii\Music School, Sat. 3 p.m. Or- 
I chestral program for children. 


i SPORTS 
_ Baseball: 


a A =, OO! ee ere re ee eee 


Segal * New Recreation Hall 


Phila. at Dodgers, 


ppoundey 
* reanage Baltimore at Yankee 
Union Square West, N.Y¥.C. 3 


} | Ebbets Field, 1:30 Saturday; 2 p.m. 


fire pM 


net) 


< 


court costs were awarded four 
persons denied accommodations 
at the Resthaven meotel near 
Santa Monica. The suit, under 
the California Civil Rights 
Code, was brought after the 


complainants were denied rooms 


on the grounds of color. 
* 


THREE NEGRO children are 
attending elementary school 
with whites at Friona in north- 
west Texas, in the states first 
attempt at racial integration at 
this level. 766 children attend 
the school. 

* 

THE ALABAMA Supreme 
Court has upheld the death sen- 
tence given 30-year-old William 


t 


| 


privileges. Call evenings after 6 p.m. 
RI 9$-7369. 


——a 


FOR SALE 


ENGLISH BIKE—3 speed, 


—6$$38.95. BStandard Brand Dist., 


hand brakes, 
$68.95 value. Spee. 
143 4th 
Ave. (13 & 14 6ts.) GR 3-7819. One 
hour free parking or 2 tokens. 


tourist bag, reg. 


SERVICES 


———————— 


(Painting) 


| INTERIOR, 


exterior work. Houses eur 


specialty. Beauty and durability. Jack 
Rosern—GI 38-7601. , 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


SPIKE'S moving and pickup service, city, 


| 


Fikes, of Selma convicted of | 


first degree burglary, a capital | 


offense under state law. In 
1953, Fikes was charged with 
tape, and when the jury failed 


to impose a death sentence, he 


— subsequently tried for burg- 
ry. 


The Selma chapter of the | 


country. Short - notice, pian ahead. 


UN 4-7707. 


MOVING, 


storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8600. 


| 


j 
j 
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MOVING © STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
is E ith Bt GR 7-2457 
EFFICIENT RELIABLE | 


= 


NAACP is challenging the con- ; 


Supe aly 3s ibe ties gf | 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
Now York 3, N.Y. 
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THE PEOPLE W 


FOR THE WITCH HUNTERS 


ERE READY 


- 


NEWARK. — The un-Americans 
opened their Jersey witchhunt last 
week in the Federal Court House 
here before a hostile audience with 


|scores of workers, liberals and 


unionists unable to get in. Con- 
gressman Doyle, acting chairman 
of the subcommittee in the ab- 


sence of Congressman Walter ol 


By the time the un-Americans! rived and continued right through) McCarran-Walter infamy, took ot- 


arrived in Newark on May 16, 
thousands of Jerseyans had re- 
ceived leaflets, read newspaper 
ads and press releases and heard 
radio broadcasts exposing the anti- 
labor, anti-democratic and subver- 
sive character of the committee. 


the Emergency Civil Liberties 


the hearings. UE also issued large: 
quantities of written material in- 
cluding a leaflet headed “Bigotry 
is un-American!” and a four-page 
paper thé UE District 4 News. 
These went to all UE shops and 
were distributed at the aces 
stration. Local unions also issued 


The New Jersey Associates of jaa flets, 


The Civil Rights Congress _is- 


| 


Committee published three 3-col- 


umn full length ads in the New- | hitled 


ark News dealing with the witch- 


hunting invasion. The News has a' 
circulation of 250,000 daily in the! 


state. The Civil Liberties group 
also circulated thousands of an- 
nouncements of their mass meet-' 
ing on “The Right To Be Let; 
Alone,” held last Wednesday eve- 
ning. | 

A trade union committee against 
McCarthyism issued 20,000 copies 
of a leaflet to shops in the area 
entitled “The Target Is Labpr.” 
The leaflet dealt with the 17-year 
union busting record of the House 
Committee. 


The UE, a main target of the 


sued a leaflet in 5,000 copies en-' 
“Walterism Worse Than 
McCarthyism — Corsi.” The CRC| 
also mailed out a fact sheet dealing’ 
with the hearings. | 
Mrs. Bertha Bloksberg, wife *g 
Gabe Bloksberg who was sub- : 


poenaed, sent out a personal letter|claimed to have been a UE or-|that his wife had once 


to friends and acquaintances. She 


said the reaction to her letter was 
wonderful. 

In addition numerous organiza-| 
tions and individuals issued state- 


peared in print. Yes, the people) 
were ready for the witch-hunters. 
And they did a job on them that 
the un-Americans will never for- 


un-Americans had six 15-minute 


aptly put “this is “the worst of | 


radio broadcasts over the Newark|}my three years on the un-Amer-| 


News. station. 


They started the ican Activities Committee.” 


week before: the Committee ar- happy returns Congressman! 


ficial notice of the open hostility 
of the audiences. Doyle pleaded 
with UE members present to heed 
the advice of stoolpigeons and 
turn against their union. 

“We've had a lot of experience 
in hearings around the country, ~ 
Doyle said, “and we can tell by 
the facial expressions seen here 
that you are not in sympathy with 
the committee.” 


STOOLPIGEONS FAIL 

The first two witnesses were 
Ernst Pollock who said he was 
once a business agent for Local; 
437 UE, and Stephen Rudich who 


ganizer. Both said they had been: 
Communist Party members but 
had “drifted away.” They named 
several trade unionists as alleged| 
“Communists.” Their testimony, 


Committee members Doyle and! 
Scherer had to step in on numer-| 
ous occasions with long speeches, 


* 


‘UN-AMERICANS BLASTED — 
AS HOSTILE AUDIENCE 


“Before you've even heard the 


== motion?” said Nusser. Finally the 


. two Committee members 


went 


= cept it as it’ “attacked” the Com- 


F = mittee. 


Most of the questioning of Nus- 


= ser consisted of an attempt to get 


: ' him to state that he had held Com-. 


munist Party posts. Nusser invoked 


oe fo the Fifth Amendment, and charg- 
a ed the questions were designed to 


Charles Nusser, N. J. Commu- 
nist Party leader, who defied the 
un-Americans, 


= 


lock volunteered the information’ 


been a 
Communist Party member. 


CP LEADER DEFIES 
WITCH-HUNTERS 
The first “unfriendly” witness 


make an informer of him, “which 
I refuse to be.” Scherer argued that 
use of the Fifth Amendment im- 
plied guilt, but the CP leader re- 
plied that it meant nothing of the 
kind. | 

“The Fifth Amendment was put 
into the Constitution precisely to 
proteet the innocent. In ‘invoking 
the privileges of the Fifth Amend- 
ment I am not admitting guilt to 
anything,” Nusser said, “and you 
know it Congressman.” 

When Nusser was. asked to 
enumerate the various places he 


ments and press releases that ap-/fell flat in the main, however, and| Called was Charles Nusser, New : 


Jersey Communist Party leader, 


and candidate under the Patra. ceted 
Rights” designation for the state, 


had lived he mentioned Spain. 
Scherer then tried but failed to 
force the witness to admit he had 
lied in obtaining a -passport. “I 


in order to help the witnesses say assembly. Nusser immediately took, went to Spain along with thou- 


get. As Congressman Scherer so! what the Committee wanted said.|the offensive by demanding the sands of others to stop Hitlers 


Even this was ineffective how-)right to present a motion to quash| and Mussolinis invasion, and to try 


ever, and the most that came out his subpoena as illegal. Nusser;and stop Wo 
Many was the Communist Party was in'asked for “just five minutes” to said. 


a ee 


favor of socialism eventually. Pol- present the motion, but’ acting 


Picket Line of 1,200 Workers 


Give Un - Americans ‘Greeting’ 


The Ohio redbaiter also uttered key to the CIO. He voted for all) Arthur 
‘boys home. Owens also admitted 


NEWARK.—The Un-Americans! American.” “Labor unite—$1.25 an 
had a hard time in the courtroom|hour minimum, FEPC Act, Stop racist epithets against the Puerto the huge giveaway programs, x 


last week once they finished with 
their trained stoolpigeons, and be- 
gan to call decent Americans to 
the stand. But they had an even 


harder time Monday evening, after jammed with _shouting marchers. ers” he said. “They are just blindly|}y 


Runaway shops!” 


tending far past the hotel, were 


Rican workers who were on the 


‘that both sides of the street, ex-|derstand the signs they are being! the side of big business. 


made to carry by their union lead-' 


flexible instead of rigid farm price 


| So large was the picket line line. “Most of them don’t even un-!supports, and is outspokenly on le 
re 


The demonstratiqn was called) 
District 4 of the United Elec-| 


rld War II,” Nusser 


Nusser lashed out frequently at 
the Committee’s use of _ stool- 
pigeons and said “This committee 
is based itself on the testimony of 
informers and would collapse with- 
out them.” 

Lieut. John Owens of the New- 
ark subversive squad _ testified: 
briefly. He 
given out by Nusser at the Singer 
Sewing Machine plant in Eliza- 
beth, The leafelt called for an end 
to the Korean war, firing of Mac- 
and bringing American 


he filched a personal letter al- 
edly written by Nusser to a 

lative. 

The hearings were continuing at 

this paper’s deadline. Next week's 


following their union leaders who trical Workers. Union (Ind) andj|Jersey page will carry a full sum- 


identified a leatlet 


eS 


S 
+i 


the courtroom session, when they| Numerous police cars patrolled the 
returned to their lodgings at the|area, but the three hour demgn-jare out to dupe them.” It was ap-| consisted mainly of UE workers;mary of the witch-hunting probe 


Robert Treat Hotel. ‘stration proceeded peacefully. parent to all that the enthusiastic from UE shops in the district. Nu-'and the people’s offensive against 
Awaiting them was a picket The effectiveness of the demon-|throng understood perfectly what! merous workers from other unions, it. There will also be a full report 
line estimated at 1,200 persons, | stration was best illustrated by/they were doing. lin the Newark area also took part of the mass meeting called by the 
men and women, Negro and'one of the witchhunters himself— Scherer is one of the most reac- on the picket line. N, J. Associates of the Emergency 
. ° " . ° ; : | eo. 8 ; as : 
white. More than half of the pick- reactionary Republican Gordon tionary congressman in the House.| Qne thing is certain: The un-| Civil Liberties Committee held 
ets carried banners saying “Wal- Scherer of Ohio. Standing on the The CIO had him marked wrong. Aviad ee rae Wednesday evening at the Essex 
terism is worse than McCarthy-| steps of the Robert Treat, a lit-|on ten out of ten votes on issues’ ee are.on the detensive. House in Newark. 
They will never forget the “recep- ie 


ism—Corsi.” “Investigate runaway tle green around the gills, with = 
shops not unions.” “Walter-Mc-\the marchers sinfing “And _ if Coast Doekers’ me Bos ge abi wer | 90c MINIMUM 
TRENTON.—The State Assem- 


Carran Act must go!” “Halt Wal-| Scherer’s in the way we're gonna 
McCarry Attack on, minty rol ight over hin. Scherer sid ded £0 Get Free |the people of New Jersey. Every|piy voted t0 rae’ te sate mi 
Union busters Walter and peace the demonstration was the “worst Polio Vaccine es paeet, inte yes page _— wage to en de — 
thy.” “The people need jobs—not\of three years on the Un-Ameri- SAN FRANCISCO, May 16 Times played - nia wale ad the| ee ees : 


paigned for a $1.25 an hour min- 
imum. The State CIO criticized | 


smears.” “Walters bigotry is Un- 


can Activities Committee.” 


Walt Whitman Memorial — 
Sunday Afternoon, May 29, 
Harleigh Cemetery, Camden 


CAMDEN. — “Friends of Walt 
Whitman” will hold their annual 
memorial meeting here on Sunday, 


29, in Harleigh Memorial 
Park. Ceremonies at Whitman’s 
tomb will be highlighted with 
readings from the poems of the 
great poet, and also readings of 
modern poets who carry forward 
the humanist and democratic tra- 
ditions of Whitman. 

__ In addition. to :paying tribute. to 
. Whitman,,.a visit: will. be made to 


the grave of Mother Bloor who is 
‘buried nearby. Mother Bloor as a 
child knew Walt Whitman and 
was an admirer of his work. She 
helped to initiate the annual me- 
morials at his grave in order to 
foster an appreciation of Whitman 
jas a source of inspiration for those 
who fight for peace and democracy 
today. 

Walter Lowenfels, whose new 
book, “Sonnets of Love and Lib- 


(FP).—Polio shots for 9,000 chil- 
dren of West Coast longshoremen 


demonstration on the front page. 
It was a great day for democracy! 


will be paid for by the joint wel- 
fare fund of the International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 


time Association. 
The fund will buy Salk vaccine 


men’s Union and the Pacific Mari-! 


the measure as inadequate. 


—_ 


Church Group Urges 


for children under 15 who do not 
receive the shots free in school, | 
at a cost of $6 for ‘the series of; 
three injections. Cost of physi- 
cians’ services in administering 
the injections is covered by group 
service health plans under the 
fund setup. 


Children of ILWU members in 
California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton are eligible to receive the 
shots. However, the vaccination 
program has. been suspended in 
California pending investigation 
of cases of polio among children 


erty’ has been published recently, 


will be:one of the speakers, 


¥ 


world disarmament was made last. 


| 


GLEN RIDGE. — A call for 


week in a resolution adopted by 
the Middle Atlantic Conference 
of Congregational Christian 
Churches. The 25th annual meet- 
ing of the Conference was held 
here at the Glen Ridge Congre- 
gational Church. The Conference: 
represents. 30,000 members _ in' 
churches in New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland,. Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The resolution 


inoculated with vaccine from the 
Cutter Laboratories here. 


urged the UN to increse_ its .ef- 
forts to bring about world dis- 


‘President to set up's 


World Disarmament 


armament, 

Another resolution urged that 
a scientific commission be set up 
to evaluate the “present and prob- 
able effects of the fallout from 
atomic explosions. The _ resolu- 
tion cited the “general anxiety of 
the world’s people concerning the 
possible danger of atmospheric 
contamination’ in urging the 
a com- 
mission. The Conference _ also 
called for “full integration” ji 
publie: schools “as qui | 
sible.’ «. aes 
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Country Hails New 
Chances for Peace 


—See Page 4 


The Un- Americans Were 


Happy to Leave Newark 


By BERNARD BURTON 


NEWARK, N]J. 


THE HOUSE UN-AMERICAN Activities Committee did find something new in 


New Jersey, but it wasn't what it was oe for. 
two of its long-standing members, Clyde Doyle 


to Newark to preside over what 
had been scheduled _as,a routine 
“investigation,” with the usual 
supplying of names by inform- 
ers and the pillorying of “un- 
friendly” witnesses who won't 
truckle to McCarthyism as prac- 
ticed by McCarthy, of Wiscon- 
sin, or Doyle, of California. 
But the routine was shatter- 
ed even before the hearing open- 
ed, leaving the two Congressmen 
sadder, though not wiser. Their 
entry to Newark was greeted by 
requests for fair procedures com- 
ing from such respected groups 
as the New Jersey Council of 
Churches, the Essex County In- 
tergroup Council and the Essex 
County ; Jewish Community 
Council. [In addition, the N. J. 
Bar Asso. had sent observers to 
keep an eye on the procedure 
and the Essex County Bar had 
announced through Judge John 
O. Bigelow, former New Jersey 
vice - chancellor, that counsel 


was later brought out that Pol- 
lock was a “sick man,” having 
been hospitalized for alcoholism, 
Doyle merely noted sadly that 
this was another case of a “good 
United States citizen letting 
booze get hold of him for a 
while.” Nevertheless, no chal- 
lenge to Pollock’s testimony was 
permitted. 


Not only court procedure, but 
even committee procedure was 
thrown overboard, however, 
when “unfriendly” witnesses 


were on the stand. 
* 


WHEN LEWIS MORQOZE,. 


New Jersey secretary of the Civil 
Rights Congress, sought to sub- 
mit a motion that the subpena 
issued against him was illegal 
even under committee rules, he 
was gavelled down with the de- 
mand that he be sworn in, Doyle 
repeating: “This is not a court 
of law.” 


The Committee had dispatched, 
(D-Calif) and Gordon H. Scherer (R-O), 


The Congressmen may have 
been upset. Scherer was clearly 
panicked the night before when 
2.000 UE members demonstrated 
peacefully at the -Robert Treat 
Hotel? committee headqdarters. 
They carried placards demand- 
ing investigations of runaway 
plants, unemployment, attacks 
on labor's rights, and not smears 
against union leaders. As the 
workers demonstrated Scherer ex- 
claimed it was “the greatest out- 
burst” he had ever witnessed 
against the Un-American Com- 
mittee. Completely thrown off 
base, the anti-labor Congressmen 
rushed to telephone the FBI in 
Washington, despite an  an- 
nouncement by the Newark Po- 
lice Department that the three- 
hour demonstration was “order- 
ly. 

Nor was the demeanor of the 
Congressmen improved when 
such “unfriendly” witnesses as 


Assignment U.S.A. 


would be made available for any 
who needed legal assistance. 
* 

SO THE hearing opened on a 
detensive note, with Doyle bear- , j 
ing a pained expression and 
denying that the committee was , 
“fascist,” and protesting that this, 
after all, was not a court of law 
and the same rules of evidence 
did not apply. By the time the 
hearing ended the good citizens 
of Newark were wondering what, 
if any, rules of evidence did ap- 
ply. 

The two “friendly.” witnesses, 
Emest Pollock and Stephen H. 
Rudich, both former officials. of 
the United Electrical Workers, 
went blithely along supplying 
names for the committee's list, 
with little prompting. No. right 
of cross-examination of the in- 
formers was permitted. When it 


REP. SCHERER 


Charles Nusser, Communist Party 
leader; James McLeish, presi- 
dent of UE District Council 4; 
and Moroze insisted not only 
upon invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment to avoid persecution and 
entrapment by the committee, 
but in exposing the very aims 
of the committee. 

* 


9) 

‘ MOROZE, for example, re- 
peated such statements as: “I re- 
fuse to be a party to attacks on 
the rights of people to defend 
themselves.” | 


When Scherer sought to 
charge Moroze with being part 
of a “criminal conspiracy,” the 
Civil Rights leaders rejoined: “I 
have never committed any crime. 
That is more than I can say for 
this committee. One of its mem- 
bers, J. Parnell Thomas, was 


(Continued on Page 6) 


From a Mass. Textile Worker 


WE WERE especially struck last week 
by a contribution to The Worker $100,000 
fund campaign from an ex-GI textile work- 
er from Western Massachusetts, who sent 


a check for $56.38. He understands, he 
writes, that this is a rough year for us financially, 
but we've got to “keep slugging” because we are 
needed in the struggle for peace and for a better 
America for the great majority of our nation’s 
citizens, | 

The odd amount makes us suspect that it was 
his weekly pay envelope, a big sacrifice for a 
worker and one which we appreciate especially 
because it expresses a depth of feeling regarding 
our role in behalf of America’s workers. 


* 


> i: ALL AROUND, we received some $7,500 for 
the week--a thousand from the New England 
Fr reedom of the Press Committee, a thousand 


from the Eastern Pennsylvania Committee, $100 
from Michigan, $5,000 from New York, and vari- 
ous small individual sums sent directly to the of- 
fice. This takes our campaign to the $37,000 mark. 
(See table Page 13.) 

This money has kept us going, with all kinds 
of trials and tribulations these past weeks. But 
it has not been coming in fast enough and obliga- 
tions keep piling up. 

The way it shapes up is that Indiana, New 
Jersey and West Virginia alone have come through 
with more than half their goals so far, though the 
campaign period is more than half over. New 
Yorkers and New Englanders are close to the 
half-way mark. Marylanders, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vanians and Wisconsinites are at the one-third 
point. Beyond that, all other areas are lagging 
badly, with such major spots as Hlinois and Mich- 
igan hardly started at all. 

Let’s get some steam up, and put the cam- 


paizn over! 


How the Milk Comes 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE SUMMER vacation has become a treasured in- 
stitution for a good part of America and a welcome thing 
it is. The season is incorporated in many a trade-union 


agreement: it is sweetest when 
it comes with pay. And so no 
few families are deciding now, 
before they 
have torn May 
from the cal- 
dar where 
dar, where 
that precious 
fortnight or so 
in June, July 
and August. _ 

Will it be the 
woods or the 
summer camp: i 
the roar of the sea, the tanning 
sun, the busy surf and _ the 
breezy boardwalk at night? Or 
will it be the cool of the green 
countryside, the children dis- 
covering with their own eyes 
that milk comes first from the 
cow before’ it reaches Borden's 
bottles? Or will it be the sum- 
mer camp, the morning swim in 
the nearby lake, the evening 
performance of the lusty folk- 
singers twanging their guitars, 
the eager thespians and their 
topical revues? You pays your 
money and you _ takes your 
choice. 

You pays your money .,. as 
you sit down to write you think 
of our city children when the 
sun begins to burn the asphalt, 
many of whom know the joys 
of summer only when the water 
is turned on in the fire plugs 
along the curbstone. You see 


them every summer, in the tor- 
rid nights, splashing joyously in 
the rushing water of the gutters 
as the fathers, in shirt-sleeves, 
sit on the stoops with the 
mothers, glad the kids get even 
this brief respite from the swel- 
tering heat. 
* 

IT seems to me that the folk 
of the big cities have reached | 
the stage when we can demand 
and can win the right of our 
children to go to the country, 
as free of charge as the public 
schools. The trip to the farm- 
side is not only physically 
healthful, it should be regarded 
as an integral part of education, 
of a child’s schooling. * 

{1 remember the nine-year-old 
girl we met on vacation last 
summer, a daughter of the tene- 
ments, who gazed wonderingly 
at the cow, circling it half in 
fear, half in delight, ready to 
flee any moment. “You know,” 
she confided, “I never met a 
cow in person bexore.” She 
surveyed the horns, the swish- 
ing tail, the udders “where” she 
said hesistantly, “the milk comes 
from, doesn’t it?” 

Then there were the voyages 
of discovery among the crags, 
the pine trees, the fronds and 
mosses, the streams where the 
bull-frogs had their say in basso- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


— 


lolio Plan 


—See Page; 2. 


By MAX GORDON 


A*REPORT to President Eisenhower on the federal polio vaccine “program” con- 


fessed last week that the drug companies producing the vaccine have been violating their 


contracts to deliver all early supplies to the National Foundation of Infantile. Paralysis, 


for inoculation of 9,000,000. chil- 
dren in the most susceptible ages. 

The report was delivered by, 
Welfare Secretary Oveta Culp) 
Hobby, just before she was finally 


compelled to take the stand at a‘licensed to manufacture the vac-| Children in the first and. second 
public hearing of the Senate La- cine have a monopoly on its pro-| grades in schools throughout “the 

duction. They were giver free the| ation, and those in the third and 
vaccine formula, discovered after fourth grades who had taken part 
testimony in connection with bills years of patient work by Dr. Jonas im last year's tests. The agreement 
before it to regulate distribution B. Salk, though ‘customarily they| Provided that the National Foun- 


! 


bor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. The Commitiee is hearing 


_ of the vaccine. These bills are get-| 
ting wide public backing. 


Despite Mrs. Hobby’s admission, used for the Salk tests, was bought 
entirely by the National Founda- 


she opposed any federal legislation 
and insisted on her’ program of 
“voluntary” distribution, which de- 


| 


pends on the “good will and faith” nothing, 
of the medical profession and the 


| commereial agencies .of production before the vaccine was decla 


and distribution. 
; * 
THE SIX DRUG companies 


pay enormous royalties for such 


a formula. ‘Their early production,| ©¢S 


tion at‘a price which paid for their 
facilities. So these cost them 


In..order to keep them going 


North and South, Story 
Is Long, Bitter Strikes 


THE STRIKE authorization’ m 
auto comes as the southern strike 
wave still holds at a high level ‘and | 


there is little sign of settlement of spirit, is.in the second month. 


long strikes in maby other areas 
from the Atlantic to the Pacitic. 

The strike of 50,000 Southern: 
Bell Telephone Co. workers con-) 
tinued in its third month at this 
writing 
belatedly in the picture and set to 
very slow motion. President Eisen-| 
hower took. notice of the southern. 
strike only after the Communica-| 
tions Workers of America, CIO, 
called his attention to the com- 
panys flat refusal to arbitrate as 
the struck Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad finally agreed after a 
strike of two months. 

It was at the President's behest 
that mediators entered the situa- 
tion, apparently reluctantly, for 
the first time since the walkout’ 
began Mar. 14. There seemed to be 
no undue haste either on the part 
of the mediators or Bell. officials. 
The company has all along been 
set on “settling” the sirike by 
breaking it. 


* 

JUST TWO DAYS before me- 
diators succeeded in getting the 
company’s president, Fred ]. Tur- 
ner, into a conference with the 
CWA, Cecil Bragg, a striker was 
critically wounded from a_ scab’s 
gunshot wound. He is in a Pensa- 
cola hospital. 

The Atlantic Greyhound Bus 
drivers, organized by the AFL’s 
Amalgamated Street Electric and 
Motor Coach Employes, entered 
the sixth week of their strike tying 
up lines running through ten south- 
ern states. Last week the Amal- 
gamated called a conference in 
Charlestown, W. Va., of represen- 
tatives of locals in the entire Grey- 
hound system in the U. S. and 
Canada to-map a nationwide cam- 
paign of financial and other sup- 
port for. the 725 striking drivers. 

The 1,500 Godchaux and-.Col- 
Onial sugar refinery workers, mem 
bers of the United Packinghouse 
Workers, CIO, continued _ their 


| 


( 
ber Hotel and Restaurant Em-, 


; town diaters'Ployes. especially of the New York 
ee poo oS | affilates. with an. immediate mil- 


Central Trades 
cil, AFL, has called for full sup- 
port of that strike. 


velopment of the union’s organiz- 
jing drive in the resort area, has 
sparked. an organizing spirit in 
other fields of the area. The hotel 
union reports receiving calls from 
all types of groups for help to or- 
ganize. 


River and’ New Bedford, 17,000 
cotton-rayon workers are in the 
fifth week of their walkout with no 
sign of a break..The emp 
sist on a Wage cut, 


cope Co. workers of Lake Success, 
Long Island, members of the. IUE- 
CIO are’in the sixth week of their! 
walkout. — - 


ders, Frary & Clark in New Brit- 
ain, Conn., members of the United 
Electrical’ Radio ard Machine 
| Workers: {IND) areout for two 
months: with no. indication 
break. They are backed by the en- 
tire labor movement of t 


' 


. 


the main issue..The strike in which 
the Negro and white workers are 
showing a militant and united 


ees ee 
MEANWHILE the Miami hotel 
strike is becoming the focal point 
x the drive of the 420,000-mem- 


lion-dollar fund to aid the strikers 


rolling up big support. The N. Y. pi 


and Labor Coun-. 


The Miami hotel strike, a de-| 


’ 


In New England, mainly in Fall 


loyers in- 


Nine .thousand Sperry Gyros- 


“Two thousand workers :of Lan- 


| 


ion .of a! 
, m city. | 
Kohler Co. workers in Sheboy- 


red 
effective, the National Foundation 


ordered in advance enough vac- 
cine to inoculate the 9,000,000 


dation was to get the 27,000,000 
’s needed for these 9,000,000 
complete inoculations. before any 
vaccine was distributed elsewhere. 


Secretary Hobbys report to the 
President contained this. remark-| 
able confession that the compa- 
nies had been welching on_ this 
contract: 

“On April 22, each manufacturer 
individually pledged his company 
to ship vaccine only in accerdance 
with a voluntary allocation pro- 
gram, recommended by a national 
advisory council and adopted by 
the Secretary. . . . Sinte April 21, 
1955, no vaccine has been shipped 
into commercial channels; it is he- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


| in all IUE-CIO locals. 


° Rail Paper Heners Martyr 


TWENTY-FIVE women strik- 
ers were jammed into the jail at 
Fayetteville, Tenn., on charges of 
violating injunction which bars 
workers from coming within 
1,000 feet of strikebound Serbin 
Co. Strikers are members of AFL 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. 


* | 

LABOR, newspaper of rail 
unions, paid homage to memory 
of Charles E. Wright, member 
of Railway Carmen, who was 
murdered in recent L. & N. 
strike. “His sacrifice will live 
forever,’ declared Labor. News- 
paper also carried account of 
harsh sentences handed four 
L. & N. strikers in Birmingham, 


- Ala. They were given 30 days 


in jail, 150 days suspended sen- 
tence and $50 fine plus costs. 
They were charged with trying 
to scare a scab. | 
— oe 

NEW pattern of bargaining 
was announced by CIO Steel 
Union for wage reopening nego- 
tions which began June 7. Bar- 
gaining will begin concurrently 
with industry's Big Six. In past 
years talks opened with U. S. 
Steel in effort to set pattern for — 
industry. 

* 

CHEERS punctuated demon- 
stration for unity as AFL Butch- 
ers President Earl Jimerson and 
Secretary Patrick Gorman ap- 
peared at CIO Packinghouse 
convention. Earlier, Packing- 
house Union President Ralph 
Helstein had addressed Butch- 
ers convention. | 

* 

STRIKE assessment will be 
submitted to referendum vote 
Move 
was decided on by economic 


policy conference of unions in 
Cincinnati. James Carey, IUE 
president, warned that General 
Electric will be struck if work- 
ers dont get “decent contract” 


by Sept. 15. 
+ 


BROOKLYN EAGLE strikers 
were turned down in demands 
for severance pay. New York 
State Supreme Court Justice 
William C. Hecht denied re- 
quest of CIO Newspaper Guild 
on behalf of its members on de- 


- funct paper. 


* 

RAISES for 65,000 operating 
workers in rail freight service 
were obtained in agreement 
reached in Chicago between 
representatives of nation’s rail- 
roads and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


* 
UNEMPLOYMENT due _ to 
technological changes is biggest 
problem confronting 1,400 del- 
egates to quadrennial econven- 
tion of AFL Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, meeting in Bos- 
ton. 

* 


MERGER with CIO union 
and smaller unions is being con- 
sidered by convention of AFL 
Paper Makers, . meeting im Mi- 
ami Beach. - 3 

+. 


| GUARANTEED annual wage 
will be studied under agree- 
ment’ reached between CIO 
Glass union and _ Pittsburgh 
Plate Class Co. and _ Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
* 

SIGNING of postal pay raise 

voted by Congress was urged 


on President Eisenhewer by 
CIO President Walter Reuther. 


GM, Ford Votes Go 10-1 for Strike 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. 


THE BIGGEST STRIKE vote ever taken in the long history of the CIO Auto 
Workers Union, covering half a million workers in General Motors and Ford plants, is 


talk of the labor movement. You 
hear nothing else im buses, street 
corners, stores and in‘ gas stations. | 

In GM the vote is taking place 
in over 100 cities. In Ford it’s a) 
score of towns. ‘lhe effect on other | 


| 


‘sections of the UAW is seen by 


the report that the Chrysler work- 
ers will take a strike vote in June, 
despite the fact their contract 
doesn't expire until August. 

Their. contract can. be renego-| 
tiated 60 days before expiration 
which is August 31. This is the 
first time the UAW went into ne- 
gotiation and started off having 
strike authorization on hand to 
strengthen their bargainers. 

* 


| 


ANOTHER example of the will- 
ingness of the UAW rank and file 
to come to. grips with the arro- 
gant. companies who have offered 
nothing but sneers and ridicule of 
the union’s demands in more than 
20 sessions of bargaining is seen by 
the proposal of a GM local in Bal- 
timore. 

Albert J. Mattes, Local 239 pres- 
ident, said a one-week strike will 
probably occur even if the com- 
pany meets the unions demands 
by June 7. The angle here is to 
strike for local union demands. 

A spokesman for the UAW told 
this reporter this week that all re- 
ports of “offers” said to be forth- 
coming at any “moment” from GM 
or Ford had not been made at the 
par paiaing table. _The UAW 
spokesman said that the Detroit 
Free Press which “scooped” other 
sheets here with the reported “of- 
fer” should enter negotiations and 
let the union know about them. — 


, 


‘poration publicity agents were for 


; 


ling in here at the rate of 10 to one for strike. Here, in “Auto-Town” the vote is the 


— = a 


fed rumors to newsmen by cor- 


the purpose of putting the cor- 
porations in a favorable light and 
to thus cut down the overwhelm- 
ing strike vote which was leaving 
the companies aghast. The vote on 
May 18 showed 31 GM-UAW 
locals voted 10 to 1 for strike, and 
Ford locals so far have voted over- 
whelmingly for strike with more 
yet to come from both companies. 


* 


DOWN BELOW in the shops 
the militancy of the workers is 
being stimulated and it shows in| 
action against speedup. This last 
week the huge Chrysler body 
plant on Mack Ave., saw 9,000 
leave the shop backing up a group 
of trimmers who refused to accept 
a company dictate that they tum 
out the same production after 
Chrysler cut. manpower on the 
operation. The trimmers are fired 
but still refuse to be party to a 
speedup. | 

Meanwhile the results of this 
type of s up in practice every- 
al is building stockpiles of new 
1955 cars. . 

New car stocks have reached} 
the staggering amount of 757,856, 
more then 100,000 abovg what it 
was a year ago. Never in the his- 
tory of the auto industry have so 
many new cars been sitting in the 
showrooms, . lots, warehouses, vac- 
ant lots, without buyers. The auto 
workers term’ this stockpile the 
bosses’ “strike fund.” I 


| 
: 


: 


ue 


* 
THE RUMORED “offer” of 


possibly 4 cents for the guaranteed 
annual wage. The 6 cents an hour 
raise, according to the rumor be- 
ing peddled by the Detroit Free © 
Press, would be handed the -union 


to do what it wanted with it. 


The value of the UAW economic 
demands is tabbed at 43 cents an 
hour. That includes 8 cents for 
GAW, 11.6 cents for wage in- 
creases, a 25 percent increase in 
pensions, health and medical pay- 
ments to be made entirely by the 
companies, improved holiday and 
vacation pay. 

All the companies have offered, 
according to reports made at the 
recent GM and Ford national UAW 
meetings, was that Ford proposed 
34 backward steps in the contract. 
Jack Livingstone, UAW vice-pres- 
ident in charge of GM negotiations - 
said, “After 17 days we looked in 
the cupboard and it’s bare.” 

The largest vote to be taken in 
the strike poll is now going on at 
the massive Ford Rouge plant 
where 57,000 are working. Each 
day, three times a ay al Lo- 
cal 600 leaders address mass ral- 
wes age from —_ of the 

uildings, explaining why a at 
strike vote is mecded ett 

The Ford Motor Company has 
observers standing around listen- 
ing to the union leaders’ speeches. 

This week the company in a 
“confidential” memo to its brass 
said that “it has an open mind on 
the teed annual wage.” 

One of the Ford union lea | 


speeking_to the workers said, 
e company has an epen, mind 
then let them agree to our de- 


mands, not present contract re- 


; he gan, Wis., are entering t 14th T ( ™ 
abn mith” oF poet ng.te Jath aston’ Ht 


‘The UAW. ‘spokesman, said . the 
; ni 
: ot esloatede 


hex’ believed that bund 


u 
ors * tp TES > 


strike for a wa raise, “with M is +0) ‘ae’ het , tet + guts .o Hh 
ver} ‘wide Hlorth: South “Gilfere hee. ie Pian sai i, at nion, tear the guts ut of the. 
: | Maevae wich ieeol soutdie evi yae wiivertedbd 19lf do Inenolek 


a 2, 


MICHIGAN 


How GM Operates im Canada 


GM Gets 100 Demands from Canade-UAW 


‘a whole, then we are prepared to 
give battle.” 

The Oshawa GM _ negotiations 
will be the first place in Canada 
where the GAW demand is test- 
ed. Right now Canadian UAW 
headquarters spokesmen as well as 
the company are tending to look 
too much over their shoulders at 
what's going in in the U. S. in- 
stead of hewing out an indepen- 
dent line. , 

Tom MacLean, UAW assistant 
director, expressed this when he 


By MARK FRANK 


TORONTO. — GM bosses are 
still hedging on a reply to a set 
of 100 demands placed before the 
company by UAW negotiators here 
April 14 on behalf of 18,000 mem- 
bers in five different Ontario cities. 
_._The company is marking time on 
what happens in the U. S. with 
regard to the guaranteed employ- 
ment plan before they commit 
themselves on this side of the line. 


Negotiations are taking place on 
two levels—one with the Local 222 
unit in Oshawa of some 9,000 


two more paid statutory holidays, 
‘making a total of eight; elimina- 
‘tion of the differential between 
day-workers’ rates in GM and 
those at Ford and Chrysler; a one- 
year contract. Oshawa GM work- 
ers are also seeking to make up 
the monetary gains they dropped 
when they pulled out of the mas- 
ter-contract. 

Negotiations opened in Oshawa 
in a-mood of militancy. Charac- 
teristic of GM was its iron-fisted 
attitude when negotiators strolled 
up to the front gate. They ruled 
that only two could get entrance 


said: 


“The guaranteed annual wage 


a 
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CADILLAC SQUARE. Many of the oldtimers feel that the 
time is approaching for a city wide meeting of all auto workers in 
historic Cadillac Square to back up the demands and negotiators. 

se 


tremendous solidarity strike vote beging recorded in UAW locals 
of GM and Ford. You would lose your eyesight trying te find 
it in the kept press, outside of a couple of inch stories. That's why 
you have to read, circulate, support with financial donations, the 
Michigan and Daily Worker. HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR 
DONATION FOR THE PRESS sé UND DRIVE YET? 


TOLEDO. Watch for Kaiser slithering out of. making any 
more Kaiser cars and producing only jeeps, now that they bought 
the name of Willys. Retiring General Mathew Ridgeway is expected 


NEWS. Probably the greatest labor story in the nation is the 


to go on their payroll, which ought to help them in getting “de- 


workers; the other with the balance é 
fense’ work. 


in a master-contract demand for a 
chain of plants in Scarboro (Tor- 


is in the picture here but we cant 
move on it too fast. Whatever hap- 


. uards. the union finally won its|Pe®S across the river on the guaran- 
onto); Windsor, London and St eoint. ? : y looll sniniiel id -will icant tale 


Catharines. effect in Canada.” 
ae? One of the big beefs of Oshawa gry anime Heres 
The split. negotiations spring CM workers ie. that thelr daw aie | This kind of dragging at the tail 


rom the fact that in 1953, Osh Ctstom ae $1-A7_ am hour 20 °F What goes on in the top echelon 


of the four negotiators that ap- 


peared. After a tussle with security m | 
AUTO-LITE. The honeymoon period in Toledo is about over 
says a report we get from there. Auto-Lite workers have taken a 


strike vote to back up their 1955 demands and the unemployed are 


still many. Troubles ahead there for the UAW. 
circles of the UAW international i "t 
agreement. Strong rank and file cents below the same work as tilae ond and file neal in aera tanta igs Then are: 00 rouge Se rise deetcatpn 
ge cae ‘Ford and Chrysler in Windsor. | | , plant out Fort St., Detroit that. the Local 15 leadership may not 
pressure against domination of the . , \Canada and is at the root of the; },¢ able to hold them down because the company speedup and 
international headquarters officials|| Another big yee comand 'S steady increasing demand for more’ pushing around of workers is so bad. Watch that one it’s explosive 
and Canadian top officers brought|for a uniform ‘skilled trade rate autonomy in their union affairs. — a gxret aap 
on a revolt with the defeat last|throughout the region. Electricians) GM workers are under no illu- GRAVY. Last year the Ford brothers, Henry, Benson, Wil- 
year of the Reuther-Burt adminis-'#t Oshawa receive about $1.70 an| sions that the company is going to liam, got a million and. four hundred thousand ($1,400,000) each 
tration in the local. rerage Mptopdlin Shuts and Chrysler’ fold right under and grant all their out of the Ford Motor Company. At the present rate of $106 per 
Despite the twin contract nego- its $2.20 an hour. demands without putting every and) week it would take a Ford worker 390 years of working 52 weeks 
tiations all GM workers are united; Doug Sutton, chairman of the|all kinds of road-blocks in the way. | a year to make that amount, .The General Motot worker would 
in demanding the guaranteed an- negotiating committee for Local They remember the “11-day strike have to work 110 years to get GM president Harlow Curtice’s 
nual wage; substantial pay increas- 22 opened up with the hope of at Ford and the equally long bad salary and over 700 years to make Alfred P. Sloan's salary. 
es, a raise in company-paid pen- | peaceful negotiations, but made it day Massey-Harris-Ferguson strug- . : 
sions from $55 to $120 a month;'clear that “if the company does'gle. They are determined to take PROFITS. GM corporation profits rose 34 percent while GM | 
improved medical and hospitaliza- not face up to its obligations to their struggle to the, picketline if} workers wages dropped 5 percent from the last quarter of 1953 
tion benefits, voluntary overtime; the workers and the community as necessary. ‘ | through the last quarter of 1954, according to what Walter Reyther 
Ls told the UAW GM conference recently. GM and Ford made $2.98 
profit per hour on every worker. : 7 


os 


To Take Strike Vote | 


mn wectcs Senate Gets United 
liable authority that the 137,000. ) 
Chrysler workers will be asked a ne | 
: Ae a the UAW convention proceedings and find the part where UAW 


take a strike vote in August to 
back up their negotiators who will 
commence discussiens with the 

| d pp veered a bine “fiy a na, president states that the best defense agaist the H-bomb is peace. 

Catholic bishops: five Protestant; 2#e Wayne County CIO has a blurb this last week withthe foot- 

note, “be alive after a disaster—organize.’ What has to be done 


company sometime in July. | 
ehurch bishops and officers of Jew-| * . 
cal siameniteal .| is organize BEFORE THE DISASTER, or maybe you wont be 
ish organizations along with labor around to.ORGANIZE. | 


and civic organization leaders. call- 
ed on-the Michigan State Senate to 
pass FEPC. : : 


The appeal was made to the 


“The Ford Motor Company has basically not changed. since 
pre-union days. If they had their way, they would take the guts 
out of the contract” Walter’ Reuther, at the Ford UAW National. 
confab.’ : 
eer Sie * 

GET HEP. The Wayne County CIO News should reread 


ss ee ee. 


HIT SPEEDUP IN CHRYSLER 


— ee ee er Se ee 


| -* 

CIO. The Wayne County CIO convention will be held, Aug. 6 
at the Dairyworkers Halls. Who knows there may be a slate of 
officers running against Mike Nowak, Al Barbour, Alex Fuller, 
the three present officers. 


AIM OF UAW NEGOTIATIONS 


DETROIT.—Chryslar UAW ne-|up handled also at a plant level 
gotiators will hit hard at spseedup and then if it can't be settled with-| | | e 
when they meet with that com- in 90 days the local can take strike Senate State Affairs Committee to 
pany after July 4 on the new 1955 \action. ‘There too the Ford union bring out of committee the FEPC}. 


| * | 
NEW LOOK. Old Frank Martel, AFL prexy, who ought to 

know, since he was a Republican for years, warns organized labor 

not to be fooled by the “New Look’ of the GOP who are trying 

to hothouse a candidate for governor in 1956 in the person of 
Congressman Jerry Ford of Grand Rapids. The “New Look’ the old 

man of the AFL warns of is, Ford’s professed “friendship” for 

labor. Martel tells the GOP start repealing anti-labor legislation 

if you want laber to listen. 


contract and economic demands. proposes to ditch the -umpire’s bill passed by the House of Repre- 
The most far reaching proposal'handling or killing of speedup sentatives that forbids. discrimina- 
on fighting speedup made by the 8rievalces. ‘tion in hiring because of race, 
UAW fox years was to come out; Another method of killing speed- color, creed. : 
of the Chrysler UAW conference,|up grievances is to screen them out} Earl Crompton, Fair Employ- 
just concluded, Saturday, May 21.'before they get to the umpire;ment Practices director of the! 
That proposal would ditch the under the old contract. This was; UAW-CIO in Flint has called for, 
umpire as a voice in settling speed-|part of the no strike, company se-,all persons favoring a FEPC law 
up beefs, In the past speedup beefs|curity clause contract that saw to communicate their. support to 
could be negotiated at a local level'speedup according to the UAW En-jthe Michigan Senate. 
and if unsettled there, which is gineering and Time Study chief, Crompton called attention to: 
what happened, then the beef went Robert Kantor, increase an aver-'the House bill now bottled up in 
to the so-called “impartial umpire.” age of 5 percent each year of the|\the Senate Judiciary Committee 
But like all umpires he settled the five-eyar contract. and Cromptor says that it will stay 
big ones for the company and dish-} The Chrysler Corporation will|there unless people get in touch 
ed out crumbs for the workers. be asked in negotiations to end with their Senators and get them 
The Chrysler workers want in!180 wage inequities that exist now to demand it come out for a vote. 
their new contract a setup that willjin their plants. The union is-dis-| Father Raymond S. Clancy rep- 
allow speedup beefs to be handled cussing something new to take resenting all Catholic bodies in the 
at a local level BUT NOT GO TO'up with Chrysler, that is that if state told the Senate Committee, 
THE UMPIRE if -they can't be the company loses a grievance “Catholic churches in all Michigan! 
settled at the local level. where worker's get back, the com-|diocese and Catholic church wo- 


* 

OUSTER. GM Local 216 on the West Coast is asking for the 
ouster by CIO from their posts of Manuel Diaz and John Despol 
from their posts as president and secretary treasurer of the California 
State CIO. This move follows a report of two local union delegates 
that Diaz and Despol had cut a deal to lop off 30,000 workers 
from the jobless insurance rolls and imposing added _ restrictions 
on others, in exchange for a $3 a week hike in maximum weekly 
payments. It all came out during a CIO mobilization for improved 
unemployment compensation at the state capitol. - 

* 


PROTEST. You can protest the arbitrary refusal of the Im- 
migration authorities to permit Peggy Wellman to speak at a 
Mother Day Tribute in Chicago, by writing to James Butterfield, 
3770 E. Jefferson, Detroit. He is Director of U. S. Immigration here. 

- | 


GOOD FOR GM. The world’s largest Chevrolet dealer, Post-_ 
master General Summerfield has filed suit to recover $183,895 he 
claims he overpaid in income taxes. In opposing the 8.8 percent 
proposed postal pay increase and calling of Eisenhower to vete it, 
Summerfield is possibly merely trying to make sure that postal 
employees won't be caught in the same fix. 


LABOR AND MARXISM: 
Ideas They Cannot Jail, Dennis 

~ Ten Classics of Marxism 
The Communist Trial, Marion 
Economies of Peace and War, Eaton 
Economic Crisis and the Cold War, 

Symposium 
Fighting Words: 25 Years of the 
| Daily Worker 
The, Housing Question, Engels 
Labor Conditions in Great Britain, 

Kuczynski | 2.090 
‘Lenin on the Agrarian Question, Rochester 1.75 
Life and Teachings of VY. I. Lenin, Dutt 1.00 
Jose Marti and Cuban Liberation, Rodriguez .15 
joseph Weydemeyer, Obermann 1.85 
Monopoly Today {prepared by 

| Labor Research Association 20 
~Essays in the History of the Negro oor 
FOR COMPLETE SALES LIST, APPLY: 


People, Aptheker © 
editer, 2419 | _. BERENSON BOOKSTORE 
ee ee a ile asap 


The local union will seek strike pany will pay an_indemnity for/men throughout the state are 
mittee cant get a curb on s - leader told The Worker that a Jegislation as embodied in H.B. 24.” 
up. This is a radical change in-holiday- pay grievance affecting; Pyotestant spokesmen fechated’ 

In Ford’s the union wants speed- the hands of the umpire “ ‘<\dent o fthe Michigan Couneil of 
rf : ~'Churches and Bishop George Ba- 

Uj AW 1955 DEMANDS churches of Michigan. Five Pro- 
testant church groups, Methodist, 
(annual wage). j 6— Model Fair Practice Clause. eran and A.M.E. are supporting 

2—40 hours call in pay. 7—Preferential hiring of laid offiFEP. | 
eral wage increase. 8—Contract guarantees to endlish Community Council, Bill Oliver f 

4 — Improved fringe benefits,)speedup, “company security” for the UAW-FEPC and Ed Turn-if 
time rates, holiday and vacation| procedures. pene Women Voters and the United 1 
‘pay, shift premium ; 9—Improved local contracts. : 
8 a +o " —/iendorsed the bill. The Michigan 


authorization if its bargaining com-'stalling the issue. One local UAW|wholeheartedly in support.of FEP 
meetin gthe speedup situation. 7,000 people was seven months in the Rev. John Marvin, vice-presi- 
ber, resident bishop of the A.M.E. 
1—Guaranteed Employment Plan 5_Maximum two year contract.'Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Luth-' 
3-10 to 12 cents an hour gen-|union members. Boris Joffe testified for the Jew- 
pensions, health insurance, over-jclauses and bottleneck grievancejer of the NAACP. The League of|f 
Churchwomen of Michigan have} 
1 Se HiCIO testified for the bill. 
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POLL 50 TO 1 FOR ST 


By WILLIAM ALLAN | Reuther Says Ford Wants to Cut 


DETROIT. — Strike votes of The Guts Out of Union Contract 


from 10 to one, to 50 to one are } 
being chalked up in ford andjspeedup, particularly with the|mittee composed of International 
General Motors plants throughout! elimination of fatigue and personal; UAW reps to close out and with- 
the nation, reports the UAW-CIO. |time. |draw grievances before they go to 
The strike votes will cover 325,-| SENIORITY. Take away plant the umpire. In GM and Chrysler 
000 GM workers and 142,000| wide seniority of tool and die,/ where such a setup exists, 90 per- 
maintenance and_ transportation cent of the grievances are screened 


Ford workers and is expected to | é 
be completed by May 28. workers, and that production work-|out by this technique. The Chrys- 


Deadlocked negotiations brought ers be laid off as their jobs go ler UAW conference on May 19, 
on the strike vote as both auto|down. here will put an end to that ac-| 
companies presented a bunch of! REPRESENTATION. Take|°ordings to reports. 
anti-union proposals to the UAW jaway full time union committee-| The.GM negotiators are getting 
Ford and General Motors nego-|men, give them only two hours a/Somewhat the same proposals, ah 
tiators. day to solve grievances and let cluding demands for curbing the 

A sample of some of the com-jaggrieved workers negotiate with right of local unions to ask for 
pany proposals are seen. in what the foremen. strike authorization to win local 
John S. Bugas, Ford company) STEEL DIVISION. Company |“™°" agreements and demands. 
veep, former FBI agent, presented | says lay off 365 workers now at) At both Ford and GM the com- 
to the Ford UAW negotiating Rouge plant, cut pay 60 cents an 
team. Here they are: hour to match outside steel wages, 

PRODUCTION STANDARDS. |change incentive system, workers 
Take out of the contract fatigue|are making ‘too much, say com- 


time, personal time and change pany reps. teeman. 
wording from “production stand-| HEALTH AND SAFETY. Com-) Ford Facts, union newspaper of 


ards” to “work standards.” Time pany says take that out of the con-|Ford Local 600 relates that the 
study all work-tool and die, main- tract, “have faith in us” they told 


tenance, transportation, electrici-|the union. 
ans, millwrights. In other words;)s GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE. 


streamline the ‘decks for more Company wants a screening com- 


panies are aiming to cut down the 
union committeemen and Bugas 


ing the alternate’ union commit- 


cent increase in pensions, the 11.6) 
cents increase in wages, wage in-| 


creases for skilled workers, im- 
proved vacation and holiday pay, 
better ‘medical insurance, FEPC 
clause, or the two-year contract. 

This entire situation says Ford 
Facts is union busting in the high- 
est sense, 

“The negotiations have reached 
the fighting stage,” says Ford 
Facts, “we now call on the mem- 
bership to place their weight... 


demonstrate to the Ford Company 


. 
*@7 . be 


editorials in most daily newspa- 
pers. : 

Charles Adams, shop chairman 
of the GM South Gate plant in an 
article in the last issue of the lo- 
cal paper, The Assembler, warned 
the membership about hushing 
GM talks. He cited company 
stockpiling as an example of the 
anti-union program of GM_ that 


they were getting away with. 


Meanwhile on another front, 
that of local union negotiations at 


that they are prepared to fight to, 
back up the demands. ... Thea plant level, showed the same 
Ford workers by the size of their arrogant attitude by GM towards 
strike vote, will determine the de-;demands. At Transmission, Tern- 
gree to which the Ford Motor |stedt, Diesel, Forge, Fleetwood 


Company will bargain.” 


The same frank appraisal of 
what the company’s doing is not 


evident around GM. General 


‘Motors Local 216 in Los Angeles, | 


on what is happening in GM as far 


as making it public through union 


press. 


The recent membership meeting) 
company has made no offers on of Local 216, made the point that for an economic gain in top nego- 
ithe union demands for a 25 per- General Motors has not kept any |tiations. Five years ago when the 
pledge of secrecy as can be gath- 
ered from its full page ads and’ 


and a number of other plants of 
GM in this area the corporation 
was arrogantly ignoring collective 
bargaining and scoffing or reading 
magazines while unionists talked. 


omteg \Calif., opposed UAW veep Jack| Both Walter Reuther and. Jack 
even asked to have a voice in nam- [ivyingstone’s demand for secrecy Livingstone, also Ken Bannon of 


Ford-UAW top committees have 
stated in recent national union 
confabs that not a single local 
union demand will be sacrificed 


pension deal was cooked, local 
union demands were ditched. 


- 
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Steel Workers 
Hit the Bricks 


ECORSE. — Anti-union activities 
by steel tycoon G. T. Weir who 
now owns the Great Lakes Steel 
Corp. here, saw close: to 10,000 
Steel workers, members of the CIO. 
hit the bricks, May 12. | 

Shop workers told the Michigan 
Worker that since Weir and _ his 
National Steel, Corporation took: 
ove rthe big mill here, a get tough: 
policy with the steel union local) 
1299 has been in process. 

The workers were fired accord- 
ing to reports and the issue was 
speedup which is now one of the 
most constant beefs in the mill. | 
General guerilla warfare against 
» working conditions won by Local 
anagement’s tactics ac- 
cording to the shop workers talked 


Anti-Negro Hoodlums Hit Again 
At Negro UAW Member's Home 


All the noted “crime -trtagged sabi 
Negro worker's home at 18-199jhave ground to a halt when Ito. 
Riopelle where Mr. and Mrs. Easby ;Comes to finding such hooligans. | 


DETROIT.—White supremacist | 
hoodlum violence again attacked a methods of the police seem 


| * 
Two weeks ago an even more bare- 
faced defense of this hoodumism) THE WORKERS also said that 


was carried out by the cops. lover 90 percent of the steel put 


Wilson live. 
This time it was a rock thrown) 


UAW Charges Dodge Makes 
Time Clocks of Workers 


HAMTRAMCK. — Joe Cheal,' 
president, and Pat Quinn, vice-| 
UAW-CIO Local 
ge No.*3 which has 20,000) paper that production no longer at 


president of 


Dod 
me 


ing to reduce the workers to be- 


out goes into manufacturing of 
automobiles and that the provoca- 
tive speedup moves of some of the 
auto companies is being followed 
here by Weirton. The steel workers 
in Michigan who number about 30,- 
000 in a number of plants will seek 
the same ‘wage increase that is set 
by the steel workers union leader- 


- 


ship in Pittsburgh. | 


The striking workers at Great 


Lakes mill and Hanna Furnace mill, it and 
the workers for it. 


also owned by Weirton, returned 
to work May 12, the same day they 
walked out on day and afternoon 
shifts until the fired workers were 
returned. 


~~ 


at the picture window, but wine Pigg = : 
time it hit the side of the house.| _ 4 mob of 400 “picketed” as they 7 


At other times it had smashed Claimed for two hours in front of 
the window. Mrs. Wilson called the Wilson home, abused the fam-| 
the police and was told that the ily, cursed and swore, walked all 
area was being “heavily patrolled” Over the lawn, while police stood’ 
by cops. by. | 

A police car was parked just up| 
the street from the Wilson’s home, | 
but the cops in it said they didn’t|’¢ | 
seee anvthing. The Wilsons have this mob. | 
been the target of a mob of white| This reporter can remember 
supremacists who broke into the when cops were rushed from — 
home before the Wilsons moved in,|over the city, ‘taken off traffic de-| 
plugged up the plumbing, and), . Lae oa 
flooded the house, nearly smashed |t@ils; so much so that accidents ae 
the furnace, broke every window |creased, and rushed over to the 
pane in the house and threw red|Square D plant to break up a 
and black paint over the front of picket line, club workers and ride 
the house. them down with mounted police. 

Not a single arrest for such wil-|The police Commando Squad, sup- 
ful destruction of a citizen’s prop-|posed to be ready on 24-hour no- 
erty has been made. No suspect!tice for-any emergency, has never 
has been questioned. So far as'been used to break up a mob of; 
newsmen know, no one has ever |white hoodlums like the one which' 
been questioned ‘by the cops. ‘massed before the Wilson’s home. 


Can you afford to pay 
were not enough police at the 


Davison Street station to break up 
On Consumers. 


~ 


Oil for gasoline. 


_ GET. Your organization, 
committee to talk to your S 


gas and gasoline hike. Stop 
pocket books. 


R 


A THREE-WAY SQUEEZE 


An Editorial 


out one and one-half cents 


The cops’ excuse was that there, 4 quart for milk like the Michigan Milk Producers (Bor- 
den and National Dairies, Wall St. outfits) want to impose 


Can you afford to pay out $800,000,000 more a year 
_ for natural gas that the bunch of robbers who control 
natural gas want to take out of your pockets? 

Can you afford to pay 2c more a gallon to Standard 


WRITE. To your Congressman and U. S. Senators 
tell them to get a Federal investigating committee into 
Michigan, but quick to sift out and expose these profiteers. 


your local union, your PAC 
tate Senator, Representative 


to get into a.campaign against the milk increase natural 


the plunder of the people's 


mbers working at the big plant 
here charge the company with try-| 


ing a time study clock. 
The union leaders say in the 
Dodge Main News, union news- 


Chrysler's Dodge plant is based on 
a worker's ability to do the job but 
on what the machine dictates he or 
she will produce. 


This the union leaders point out 


‘is responsible for workers walking 


out on strike, unable to bear up 
under the terrific speedup and pro- 
vocation of company  foremen, 
supervision, time study experts and 
chasers generally. | 
The Dodge management fired 
some workers and are charged di- 
rectly by the union with causing 
the walkout and then disciplining 


A spekesman for Dodge No. 3 
told The Worker that peak pro- 
duction on the 1955 Dodges had 
now been reached and May, June, 
July, is always a tough period for 
the Dodge workers. Dodge on May 
II produced its 200,000th car and 
it’s learned that 40,000 are unsold. 

He said that layoffs around 800 
a week, except for the last two 
weeks of May would start around 
the first week in June, as the 1955 
production tapered off. The com- 


|pany whose showrooms according 


to reports are. the most filled of 
any auto company, seeks to pro- 
voke workers into striking by arbi- 
trary raises in speed of production 
and provoking of workers. 

Meanwhile the Dodge company 
acting in the most provocative man- 
ner tells Dodge Local No. 3 offi- 
cials that they reserve the right 
to retime jobs at any future date 
and make higher production de- 
mands on the workers anytime they 
feel like. The Chrysler Co. at 
Mack Ave. plant fired eight work- 
ers for not making production, 
May 13. 


— 


Cobo Cuts Kids Recreation: Uses Money for Cops 


By K. SMITH : 
Mayor Cobo and the City tet beet Now and then they would answer was no and he hastened to 


add that if there were something 


reluctant to talk about it. One 


cil turned down a Board of Parks 


and Recreation request for an an-'make special threats to them. In- 
variably they picked on Negro 


nual budget of 12 million dollars. 
At the same time they increased 


call some of the boys by name and 


youths after stopping to frisk 


teacher however put her finger on 
one important source of the prob- 
lem. “The teachers have a difficult 


to do there probably wouldn't be 


so many fights. 
The Board of Parks and Recrea- 


the allotment for the police de-|them. I spoke to one of them. There tion explained that in the spring 
partment. : [was fear and hatred in his voice the recreation program is cut in 
To find out what this means as he told how scores of ‘these ‘preparation for the busy summer 
to the kids this reporter went to teen-agers are rounded up andjseason. At Hutchins school the 
Hutchins Intermediate School as garted down to the police station atsacochaal program has been com- 
classes let out three or four policejevery week. “They say we're loit-| pletely eliminated except for a 
squad cars cruised threateningly ering!” “Oh, now and then there| swimming class for boys one night 
around the area. Juvenile officers are some fights, I guess that’s why|a week. 
were out on the sidewalk herding they come — here every day.”| I wanted: to find out more about 
,the kids along and. shouting at!I*asked him if there was anything/the so-called delinquency pitob- 


x 


time with the children because 
we have overcrowded classrooms 


‘of 40 to 45 students.” ) 


Shortage of teachers and crowd- 


ed classrooms contribute to crime, 


among teen-ggers, Yet many quali- 
fied Negro teachers are not given 
jobs except in those schools that 
are well over 50 percent Negro. 


them. “Stop loitering! Move along for the kids to do after school. His lem at Hutchins but found many;who refuse to be stereotyped as 
of the teachers and the principal 


juvenile delinquents as in the movie 
“Blackboard Jungle,” have the an- 
swer—increased recreational facili- 
ties, civic groups,, church groups 


have the answer, and Commission- 


er Piggins himself has the answer. 

Why not an emergency public 
hearing by the City Council where 
the trade unions, civic organiza- 
tions, churches, Negro teachers 
and social welfare groups can ex- 
press their thoughts and proposals 
to meet the problems menacing the 


The +: youngsters, « themselves young people today. ae 
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Country | 
YOrwer Chances for Peace 


The Un- Americans Were 
‘Happy to Leave Newark 


By BERNARD BURTON 


NEWARK, N]J. 


~THE HOUSE UN-AMERICAN Activities Committee did find something new in 


New Jersey, but it wasn't what it was looking 


for. 


The Committee had dispatched 


two of its long-standing members, Clyde Doyle (D-Calif) and Gordon H. Scherer (R-O), 


to Newark to preside over what 
had been scheduled as a routine 
“investigation,” » with the usual 
supplying of names by inform- 
ers and the pillorying of “un- 
friendly” witnesses who won't 
truckle to McCarthyism as prac- 
ticed by McCarthy, of Wiscon- 
sin, or Doyle, of California. 

But the routine was shatter- 
ed even before the hearing open- 
ed, ledving the two Congressmen 
sadder, though not wiser. Their 
entry to Newark was greeted by 
requests for fair procedures com- 
ing from such respected groups 
as the New Jersey Council of 
Churches, the Essex County In- 
tergroup Council and the Essex 
County Jewish Community 
Council. In addition, the N. J. 
Bar Asso. had sent observers to 
keep an eye on the procedure 
and the Essex County Bar had 
announced through Judge John 
O. Bigelow, former New Jersey 
vice -chancelior, that counsel 
would be made available for any 
who needed legal assistance. 

* 

SO THE hearing opened on a 
defensive note, with Doyle bear- 
ing a pained expression 
denying that the cammittee was 
“fascist,” and protesting that this, 
after all, was not a court of law 
and the same rules of evidence 
did not apply. By the time the 
hearing ended the good citizens 
of Newark were wondering what, 
if any, rules of evidence did ap- 
ply. 

The two “friendly” witnesses, 
Ermest Pollock and Stephen H. 
Rudich, both former officials of 
the United Electrical Workers, 
went blithely along supplying 
names for the committee’s: list, 
with: little prompting. No right 
of cross-examination of the in- 
formers was permitted. When it 


and 


was later brought out that Pol- 
lock was a “sick man,” having 
been hospitalized for alcoholism, 
Doyle merely noted sadly that 
this was another case of a “good 
United States citizen — letting 
booze get hold of him for a 
while.” Nevertheless, *no chal- 
lenge to Pollock's testimony was 
permitted. 


Not only court procedure, but 
even committee procedure was 
thrown overboard, however, 
when “unfriendly” witnesses 


were on the stand. 
* 


WHEN LEWIS MOROZE,. 
New Jersey secretary of the Civil 
Rights Congress, sought to sub- 
mit a motion that the subpena 
issued against him was illegal 
even under committee rules, he 
was gavelled duwn with the de- 
mand that he be sworn in, Doyle 
repeating: “This is not a court 
of law.” 


>} 


REP. SCHERER 


The Congressmen may have 
been upset. Scherer was clearly 
panicked the night before when 
2,000 UE members demonstrated 
peacefully at the Robert Treat 
Hotel, committee headquarters. 
They carried placards demand- 
ing investigations of runaway 
plants, unemployment, * attacks 
on labor's rights, and not smears 
against union leaders. As_ the 
workers demonstrated Scherer ex- 
claimed it was “the greatest out- 
burst” he had ever witnessed 
against the Un-American Com- 
mittee. Completely thrown oft 
base, the anti-labor Congressmen 
rushed to telephone the FBI in 
Washington, despite an = an- 
nouncement by the Newark Po- 
lice Department that the three- 
hour demonstration was “order- 
ly.” 

Nor was the demeanor of the 
Congressmen improved when 
such “unfriendly” witnesses as 
Charles Nusser, Communist Party 
leader; James McLeish, presi- 
dent of UE District Council 4; 
and Moroze insisted not only 
upon invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment to avoid persecution and 
entrapment by the committee, 
but in exposing the very aims 
of the committee. 

* 

MOROZE, for example, re- 
peated such statements as: “I re- 
fuse to be a party to attacks on 
the rights of people to defend 
themselves.” 

When Scherer sought to 
charge Moroze with being part 
of a “criminal conspiracy,” the 
Civil Rights leaders rejoined: “I 
have never committed any crime. 
That is more than I can say for 
this committee. One of its mem- 
bers, J. Parnell Thomas, was 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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From a Mass. Textile Worker 


WE WERE especially struck last week 
by a contribution to The Worker $100,000 
fund campaign from an ex-GI textile work- 


er from Western Massachusetts, who sent 
a check for $56.38. He understands, he 


writes, that this is a rough year for us financially, 
but weve got to “keep slugging” because we are 
needed in the struggle for peace and for a better 
America for the great majority of our nation’s 
citizens. ° 

The odd amount makes us suspect that it was 
his weekly pay envelope, a big sacrifice for a 
worker and one which we appreciate especially 
. because it expresses a depth of feeling regarding 
our role in behalf of America’s workers. 


* 


ALL AROUND, we received some $7,500 for 
the week—a thousand from the New England 
Freedom of the Press Committee, a thousand 


from the Eastern Pennsylvania Committee, $100 
from Michigan, $5,000 from New York, and vari- 
ous small individual sums sent directly to the of- 
fice. This takes our campaign to the $37,000 mark. 
(See table Page 13.) 

This money has kept us going, with all kinds 
of trials and tribulations these past weeks. But 
it has not been coming in fast enough and obliga- 
tions keep piling up. 

The way it shapes up is that Indiana, New 
Jersey and West Virginia alone have come through 
with more than half theit goals so far, though the 
campaign period is more than half over. New 
Yorkers and New Englanders are close to the 
half-way mark. Marylanders, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vanians and Wisconsinites are at the one-third 
point. Beyond that, all other areas are lagging 


badly, with such major spots as Illinois and Mich-. 


igan hardly started at all. 
Let’s get some steam up, and put the cam 


‘paign over! | 


ils New 


—See Page 4 


Assignment U.S.A. 


How the Milk Comes 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE SUMMER vacation has become a treasured in- 
stitution for a good part of America and a welcome thing 
it is. The season is incorporated in many a trade-union 


agreement: it is sweetest when 
it comes with pay. -And so no 
few families are deciding now, 
before they 
have torn May 
from the cal- 
dar where 
dar, where 
that precious 
fortnight or so 
in June, July 


and August. 


Will it be the 

woods or the 

summer camp: : 

the roar of the sea, the tanning 
sun, the busy surf and_ the 
breezy boardwalk at night? Or 
will it be the cool of the green 
countryside, the children dis- 
covering with their. own eyes 
that. milk comes first from the 
cow before it reaches Borden's 
bottles? Or will it be the sum- 
mer camp, the morning swim in 
the nearby lake, the evening 
performance of the lusty folk- 
singers twanging their guitars, 
the eager thespians and_ their 
topical revues? You pays your 
money and you takes your 
choice. 


You pays your money... as 
you sit down to write you think 
of our city children-when the 
sun begins_to burn the asphalt, 
many of whom know the joys 
of summer only when the water 
is turned on in the fire plugs 
along the curbstone. You see 


them every summer, in the tor- 
rid nights, splashing joyously in 
the rushing water of the gutters 
as the fathers, in shirt-sleeves, 
sit on the stoops with the 
mothers, glad the kids get even 
this brief respite from the swel- 
tering heat. | 
* 

IT seems to me that the folk 
of the big cities have reached 
the stage when we can demand 
and can win the right of our 
children to go to the country, 
as free of charge as the public 
schools. The trip to the farm- 
side is. not only _ physically 
healthful, it should be regarded 
as an integral part of education, 
of a child’s schooling. 

I remember the nine-year-old 


girl we met on vacation last 


summer, a daughter of the tene- 
ments, who gazed wonderingly 
at the cow, circling it half in 
fear, half in delight, ready to 
flee any moment. “You know,” | 
she confided, “I never met a 
cow in person becore.” She 
surveyed the horns, the swish- 
ing tail, the udders “where” she 
said hesistantly, “the milk eomes 
from, doesn’t it?” 

Then there were the voyages 
of discovery among the crags, 
the pine trees, the fronds and 
mosses, the streams where the 
bull-frogs had their say in basso- 


(Continued on Page-11) 
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By MAX GORDON 


A REPORT to President Eisenhower on the federal polio vaccine “program” con- 


rs. Hobby A 


fessed last week that the drug companies producing the vaccine have been violating their 
contracts to deliver all early supplies to the National Foundation of Intqattite Paralysis, 


for inoculation of 9,000,000. chil- 
dren in the most susceptible ages. 


| commercial agencies of production before the vaccine was declared 


The report was delivered by and Gistribution. 
Welfare Secretary Oveta Culp * 
Hobby, just before sh was finally | 


compelled to take the stand at a 
public hearing of, the Senate La-|cine have a monopoly on its pro- 


duction. They were given free the 
discovered after, fourth grades who had taken part 


bor and Public Welfare Com- 


of the vaccine. These bills are get- 
ting wide public backing. . 


Despite Mrs. Hobby’s admission, ‘used for the Salk tests, was bought 
she opposed any federal legislation entirely by the National Founda- 
and insisted on her program of!tion at a price which paid for their 

“voluntary” distribution, which de- facilities: So 


pends on the “good will and faith” 


of the medical profession and the 


mittee. The Committee is he itak| <ineleg formula, 
testimony in connection with bills‘years of patient work by Dr. Jonas 
before it to regulate distribution: 


B. Salk, though customarily they 


a formala. Their early production, 


these cost 


nothing. 


licensed to manufacture the vac- 


[pay enormous royalties for such! 


them 


effective, the National Foundation 
ordered in advance enough vac- 


THE SIX DRUG companies cine to inoculate the 9,000,000 


children in the first. and second 
grades in schools throughout the 
nation, and those in the third and 


in last year’s tests. The agreement 
provided that the National Foun- 
dation Was to get the 27,000,000 
'ce’s needed for these 9,000,000 
complete inoculations before any 
vaccine was distributed elsewhere. 


Secretary Hobby's .report to the 
President contained this remark- 
able confession that the compa- 


In order to keep them going/nies had been welching on_ this 


North and South, Story 
Is Long, Bitter Strikes 


THE STRIKE authorization in 
auto comes as the southern strike 
wave still holds at a high level and 
there is little sign of settlement of 
jong strikes in many other areas 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


The strike of 50,000 Southern 
Bell Telephone Co. w orkers con- 
tinued in its third month at this: 
writing with Federal mediators, 
belatedly in the picture and set to 
very slow motion. President Eisen- 
hower took notice of the southern 
strike only after the Communica- 
tions Workers of America; CIO, 
called his attention to the com- 
panys flat refusal to arbitrate as 
the struck Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad finally agreed after a 
strike of two months. 


It was at the President's behest 
that mediators entered the situa- 
tion, apparently reluctantly, 
the first time since the walkout 
‘began Mar. 14. There seemed to be 
no undue haste either on the part 
of the mediators or Bell officials. 
The company kas all along been. 
set on “settling” the strike by 


breaking it. 
* 


JUST TWO DAYS before me- | 
diators succeeded in getting the 
company’s president, Fred J. Tur-' 
ner, into a conference with the 
CWA, Cecil Bragg, a striker was 
critically wounded from a_ scabs; 
gunshot wound. He is in a Pensa- 
cola hospital. | 


_for|*. 


the main issue. The strike in which 


showing a militant and | 
spirit, is in the second month. 
* 

MEANWHILE the Miami hotel 
strike is becoming the focal point, 
of the drive of. the 420,000-mem- 
ber Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes, especially of the New York 
‘affilates, with an immediate mil- 
lion-dollar fund to aid the strikers 
rolling up big support. The N. Y. 
Central. Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, AFL, has called for full sup- 
port of that strike. 

The Miami hotel strike, a de- 


velopment of the union’s organiz- 
ing drive in the resort area, has 
sparked ah oOrgahizing spirit in 
other fields of the area. The hotel 
union - recei calls from 
all types of groups. for help to or- 
ganize. 

In New England, maiialy in Fall 
River and New Bedford, 17,000 


The Atlantic Greyhound Bus 
drivers, organized by the AFL’. 
Arnalgamated Street Electric and} 
Metor Coach Employes, entered 
« the sixth week of their strike tying 
up lines running through ten south- 
erm states. Last week the Amal- 
amated called a conference in 
harlestown, W. Va., of represen- 
tatives of locals in the entire Grey- 
hound system in the U. S. and: 
Canada to map. a nationwide cam- 
paign of financial and other sup- 
port for the’ 725 striking drivers. te 

The 1,500 Gedcheue': and Col-/mon 
onial sugar refinery warkers, mem- 


Workers, CIO. continued | their 
strike for a wage raise, with the g 


very\ wid ide ‘orth: sith '@ Ba fejitial’ ma 


cotton-rayon. workers are in the} 
fifth week of their walkout with no 
sign of a break. The employers in- 
‘sist on a wage cut. 

Nine: thousand Sperry.- Gyros- 
cope Co. workers of Lake Success, 
| Long Island, members of the IUE-| 
GIO are in the sixth week of their 
walkout. 

- Two eae sbllbecie of Lén- 
ders, Acoucts ‘& Clark in New ‘Brit-| 
ain, Conn., members of the United 
Electrical. Radio and Machine 


worked {IND) are out for pe ag tt said that the Detroit 
- Ese aie 


Hbreal. hey backed by the en- 
bers : of of the United Packinghouse | ire labor edvtuneat of fer” should enter negotiations and 
let the union know Zona ay 


0 


a Co. workers in a. 


the Negro and white workers are, 


contract: : 

“On April 22, each manufacturer 
individually pledged his company 
to ship vaccine only in aceordance 
with a voluntary allocation pro- 
gram, recommended by a national 
advisory council and adepted by 
the Secretary... . Since April 21, 
1955, no vaccine has been shipped 
inte commercial channels; it is “ai 
| (Continued on Page 11) 


TWENTY-FIVE women strik- 
ers were jammed into the jail at 
Fayetteville, Tenn., on charges of 
violating injunction which bars 
workers from coming’ within 
1,000 feet of strikebound Serbin 
Co. Strikers are members of AFL 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, 


x 

LABOR, newspaper of rail 
unions, paid homage to memory 
of Charles E. Wright, member 
of Railway Carmen, who was 
murdered in recent 
strike. “His sacrifice will live 
forever, declared Labor. News- 
paper also carried account of 
harsh sentences handed four 
L. & N. strikers in Birmingham, 
Ala. They were given 30 days 
in jail, 150 days suspended sen- 
tence and $50 fine plus costs. 
They were charged with trying 
to scare a scab. 

* , | 

NEW pattern of bargaining 
was announced by CIO Steel 
Union for wage reopening nego- 
tions which began June 7. Bar- 
gaining will begin concurrently 
with industry's Big Six. In past 
years talks opened with U. S. 
Steel in effert to set pattern for 
industry. 

* 

CHEERS punctuated demon- 
stration for unity as AFL Butch- 
ers President Earl Jimerson and 
Secretary Patrick Gorman ap- 
peared at CIO Packinghouse 
convention. Earlier, Packing- 
house Union President Ralph 
Helstein had addressed Butch- 
ers convention. 

* 


STRIKE assessment will be 
submitted to referendum vote 

all IUE-CIO locals. Move 
was decided on by ecenomic 


° 25 Wemen Jailed in Tennessee 
® Rail Paper Henors Martyr 


Rae: OE Me 


policy conference of unions in 
Cincinnati. James Carey, IUE 
president, warned that General 
Electric will be struck if work- 
ers dont get “decent contract” 
by Sept. 15. | 

* 

BROOKLYN EAGLE strikers 
were turned down in demands 
for severance pay. New York 
State Supreme Court Justice 


William C. Hecht denied re- 
quest of CIO Newspaper Guild 
on behalf of its members on de- 
funct paper. 


RAISES for 65,000 eperating 
workers in rail freight service 
were obtained in agreement 
reached in Chicago between 
representatives of nation’s rail- 
roads and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


” 
UNEMPLOYMENT due to 
technological changes is biggest 
problem confronting 1,400 del- 
egates to quadrennial conven- 
tion of AFL Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, meeting in Bos- 
ton. 
* 


MERGER with CIO union 


and smaller unions is being con- 


sidered by convention of AFL . 


Paper Makers, meeting. | in Mi- 
ami Beach. 
* : 
GUARANTEED annual wage 
will be studied under agree- 


ment reached between CIO 
Glass union and Pittsburgh 
Plate Class Co. and _ Libby- 


Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


* 
SIGNING of postal pay raise 
voted by Congress was urged 


on President Eisenhower by 


CIO President Walter Reuther. 


GM, Ford Votes Go 10-1 for Strike 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. 


THE BIGGEST STRIKE vote ever taken in the long history of the CIO Auto 


| Workers Union, covering half a million workers*im General Motors and Ford plants, is 


piling in here at the rate of 10 to one for strike. Here, in “Auto-Town” 


talk of the labor movement. You! 
‘hear nothing else in buses, street, 
corners, stores and in gas stations. | 


In GM the vote is taking place 
in over 100 cities. In Ford it’s a 
score of towns. ‘lhe effect on other 
sections of the UAW is seen by 
the report that the Chrysler work-. 
ers will take a strike vote in June, 
despite the fact their contract 
doesn't expire until] August. 

Their contract can be renego- 
tiated 60 days before. expiration 
which is August 3]; This is the 
first time the UAW went into ne- 
gotiation and started off having 
strike authorization on hand to 
strengthen their bargainers: 

rh . 


ingness of the UAW rank and file 


the union’s demands in more than 


ithe companies aghast. The vote on 


action against speed 


| 4) |week the liuge Chrysler body 
ANOTHER example of the will- plant on Mack Ave.. 


to come. to grips with the arro-, leave the shop backing up a group 


gant companies who have offered}, company dictate that they tum 


‘nothing but sneers and ridicule of sth 


the vote is the 


‘fed rumors to newsmen by cor- 
‘poration publicity agents were for 
the purpose of putting the cor-|} 
i'porations in a favorable light and 
to thus cut down the overwhelm- 
ing strike vete which was leaving 


May 18 showed 31 GM-UAW 
locals voted 10 to 1 for strike, and 
Ford locals so far have voted over- 
whelmingly for strike with more 
yet to come from both companies. 


* 


DOWN BELOW in the shops 
the militancy of the workers is 
being stimulated and it shows in 
up. This last 


saw 9,000) 


to accept 


the same preduction after 


20 sessions of bargaining is seen by 


the proposal of a GM local in Bal- 
-timore. 

Albert J. Mattes, Local 239 pres- 
ident, said a one- -week strike will! 
probably occur even if the com- 
pany meets the union’s demands 
by June 7. The angle here is to 
strike for local union demands, | 
A spokesman for the UAW told; 
this reporter this week that all re: | 
ports of “offers” said to be forth- 
coming at any “moment” from GM 
or Ford had not been made at the 
bargaining table. The UAW 


a'Free Press which “ ’ other ' 
sheets ‘here with the ‘reported “of-| 


ae, are enterin ing the 14th | 


nth of their strike, vive relia s¥0d 
vavaltateieal! MORE cas cebineturte: 


Chrysler cut manpower on the 
operation. The trimmers are fired 


but still refuse to be party to a/ the 


speedup. 
eur poranse the results of this 
s up in practice every- 
re is veel stockpiles of new 
1955 cars. 


New car stocks have reached : 
the oe ren amount of 757,856, 
100,000 above what it!‘ 
was a year ago. Never in the his- 
tory of the auto industry have so} « 
many new cars been sitting in the! 
showrooms, lots, warehouses, vac- 
se at, without bu yers. The = 
workers term this this stockpile the 
‘bosses “strike fund.” 


+ 


THE RUMORED lay vol of | 


The. UAW. seek 


1) geet pn: Sos ee itex 5 


° 


Ne GM is is. reported, as bei 


annual wage. The 6 cents an hour 
raise, according to the rumor be- 
ing peddled by the Detroit Free 
Press, would be handed the union 
to do what it wanted with it. 

The value of the UAW economic 
demands is tabbed at 43 cents an 
hour. That includes 8 cents for 
GAW, 11.6 cents for wage in- 
creases, a 25 percent increase im 
pensions, health and medical pay- 
iments to be made entirely.by the 
companies, improved holiday and 
vacation pay. 

All the companies have offered, 
according to reports made at the 
recent GM and Ford national UAW 


34 backward steps in the contract. 
Jack Livingstone, UAW vice-pres- 
ident in charge of GM negotiations 
said, “After 17 days we looked in 
the cupboard and it’s bare.” 
The largest vote to be taken in 
the strike poll is now geing on at 
massive Ford Rouge plant 
where 57,000 are working. Each 


day, three times a day, Ford Lo- 
cal 600 leaders address mass ral- 
lies of workers from each of the 


buildings, explaining why a great 
strike vote is hooded: Sy 
The Ford Motor Company has 
observers standing around listen- 
ing to the union leaders’ -speeches. 
This’ week the company in a 
“confidential” memo to its brass 


the guaranteed annual wage.” 
One of the Ford union leaders 


agree to our de- 
mands, not present contract re- 


cents i} 


‘Weve as the thi. 


648 sab tite (e7itlsy 4d oe 


«fs SE RUK 


possibly 4 cents fer the guaranteed . 


meetings, was that Ford proposed — 


said that “it has an open mind on 


Es to ns workers said, Be | 
company has an open. min 
‘then let them 

visions to fear the guts out of the 


pion rath veal’ that ngHds ‘eu sum of unjon..’ 
ik ' Osis Ber behevs ee AB ACF APalo Bao PR OTL ALO! AY “Meldarir at adi 3G aed 


Beg pils volta be tereareeiede 


LINOIS 


The Whar eT 


Send all material, advertise- 
ments and subscrip*iens for the 
IHinois Edition to 36 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Room 806, Chicago 1, 
Ill, Phone RA 6-9198. 

Editor: CARL HIRSCH. 


SPRINGFIELD.—“The Broyles 
Bills can be killed in the House,” 
stated, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union in a bulletin this week 
which indicated the shifting of 
legislative votes and the weaken- 
ing of the Broyles forces as shown 
in a test vote last week. 


“a 


—— 
July 4 Press Picnic 


At Polonia Grove 
CHICAGO.—The All-Nations 


Press Picnic will be held again 
this year on July 4, it was an- 
nounced this week. 
However, the location has 
been moved to Polonia Grove, 
4600 Archer Ave. This new lo- 


cation is more poy accessible 
from all parts of the city via 
As in previous years, there 


CTA buses. 
will be a gala day of entertain- 
ment, dancing, foods of all na- 
"gaa games. 


The closeness.of the margin was! 
revealed in a House vote during 
the attempt last week to defeat 
S.B. No. 58, the bill providing) 
so-called loyalty oaths. The pro- 
Broyles forces managed to muster 
a total of 76 votes intheir success- 


ful move to save the bill. It takes | 
'77 votes to pass a bill in the 


House. 
The roll call vote during that 


__,|heated session revealed that some 


‘GM, Ford Workers Back Pay 
Talks with Strike Vote 


CHICAGO.—A strong. strike 
vote to break through -the man- 
agement stalling in contract ne- 
gotiations was being registered 
here this week by workers in 
General, Motors and Ford plants. 

The voting was being held in 
the UAW-CIO Local 719 at the 
GM_ Electromotive plants in 
Brookfield and South Chicago 
following a membership meet- 
ing last Sunday. In the Dan- 


ville GM foundry Local 579, the - 


workers took the strike vote last 
Tuesday. 

Delegates from these locals 
to a UAW conference on the 


ports from Detroit that after 17 
meetings with the company, the 
negotiations were “getting no- 

where.” “It was then the union 


decided on a strike vote among | 


the 325,000 union members in 
the GM chain. 

In Danville, local president 
Marshall Foley called for a big 


strike. vote and stated: “The 


‘company will know we mean 


business by how strongly we 
vote. 
Strike votes were also being | 


taken throughout the Ford 
chain and by the Ford assembly 
plant workers’ here in Hege- 
wiseh and at the Ford Aircraft 
plant on the Snares Side. 


G M situation brought’ back re- 


——— eee ee eee ee 


Publish Lightfoot 


Pamphlet, ‘Not Guilty’ 
CHICAGO.—“Not Guilty!,” i 
the name of a new pamphlet by 
Claude Lightfoot, Ilinois Com- 
munist leader who was the first to | 
be convicted under the member- | 
ship clause of the Smith Act. 
- The pamphlet, being issued by 


New Century Publishers in quan- 
tity of 100,000, deals with the tion of the institution’s 10th anni- 
meaning of patriotism and treason|versary in the International. Am- 
as seen by this outstanding Negro’ phitheatre on Wednesday evening, 
leader of the working class. It; May. 25. 

deals fundamentally with the ques- | Mrs. Franklin ~D. Roosevelt, 
tion of membership in the Com- Chief Justice Earl Warren, Mar- 
munist Party as a so-called shall Field and Leo A. Lerner will 
“crime.” _talso— be honored at the affair. 


ALL NATION UNITY BALL 


FRIDAY, JUNE 3 
10:30 P.M. until? 


Packinghouse Center, 4859 S. Wabash 


Featuring 
Lola — dancer from the Carribean 
Leon Scott & His Orchesira 


Admission $1.00 (tax incl.) 
Sponsored by Negro Historical Foundation Committee 


——  —_—S 


Rocsevelt U. te 


‘Honor Dr. Salk 


CHICAGO. — Dr. Jonas Salk, 
discoverer of the polio vaccine, 
‘will be presented with an_hon-| 


| 
versity at the dinner in celebra- 


= ————— " 


2 — 
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ANNUAL BOOK SALE 


MAY 15 TO JUNE 18 


Hours: 10 A.M. te 6 P.M. 


10% TO 9% 
REDUCTION ON ALL BOOKS 


Except those price protected by law 


Se ad ee ee eee ee 


Beoks eon: Econemics; Marxsian Theory and Classics; Peace, Coexistence and 
Demecracy; The Celenial Questien; Literature, Science, Peetry and Art; — 
Biography and Autebiegraphy; Nevels; The Soviet Union. . 


MODERN BOOK STORE 


64 West Randolph St., Room 914 © DEarborn 2-6552 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


a Come up and browse around or write for sale catalogue and 


~ ee ee ee em ee 
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Yiorary degree by Roosevelt Uni-. 


ti called on President - Risenhower 


}gram and called for a special poli- 


j fe a agar oe arene ana | 


Hegislators who had voted in pre-! 
vious sessions of the legislature for | 
the Broyles Bills this time voted to 
kill S$. B. No. er 


HOWEVER, ie decisive mar- 
gin still remained those votes of 
legislators who are undecided or 
i'who may take contradictory posi- 
tions on S. B. No. 58 and on S. B. 
No. 59, the membership or “guilt- 
by-association” bill. 


Added pressure against the 
Broyles Bills came this week from) 
the Tllinois League of Women Vot-: 
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Broyles Bill Almost Killed; 


Urge More Pressure on House 


‘reading in the House last week, at 
which time a number of amend- 
ments were offered. Some of these 
amendments came from supporters | 
of the bills who seek to “clean 
them up” in order to better insure 
their passage. 

However, one amendment from 
Rep. John G. Ryan (D-Chicago), 
the Democratic minority re 
sought to cut out the enacting 
clause of S. B. No. 58, thereby kill- 
‘ing the bill. 

A stormy battle ensued over this 
amendment. The pro-Broyles forces 


~*~ 


motion to postpone consideration. 
At this point, Rep. Alan Dixon (D- 
Belleville) offered a counter-move 
to table Kerr’s motion. Dixon’s ef- 
fort was defeated 65-76. Then 
Kerrs motion to postpone consid- 
eration was passed by a _ voice 
vote. 

There was no vote on S. B. No 
59. However, the House did add 
amendments to S. B. 58 which lim- 
ited the so-called loyalty oaths to 
state employes. Rep. G. William 
Horsley (R-Springfield), a sup- 
‘porter of the Brovles Bills, also in- 


ers, In a state convention in Cham-_ ‘used two legislative tricks to save troduced a clause W hich strikes 


paign, the organization came out} 
strongly against the Broyles Bills | 
‘and urged Gov. Stratton to veto’! 
them if they pass. 


Meanwhile a “freshman” alder- 
man, Alderman Len Despres of the | 
Sth Ward, last week introduced in 
the City Council a_ resolution 
which called on the governor to 
veto the Broyles Bills. The or-| 
'dinance was referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the City Coun- 


_ cil. It was indicated that it would | 


take considerable. pressure on al- 
idermen to bring the bill out for a 
‘vote by the council as a whole. 

* 

THE governor's ‘position: on the 
‘bills was further beclouded this | 
week after the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union issued a_ corrected. 
version of what the governor had, 
stated to a delegation of leading 
groups which called on him to 
‘oppose’ the bills. | 
| Said the ACLU: “Contrary to 
the impression of the Chicago 
‘Sun-Times article of May 5, the 
‘governor did not indicate to our | 
‘group that he would sign one of. 
‘the two bills and veto the other.” 

It was explained that’ the gover-, 
‘nor would make no final commit-| 
‘ment until the bills were before 


the bills. 

The first was a motion by Rep. 
‘Paul A. Ziegler (R-Carmi) to table 
‘Ryan’s amendment. ‘his motion 


was lost in a tie vote of 68-68. 


* 
AS the vote on Ryan’s amend- 
ment was being taken, Rep. Gor- 
don Kerr. (R- Brookport) offered a 


‘out the organizations on the At- 


torney General's list. 

The ACLU stressed this week 
the importance of letters or visits 
to representatives at this time. 


|Those who voted against the bills _ 


in the test last week should bé en- 
couraged ta continue their opposi- 
tion, the | AC LU added. © 


People’s Fight Looms 
On Sales Tax Bills 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Tax legis- 
lation assumed top importance for 
the people of Illinois this week, 


bill ever introduced in the Illinois 
State Legislature.” 

S. B. 592 is now assigned for 
hearings before the Senate Com- 


with the General Assembly. threat- | mittee on Industrial Affairs. 


ening ‘to pass the Stratton-Daley) Uy ¢.4pLOYMENT COMPEN- 
proposals for additional sales taxes.’ sa TJON: There are several bills 

- Along with the Broyles Bills, the before the House and Senate in 
FEPC and other civil rights bills, lincrease unemploy ment compen- 
‘and _ jabor's legislative program, sation benefits. However, a new 


these were the main battles ahead. 
in Springfield with five weeks. re- 
maining in the biennial session. 
The tax bills being introduced 
provided for an increase in the state 


‘compromise version is reported to 
have been worked out, which 
would increase benefits for a single 
person from $27 to $28 a week, 


and up to a maximum. of $40 where | 


him. He did say that’ he still held sales tax to three percent, for a there is a family. 


the opinions which he set forth in 
his message in 1953 yetoing a 
himanereet different version of the | 
Brevles_ Bills. 

GOV. STRATTON “invited 
lcommunic: ations from individuals 
rand organizations on the bills,” the 
ACLU added. 

The bills came up| for second 


UPWA MEET 


(Continued from Page 16) 


pay; continuation of pensions of 
| severed employes to their new 
jobs. ‘gr 
ON PEACE: The conference. 
‘hailed the coming meeting of the 
top leaders of the Big Four na- 
tions, urged that the U. S. enter 
into continual negotiations with 
the big powers on disarmament, 


to accept the invitation of China’s 
Chou En-Lai-to negotiate the For- | 
‘mosa situation. 

The delegates voted that the 
union institute. area conferences 
on “Alternatives to War’ in con- 
junction with like-minded organi- 
zations. They also outlined a 
peacetime full employment pro- 
tical action program té. begin by 
October in connection with the 
1956 elections. 

ON DISCRIMINATION: The!’ 
conference outlined a program of! 
fighting for Negro and white 
‘unity, for union organization, for | 
‘advanced Negro rights, for exten- 
sion of desegregation, voting 
rights, political action, based on 
lithe theme that “The center of 
labor's struggle for a better Amer- 
ica today is in the South.” : 
| ON WOMEN: It was decided. 
‘to open an intensive fight on the 
female wage differential, on the 
improved c ansiticaticn of women's 
Iijobs, on seniority for women, on 
‘the double discrimination affect-| 
img Negro women, on “the absence: 


’ 
) 


half-cent city sales tax, for taxes’ 


‘which would raise gas, light and | 


phone bills by as much » as five 


‘percent. 
* 


EACH of ‘these tax proposals’ 
would hit hardest at those least | 
able to pay and would relieve the)” 
hes corporations, realtors, utility; 

panies, banks, 
from : shale full share of taxation. 


In contrast to the agreed pro-. 
posals_ of Gov. Stratton and- Chi- 
cago’s. Mayor Daley, a plan lay. 
bottled up in committee which 
would take the first step toward a’ 


graduated income tax for Illinois. ' 


This proposal is contained in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 15 and 16 and 
House -foint Resolution 25. 

Here’s how other bills steed this 
week: 

CIVIL RIGHTS: Despite Gov- 
ernor Stratton’s statement that 
FEPC bill will be passed, his ad-: 
ministration is doing everything 
possible to keep the measure H.B. 
27 from moving up for enactment 


before adjournment. It was_recom-. 


mended out by a House committee 
and is now-re-referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, headed |; 
by Rep. Ora D. Dillavou. Mass 


pressure can force the bill out of: 


committee and speed action to as- 


sure passage. 

S.B. 102, 103, 104, 105 are bills 
now in committee ‘dealing with 
gamishment of wages, discrimina- 
tion in car insurance, and discrim- 
ination in hospitals. H.B. 329 and! 
H.B. 687 would prohibit discrim-' 
ination in public or publicly-assist- 
ed_ housing facilities. 


ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION: 
'‘S.B. 592 is a measure to curb pick 


‘eting and provides for anti-strike trai 


injunctions where the employer| 
icontends. that a unien has no ma-; 
jority.in the plant. 


insurance firms. 


‘Reuben ‘Soderstrom, president in the community. The press 


The CIO is backing a bi H al- 
ready introduced, H.B. 731, whieh 
would raise maximum wee kly bene- 
fits to $52 a week plu§ $4 for each 


child up to four children. This bill 


has been referred to the House 
Committee on Judiciary. 


WORKMEN'S COM PENSA- 
TION: S.B. 43. and H.B.62 and 
65 would increase benefits under 
workmen's compensation by 25 
percent, extend coverage, time for 
giving notice of accident asad im- 
prove basis for benefits based on 
‘computed earnings. These bills are 
all stalled in committees. 


MINIMUM WAGE: H.B. 892 is 
the labor supported bill for $1.25 
an hour minimum wage for work- 
ers in the state. It was referred to 
Contentions on Industry and Labor. 


Far West Press 


Work is Tops 


CHICAGO.—Tabulation of The 
Worker sub drive results showed 
‘this week that the press-builders 
in the Far West community did 
an outstanding job in over-fulfill- 
ing their goals. 

The community began with a 


base of 30 Worker readers and five 
‘Daily Worker subscribers for the 
| whole year of 1954. They accept- 
ied a Bac of 50 Worker and eight 
‘Daily Worker subscriptions as their 
objective for the Spring 1955 drive. 


| The ‘Far’ West community was 
‘the first to fulfill their quotas be- 
fore the drive period was over. 
‘They have now secured a total of 
56 Worker subs and 11° Daily 
| Worker subs. 

ck-| In addition, they have blazed a 
in shopgate distributions. 
Four hundred copies of the May 
Day edition were ordered: and 


distributed at one of the key oo 


| 


jof the ‘Illinois State Federation of'ers in this area are now developing 
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Seek ‘Record’ | 


Steel Raise — 


CHICAGO.-—The fat’s in the 
fire in the 1955. steel wage 
struggle, with the members of 
the United Steelworkers Wage 
Policy Committee returning this 
week to the locals to report on 
agreed demands which will be 
made to the steel companies. 


Members of the 170-man top 
committee from this area _re- 
ported that the steel union. will 
be seeking its “largest postwar 
wage increase.” 

While no official figure has 
been given out, USA-CI1O Pres- 
ident David J. MacDonald spoke 
of seeking a raise of “more than 
18% cents an hour.” The union 
won that much in 1946, but 
only after a six-week strike. 

eR 

NEGOTIATIONS with U. S. 
Steel and five other major steel 
corporations begin on June 7 in 
Pittsburgh. This will be the first 
time. that negotiations are car- 
ried on simultaneously not onl 
with U. S., Steel but also with 
Bethlehem, Republic, Jones & 
Laughlin, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, Inland. 


Steel union leaders cited the 


fabulous steel ‘company profits 
as justifying a big pay boost. As 
cone union official put it: “The 
companies are making record- 
breaking profits and we're en- 
titled to a record-breaking wage 
_ increase.” 

Steel production in the first 
half of 1955 was on its way to- 
ward shattering previous high 
marks. The operating index in 
the Chicago district remained at 
99.5 per cent, topped by the rate 
in the Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
Cleveland districts. 


HOWEVER, union officials 
said that this production is being 
achieved at the cost of tre- 
mendous speedup in the plants, 
with the companies pushing 
more work on a smaller work 
force. MacDonald said that the 
industry is still operating with 
50,000 fewer workers than in 
1953. 

At the same time, the new 
head of U. S.-Steel sounded a 
demand for even greater speed- 
up this week in a speech in Chi- 
cago before the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. Robert M. 
Blough, who succeeded the re- 
tired Benjamin Fairless as presi- 
dent of U. S. Steel, demanded 

“increased productivity.” 

In an obvious reference to the 
current negotiations in steel and 
auto, Blough stated that “find- 
ing ways to produce more and 
better goods is the proven way 
of guaranteeing more and better 
jobs and wages — contractural 
devices to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 


“ONE big union in the meat industry” is forecast in this handshake at the CIO United’ Pack- 
inghouse Workers conference last week. Left to right: Russell Lasley, vice-president, UPWA; G. R. 
Hathaway, secretary-treasurer, UPWA; Earl Jimerson, president, AFL Amalgamated Meat Cutters: 


Patrick Gorman, secretary-treasurer of the Meat Cutters; 


Stephens, UPWA vice-president. 


Ralph Helstein, UPWA — 


Tony 


Packing Union Delegates Call 


Peace Only Answer toH-Bomb‘ 


CHICAGO.—A year of fight- 
ing for peace, higher wages, 


ILLINOIS 
DuSABLE 


EDITION 


OnK en 
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Set Up Liaison for 19 
Groups on Peace Work 


CHICAGO. — A liaison com- 
mittee of organizations pledged 
to work for peace and disarma- 
ment was set up here this week 
as a follow-up to a conference 
held here April 30 among 300 
delegates of leading Chicago or- 
ganizations. 

Mrs. Robert W. Maynard, ex- 
ecutive director of the Ilinois 
branch of the United Nations 
Association, said that the liaison 
committee was formed at a meet- 
ing of 19 organization represen- 
tatives last week at the Loop 
YMCA. 

She said this committee would 


“concentrate on stimulating ef- 
forts toward disarmament by 
many organizations,’ including 
churches, labor, civic and charit- 
able groups. Mrs. Maynard add- 
ed that the liaison committee 
was open for many new organi- 
zations to come in. 

The follow-up meeting dis- 
cussed mainly organizational 
forms of peace work here, after 
the April 30 conference con- 
demned the H-bomb tests and 
called for more intensive efforts 
by organizations here in the 
fight for peace and disarmament. 
Since then, additional groups 


have given their official support 
to this movement, including the 
Cook County CIO Council. 

* 

MRS. MAYNARD said that it 
was decided not to set up a 
formal new organization, but to 
create the liaison committee to 
coordinate the peace activity of 
many groups. She added, how- 
ever, there would also be joint 
meetings and activities by the 
19 sponsoring organizations. 

Mrs. Maynard said that the 
next follow-up meeting would 
be held early next month to plan 


~summer and fall activities. Some 


Negro and women’s rights was 
outlined for packinghouse work- 
ers here in the week-long na- 
tional conference here at the 


‘Hamilton Hotel. 


In a sober, working parley, 
the 450 delegates of the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers 
laid out a hard road for them- 
selves, much of it in the trail- 
breaking tradition of this mili- 
tant union. 

The theme was emblazoned 
in banners that read, “Peace is 
the Only Answer to the H- 
Bomb;” and others that indi- 
cated the high union goals of 
winning a major wage boost this 
fall, bringing more women into 
leadership and participation in 
union affairs, helping the up- 
surge toward Negro rights and 


the growing struggles of Negro 
and white labor in the South, 
working toward the completion 
of labor unity in the packing 
industry. 

Following were some of the 
highlights of the union's deci- 
sions: 

ON WAGE POLICY: A sub- 
stantial pay hike will-be won in 
the wage reopener in Septem- 
ber, in joint action with AFL 
Meat Cutters. 

In addition, these proposals 
were discussed for next year’s 
contract renewal: a 30-hour 
week with no loss in take-home 
pay; payments to laid-off work- 
ers based on their years of serv- 
ice; lower retirement age on 
pension; increased severance 


(Continued: on Page 15) 
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Call Mass FEPC 


CHICAGO.—A mass lobby of 
a thousand persons in Spring- 


—_ 


lans have already been drawn 
3 peace activities in connection 
with the decennial United Na- 
tions observance in October. 


The development of activity 


here on disarmament and the. 


peaceful uses of the atom were 
called “most encouraging © by 
Mrs. Maynard. “The interest 
shown by these sponsoring oOr- 
ganizations,’ she said, “indicates 
a real awareness as far as the 
times are concerned.” 


Harvester Production Workers in 6 Plants 


Join UA W-CI0 by 20-1 Labor Board Vote 


CHICAGO.—Workers at seven 
International Harvester plants 
voted overwhelmingly to unite 
under the banner of CIO United 
Muto Workers, ‘completing the 
merger of the former FE-UE 
locals with the UAW-CIO. 

The: labor’ board balloting 
last week actually covered 18 
separate units. However, the 
main feature was the vote of 
the production workers in six 
plants. They voted 9,390 for 
-UAW-CIO against 463 for no 
union. 

The breakdown of voting by 
the production workers ran as 
follows: Tractor Works, Chi- 
cago — UAW 2,866, no union 
125; McCormick Works, Chi- 
cage - UAW 2,321, no union 


150; West Pullman Works, Chi- 
cago — UAW 1,374, no union 
108; Rock Falls (Ill.) — UAW. 
399, no union 4; Canton (Ill.) 
~UAW 1,215, no union 63; 
Louisville (Ky.) — UAW 1,215, 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists 118, no union 17, 
* 

IN THE East Moline (Ill.) 
plant there was balloting only 
by the office workers, who voted 
142° for the UAW and 25 for 
no union. The production work- 
ers in this plant had voted pre- 
viously for the UAW. 

In 11 small unit elections 
where other unions contested 
the UAW, seven were won by 
the UAW. 

In the toolroom. at Tractor 


Works, the vote was 62 for the 
UAW, to 29 for the IAM. At 
West Pullman, the office work- 
ers voted 106 for the UAW to 
50 for the AFL Office Employes. 


- The Canton office workers voted 


119 for the UAW against 17 
for no union, ° 
* 
AT McCORMICK Works, 


the vote‘in a professional en- 


gineering unit was 37 for the 
UAW and 26 for AFL Techni- 
cal Workers,, two for neither. 
Another technical unit election 
at the plant in Department 5 
voted 29 to 11 for the UAW 
against no union, The McCor- 
mick Works electrical unit voted 


- 26 for the UAW and 21 for Lo- 


cal 134 of the AFL Interna- 


tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


At Tractor Works, the cleri- 


cal workers voted 225 for the © 


UAW, 54 for no union. In one 
craft unit at the plant, the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers was chosen by 
nine votes to one over the UAW. 
In other unit elections at Trac- 
tor Works, the Plumbers Local 
130 won 23 to 12 over the 
UAW, and the Operating En- 


gineers Local 399 won 11 to ~ 


none, 


In the Canton pleil one small 


unit election showed a .1inani- 
mous vote of the 13 eligible 
workers for the AFL Bf hes 


EngineersSA 4 tilling. > 


Homes. « 


Lobby May 24 


field demanding passage of the 
state FEPC bill was tentatively 
set for Tuesday, May 24 by a 
conference of 50 organizations 
called together here last Sunday 
by the National Association for 
the Advancement .of Colored 
People. 


The conference also launched 


“an FEPC petition campaign for 


100,000 signatures to be gather- 
ed before June 4. 


Conference chairman Wil- 
loughby Abner urged pressure 
for FEPC on Gov. Stratton, 
whose pledge to support the bill 
is not considered sincere by the 
bills backers. “Gov. Stratton 
could line up those ten “Repub- 
lican votes in the Senate which 
are necessary to pass the bill,” 
said Abner, “but he’s got to feel 
the pressure of the people.” 

The mass lobby is to be called 
for whatever date the FEPC bill, 
H.B. 27, tomes un for action in 
the House. Rep. Charles Skyles 
(D-Chicago) suggested May 24. 
“I would like to see a thousand 
of you in Springfield on_ that 
date,” he said. 

The spirited conference last 
Sunday at the Prairie Avenue 
YMCA also called for support of 
five other state civil rights bills 
and urged the speeding of school 
desegregation nationally and in 
Illinois. The conference marked 
Freedom Day, the anniversary 
of the school desegregation rul- 
ing of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Delegates adopted proposals 


a toe: a delegation to Mayor Daley 


and to Police Commissioner. 
O’Connor demanding to know 
how ~they plan to resolve the 
racist tension at Trumbull Park 
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Country Hails New — 
Chances for Peace 
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_ The Un- Americans Were 


Happy to Leave Newark 


By BERNARD BURTON 


NEWARK, N.J. 


THE HOUSE UN-AMERICAN Activities Committee did find something new in 


New Jersey, but it wasn't what it was looking 


for. 


The Committee had dispatched 


two of its long-standing members, Clyde Doyle (D-Calif) and Gordon H. Scherer (R-O), 


to Newark to preside over what 
had been scheduled as a routine 
“investigation, with the usual 
supplying of names by inform- 
ers and the pillorying of “un- 
friendly” witnesses who -won't 
truckle to McCarthyism as prac- 
ticed by McCarthy, of Wiscon- 
sin, or Doyle,-of California. 
But the routine was shatter- 
ed even before the hearing open- 
ed, leaving the two Congressmen 
sadder, though not wiser. Their 


entry to Newark was greeted by - 


requests for fair procedures com- 
ing from such respected groups 
as the New Jersey Council of 
Churches, the Essex County In- 
tergroup Council and the Essex 
County Jewish Community 
Courpil. In addition, the N. J. 
Bar Asso. had sent observers’ to 
keep an eye on the procedure 
and the Essex County Bar had 
announced through Judge John 
O. Bigelow, former New Jersey 
vice - chancellor, that counsel 
would be made available for any 
who needed legal assistance. 
* 

SO THE hearing opened on a 
defensive note, with Doyle bear- 
ing a pained expression and 
denying that the committee was 
“fascist,” and protesting that this, 
after all, was not a court of law 
and the same rules of evidence 
did not apply. By the time the 
hearing ended the good: citizens 
of Newark were wondering what, 
if any, rules of evidence did ap- 
ply. 

The two “friendly” witnesses, 
Ernest“Pollock and Stephen H. 
Rudich, both former officials of 
the United Electrical Workers, 
went blithely along supplying 
names for the committee’s list, 
with little prompting. No right 
of cross-examination of the in- 
formers was permitted. When it 


was later brought out that Pol- 
lock was a “sick man,” having 
been hospitalized for alcoholism, 
Doyle merely neted sadly that 
this was another case of a “good 
United States citizen letting 
booze get hold of him for a 
while.” Nevertheless, no chal- 
lenge to Pollock’s testimony was 
permitted. 


Not only court procedure, but 
even committee procedure ‘was 
thrown overboard, however, 
when “unfriendly” witnesses 
were on the ae 

WHEN LEWIS MOROZE,. 
New Jersey secretary of the Civil 
Rights Congress, sought to sub- 
mit a motion that the subpena 
issued against him was illegal 
even under committee rules, he 
was gavelled down with the de- 
mand that he be sworn in, Doyle 
repeating: “This is not a court 
of law.” 


REP. SCHERER 


The Congressmen may have 
been upset. Scherer was clearly 
panicked the night before when 
2,000 UE members demonstrated 
peacefully at the Robert Treat 
Hotel, committee headquarters. 
They carried placards demand- 
ing investigations of runaway 
plants, unemployment, attacks 


on labor's rights, and not smears — 


against union leaders. As _ the 
workers demonstrated Scherer ex- 
claimed it was “the greatest out- 
burst” he had ever witnessed 
against the Un-American Com- 
mittee. Completely thrown off 
base, the anti-labor Congressmen: 
rushed to telephone the FBI in 
Washington, despite an -an- 
nouncement by the Newark Po- 
lice Department that the three- 
me demonstration was “order- 
V. 

Nor was the demeanor of the 
Congressmen improved when 
such “unfriendly” witnesses as 
Charles Nusser, Communist Party 
leader; James McLeish, presi- 
dent of UE District Council 4; 
and Moroze -insisted not only 
upon invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment to avoid persecution and 
entrapment by the committee; 
but in exposing the very aims 


of the committee. 
* 


MOROZE, for example, re- 
peated such statements as: “I re- 
fuse to be a party to attacks on 
the rights of people to defend 
themselves.” 

When Scherer sought to 
charge Moroze with being part 
of a “criminal conspiracy,” the 
Civil Rights leaders rejoined: “I 
have never committed any crime. 
That is more than I can say for 
this committee. One of its mem- 
bers, J. Parnell Thomas,- was 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Assignment U.S.A. 


~ From a Mass. Textile Worker 


WE WERE especially struck last week 
by a contribution to The Worker $100,000 


from the Eastern Pennsylvania Committce, $100 
from Michigan, $5,000 from New York, and vari- 
ous small individual sums sent directly to the of- 


fund campaign from an ex-GI textile work- 
er from Western Massachusetts, who sent 
a check for $56.38. He understands, he 


writes, that this is a rough year for us financially, 
but weve got to.“keep slugging” because we are 
needed in the struggle for peace. and for a better 
America for the great majority of our nation’s 
citizens. 

The odd amount makes us suspect that-it was 
his weekly pay-envelope, a big sacrifice for a 
worker and one which we appreciate especially 
because it expresses a depth of feeling regarding 
our role in behalf of America’s workers. 


* 
- ALL AROUND, we received some $7,500 for 


the week—a thousand from the New England 
_ Freedom of the Press Committee, a thousand 


fice. This takes our campaign to the $37,000 mark. 
(See table Page 13.) 

This money has kept us going, with all kinds 
of trials and tribulations these past weeks. But 


it has not been coming in fast enough and obliga-. 


tions keep piling up. 

The way it shapes up is that Indiana, New 
Jersey and West Virginia alone have come through 
with more than half their goals so far, though the 
campaign period is more than half over. New 
Yorkers and New Englanders are close to the 
half-way mark. Marylanders, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vanians and Wisconsinites are at the one-third 


point. Beyond that, all other areas are lagging 


badly, with such major spots as Illinois and Mich- 
igan hardly started at all. 

Let’s get some steam up, and put the cam- 
paign over! 


How the Milk Comes 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE SUMMER vacation has become a treasured in- 
stitution for a good part of America and a welcome thing 
it is. The season is incorporated in many a trade-union 


agreement: it is sweetest when 
it comes with pay. And so no 
few families are deciding now, 
before they 

have torn May 

from the cal- 

dar where 

dar, where 

that precious 

fortnight or so 

in June, July 

and August. fe 

Will it be the 
woods or the 
summer camp: 
the roar of the sca, the tanning 
sun, the busy swf and the 
breezy boardwalk at night? Or 
will it be the cool of the green 
countryside, the children dis- 
covering with their own eyes 
that milk comes first from the 
cow before it reaches Borden's 
bottles? Or will it be the sum- 
mer camp, the morning swim in 
the nearby lake, the evening 
performance of the lusty folk- 
singers twanging their guitars, 
the eager thespians and their 
topical revues? You pays your 
money and you _ takes your 
choice. 

You pays your money... as 
you sit down to write you think 
of our city children when the 
sun begins to burn the asphalt, 
many of whom know the joys 
of summer only when the water 
is turnéd on in the fire plugs 
along the curbstone. You see 


them every summer, in the tor- 
rid nights, splashing joyously in 
the rushing water of the gutters 
as the fathers, in shirt-sleeves, 
sit on the stoops with the 
mothers, glad the kids get even 
this brief respite from the swel- 
tering heat. 
* 

IT seems to me that the folk 
of the big cities have reached 
the stage when we can demand 
and can win the right of our 
children to go to the country, 
as free of charge as the public 
schools. The trip to the farm- 
side is not only physically 
healthful, it should be regarded 
as an integral part of education, 
of a child’s schooling. 

I remember the nine-year-old 
girl we met on vacation last 
summer, a daughter of the tene- 
ments, who gazed wonderingly 
at the cow, circling it half in 
fear, half in delight, ready to 
flee any moment. “You know,” 
she confided, “I never met a 
cow in person becore.” She 
surveyed the horns, the swish- 
ing tail, the udders “where” she 
said hesistantly, “the milk comes 
from, doesn’t it?” 

Then there were the voyages 
of discovery among the crags, 
the pine trees, the fronds and 
mosses, the streams where the 
bull-frogs had their say in basso- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Mrs. 


By MAX GORDON 


A REPORT to President Resales on the federal polio vaccine “program” con- 


fessed fast week that the drug companies producing the vaccine have been violating -their 
contracts to deliver all early supplies to the National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis, 


for inoculation of 9,000,000 chil- 
dren in the most susceptible ages. 

The report was delivered by 
Welfare Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby, just before she was finally 
compelled to take the stand at a 
public hearing of the Senate La-' 
bor and Public Welfare Com 
mittee.. The Committee is hearing 
testimony in connection with bills! 
before it to regulate distribution 
of the vaccine. These bills are ge et-| 
ting wide public backing. 

Despite Mrs. Hobby’s admission, 
she opposed any federal legislation 
and insisted on her program of 

“voluntary” distribution, which de- 
pends on the “good will and faith” 
of the medical profession and the 


sf A 


| cornmercial agencies of production before the vaccine was declared 

effective, the National Foundation 
'ordered in advance enough vac- 
THE SIX DRUG companies: cine to moculate the 9,000,000 


licensed to manufacture the vac-| Children in the first and second 


grades in schools throughout the 
nation, and those in the third and 
fourth grades who had taken part 
in last year's tests. 
provided that the National Foun- 
dation was to get the 27,000,000 
cc's 
complete inoculations before any 
vaccine was distributed elsewhere. 


and distribution. 
* 


cine have a monopoly on its pro- 
‘duction. They were given free the 
vaccine formula, discovered after 
years of patient work by Dr. Jonas 
B. Salk, though customarily they 
pay enormous royalties for such 
a formula. Their early production, 
used for the Salk tests, was bought 
entirely by the National Founda- 
tion at a price which paid for their 
facilities. So these cost them 
nothing. 

In order to keep. them going 


North and South, Story 
Is Long, Bitter Strikes 


THE STRIKE authorization in 
auto comes as the southern strike! 
wave still holds at a high level and’ 
there is little sign of settlement of 
long strikes in many other areas| 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The strike of 50,000 Southern 
Bell Telephone Co. workers con- 
tinued in its third month at this: 
writing with Federal mediators 
belatedly in the picture and set to) 
very slow motion. President Eisen-! 
hower took notice of the southern 
strike only after the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, CIO, 
called his attention to the com- 
pany’s flat refusal to arbitrate as 
the struck Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad finally agreed after a 
stri‘ce of two months. 


It was at the President’s’ behest 


that mediators entered the situa-|: 


tion, apparently reluetantly, for 
the first time since the walkout 
began Mar. 14. There seemed to be 
no undue haste either on the part 
of the mediators or Bell officials. 
The company has ‘all along been 
set on “settling” the strike by 
breaking it. 


* 

JUST TWO DAYS before me- 
diators succeeded in getting the 
company's president, Fred J. Tur- 
ner, into a conference with the) 
CWA, Cecil Bragg, a striker was 
critically wounded from a scab’s: 
gunshot wound. He is in a Pensi- 
cola_ hospital. 

The Atlantic Greyhound Bus’ 
drivers, organized by the AFL's. 
Amalgamated Street Electric and 
Motor Coach Employes, entered 
the sixth week of their strike tying! 


| 


up lines running through ten south-| cope 


ern states. Last week the Amal- 


gamated called a conference in CIO are in the sixth week of their 
walkout. 


Chariestown, W. Va., of represen- 
tatives of locals in the entire Grey- 
hound system in the U. S. and 
Canada to’map a nationwide cam- 
paign of financial and other sup- 
port for the 725 striking drivers, 

The 1,500 Godchaux and Col} 
onial sugar refinery workers, mem- 
bers of the United Pedkingbouse: 
Workers, CIO, continued — their 
serite fora © with thé 
very’ widte* 


\River and New Bedford, 


ain, Conn., members of the United 
Electrical - : 
jWorkérs (IND) ‘aré’.out for two 
manths \.with.no_ ‘indication .of a 
ibreak. They are backed by eh en- 
tire labor movement of t 


eden! teintesohon: sotitht*OF: 


the main issue. The strike in which 
the Negro and white workers are, 
showing a militant and _ united) 


President contained 
able confession that the compa- 
nies had. been welching on_ this 
contract: 


| gram, recommended by a national 


The agreement 


needed for these 9,000,000 


Secretary Hobby's report to the 
this remark- 


“On April 22, each manufacturer 
individually pledged his company 
to ship vaccine only in accordance 
with a voluntary allecation pro- 


advisory council and adopted by 
the Secretary. . . . Since April 21, 
1955, no vaccine has been shipped 
into commercial channels; it is be- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


THE WEEK '$N 1 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


© 23 Wemen Jailed in Tennessee 
© Rail Paper Heners Martyr 


- SWENTY-FIVE women strik- 
ers were jammed into the jail at 
Fayetteville, Tenn., on charges of 
violating injunction which bars 
workers from coming within 
1,000 feet of strikebound Serbin 
Co. Strikers are members of AFL 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. 


* 

LABOR, newspaper of rail 
unions, paid homage to memory 
of Charles E. Wright, member 
of Railway Carmen, who was 
murdered in recent L. & N. 
strike. “His sacrifice will live 
forever,’ declared Labor. News- 
paper also carried account of 
harsh sentences handed four 
L. & N. strikers in Birmingham, 
Ala. They were given 30 days 
in jail, 150 days suspended sen- 
tence and $50 fine plus costs. 
They were. charged with trying 
to scare a scab. 

x 

NEW pattern of bargaining 
was announced by CIO Steel 
Union for wage reopening nego- 
tions which began June 7. Bar- 
gaining will begin concurrently 
with industry's Big Six. In past 
years talks opened with U. S. 
Steel in effort to set pattern for 
industry. 

, a 

CHEERS punctuated demon- 
stration for unity as AFL Butch- 
ers President Earl Jimerson and 
Secretary Patrick Gorman ap- 
peared at CIO Packinghouse 
convention. Earlier, Packing- 
house Union President Ralph 
Helstein had addressed Butch- 
ers convention. 

* 

STRIKE assessment will : be 
submitted to referendum vote 
in all IUE-CIO locals. Move 
was decided on by | economic 


policy conference of unions in 
Cincinnati. James Carey, IUE 
president, warned that General 
Electric will be struck if work- 
ers don't get “decent contract” 
by Sept. 15. 

- 

BROOKLYN EAGLE strikers 
were turned down in demands 
for severance pay. New York 
State Supreme Court Justice 
William C. Hecht denied re- 
quest of CIO Newspaper Guild 
on behalf of its members on de- 
funct paper. _ 


RAISES for 65,000 operating 
workers in rail freight service 
were obtained in agreement 
reached in Chicago between 
representatives of nation’s rail- 
roads and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


* 


UNEMPLOYMENT due _ to 
technological changes is biggest 
problem confronting 1,400 del- 
egates to quadrennial conven- 
tion of AFL Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, meeting in Bos- 
ton. 

7 


MERGER with CIO union 
and smaller unions is being con- 
sidered by convention of AFL 
Paper Makers, meeting in Mi- 
ami Beach. 

* 


GUARANTEED annual wage 
will be studied under agree- 
ment reached’ between CIO 
Glass union and Pittsburgh 
Plate Class Co. and Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
| * 

SIGNING of postal pay raise 
voted by Congress was urged 
on President Eisenhower by 
CIO President Walter Reuther. 


spirit, is in the second month. 
* 

MEANWHILE the Miami hotel 
strike is becoming the focal point 
of the drive of the 420,000-mem- 
ber Hotel and Restaurant Em-; 
‘ployes, especially of the New York 
affilates, with an immediate mil-/\ 
lion-dollar fund to aid the strikers 
‘rolling up big support. The N. Y. 
Centrai Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, AFL, has called for full sup- 
port of that strike. 

The Miami hotel strike, a de-' 


| 


velopment of the union’s organiz- 
‘ing. drive in the resort area, has 
sparked an organizing spirit in 
other fields of the area. The hotel 
union reports receiving calls from 
‘all types of groups for a. to or- 
'ganize. 

In New. England, mainly in Fall) 
17,000 
cotton-rayon workers: are. in the 
fifth week of their walkout-with no 
sign of a bre.k. The employers in- 
sist on a wage cut. 

Nine. thousand Sperry ‘Cyros- 
Co. workers of Lake. Succéss, 
Long Island, members of the TUE- 


Two thousand workets of Lan- 


Radio and Machine 


_ Kohler Co. workers in 


n;’ Wis te’ dpm 


De ; a 


od! 2doksedo 


talk of the 
hear nothing else in buses, street, 


tiated 60 days before expiration| 
which is August 31. 


gctiation and started off having 
strike authorization on hand to 
strengthen their bargainers. 

. 


ingness of the UAW rank and file 
to come to grips with the arro- 
gant companies who have offered), 
nothing but sneers and ridicule of 
ithe union’s demands in more -than 
20 sessions of bargaining is seen by 
the proposal of a GM local in Bal- 
timore. : 


ident, said a one-week strike will 
probably occur even if the com- 
pany meets the union’s demands| \” 
by June 7. The angle here is to 
trike fer local union demands. 


this reporter this week that all re- 
ports of “offers” said to be forth- 
ders, Frary & Clark -in New Brit-;}coming at any “moment” from GM 
‘or Ford had not been made at the 
bargaining 
spokesman said that the 
Free Press which “scooped” other 
sheets here with the reported “of- 
|fer" should enter negotiations and 


la 


GM, Ford Votes Go 10-1 for Strike 


'By WILLIAM ALLAN 
| THE BIGGEST STRIKE vote ever taken in the long history 


DETROIT. 
of the CIO Auto 


Vorkers Union, covering half a million workers in General Motors and Ford plants, is 


labor movement. You! 


| 


comers, stores and in gas stations. | 


In GM the vote is taking place 
in over 100 cities. In Ford it’s a 


score of towns. ‘Lhe effect on other|to thus cut down the overwhelm- 


‘sections of the UAW is seen by 
the report that the Chrysler work- 
ers will take a strike vote in June, 
despite the fact their 
doesn't expire unti] August. 


contract 


Their contract can -be renego- 


This is the 
first time the UAW went into ne- 


| 


ANOTHER example of the will- 


Albert J. Mattes, Local 239 pres- 


A spokesman for the UAW told 


table. The UAW 


troit 


3 


aioe know about them, 


es 


let the | 


|being stimulated and it shows in| 


eae in here at the rate of 10 to one for strike. Here, in “Auto-Town’ the vote is the 


-_-_— 


fed rumors to newsmen by cor- 
poration publicity agents were for 
‘the purpose of putting the cor- 
porations in a favorable light and 


ing strike vote which was leaving 
the companies aghast. The vote on 
May 18 showed 31 GM-UAW 
locals: voted 10 to 1 for strike, and 
Ford locals so far have voted over- 
whelmingly for strike with more 
yet to come from both companies. 


* 


DOWN BELOW in the shops 
the militancy of the workers is} 


action against speedup. This last 
week the huge Chrysler body 
plant on Mack Ave., saw 9, 
leave the shop backing up a group 
of trimmers who refused to*accept: 
a company dictate that they. turn 
out the same production after 
Chrysler cut. manpower on the’ 
operation. The trimmers are fired 
but still refuse to be party to a 
speedup. 3 
—_ the results of this 
O ae in practice every- 
ad lin is building stockpiles of new 
1955 cars. | 
New car stocks have reached 
the staggering amount of 757,856, | 
more than 100,000 above what it]. 
was a year ago. Never in the his-| 
tory of the auto industry have so/« 
many new cars been sitting in the: 
showrooms, lots, warehouses, vac- 
ant: lots, without a The auto 
workers term > gun spel the 
bosses “strike fund." 


possibly 4 cents for the guaranteed 
annual wage. The 6 cenis an hour 


raise, according to the rumor be- 


ing peddled by the Detroit Free 
Press, would be handed the union 
to do what it wanted with it. 


The value of the UAW economic 


‘demands is tabbed at 43 cents an 
hour. That includes 8 cents for 
GAW, 11:6 cents for 


Wage in- 
creases, a 25 percent increase in 
pensions, health and medical pay- 


ments to be made entirely by the 
companies, improved holiday and 
vacation pay. 


All the companies have- offered, 
according to reports made at the 


recent GM and Ford national UAW 
meetin 
000 | 34 
Jack Livingstone, UAW vice-pres- - 
ident in charge of GM negotiations 
lsaid, “After 17 days we looked in 
the cupboard and it’s bare.” 


, was that Ford proposed 
steps in the contract. 


The largest vote to be taken in 
the strike poll is now going on at 


the massive Ford Rouge plant 
|'where 57,000 are working. 
day, three times a day, Ford Lo- 
cal 600 leaders- address mass ral- 


Each 


lies of workers from each of the 


buildings, explaining why a great 
strike vote is needed. 


The Ford Motor Company has 


observers standing around listen- 
ing to the union leaders’ speeches. 


This week the company in a 
“confidential” memo to its bras# 


——7 “it has an open mind on 


annual wage. 

One of the Ford union leaders 

to the workers said, “If 
ny has an open mind 
mm agree to our de- 


nest et present, contract % 


iia ot, om | 


Sons of Italy in Lehigh Valley 
Hit Walter on Corsi Firing 


BETHLEHEM. —-Eight North- 
ampton and Lehigh County lodges 
of the Order of the Sons of Italy 
meeting here May 1 passed a reso- 
lution supporting a move to cen- 
sure Rep. Francis Walter of Easton 
for “his unjust criticism of Edward 
Corsi,” recent] ydischarged State 
Department employe. . 

Corsi, long a prominent figure in 
New York Republican circles, was 
appointed by Secretary of State 
‘John Foster Dulles to step up the 


immigration program. He was fired 
90 days later. 

Corsi charged the State Depart- 
ment with firing him because of 
pressure from Congressmen who 
are- prejudiced against people of 
southern and eastern Europe. 

THE resolution favoring censure 
of Walter was passed by some 50 
delegates of District 5, Order of 
Sons of Italy, who met at the Holy 


resented were lodges from Bethle-|ward the Italian people. 


Family Church nm Nazareth. Rep- 
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School Board Run. 
By Gang, Says Unionist 


PHILADELPHIA.—In a speech, 
last Saturday to the 10th Annual 
‘Luncheon-Conference of the Phil-j 
jadelphia Teachers Union at the, 
Sylvania Hotel, President Francis: 
P. Jennings charged that the city 
schools are “under control of a 
small gang, which is using its pow- 
er for its own benefit, regardless 
of the welfare of the children at- 
tending.” 

The procedure in appointing 
its members makes that body 
“thrice” removed from control by 
the people through giving to the 


hem, Allentown, Easton, Nazareth 

and Martins Creek. These are 
among the largest American-Ital- 
ian groups in Pennsylvania. 

Other provisions of the resolu- 
tion were that: “An apology be re- 
quested from Con. Walter to the 
American citizens of Italian extrac- 
tion in the 30th District, who have 
for many years supported him and 
who are now very much disap- 
pointed in his changed attitude to- 


Negro Legislators 


Ask Leader to 
Stop Extradition 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—For over an hour on May 1] the had revealed that a revocation of:as to their political beliefs and af- 
five Negro members of the Pennsylvania House of: Repre-|the extradition writ would neces-|filiations, the teachers had insisted 
sentatives, together with Spencer Coxe, Executive Secretary 'sitate similar action in the case of 


of the Philadelphia American Civil| 
Liberties Union, and Father Little. 


of St. Marks Episcopal Church of 
Philadelphia, who represented the 
NAACP, met with Governor Lead- 
er and Attorney General Herbert 
Cohen to discuss the case of Ed- 
ward Brown, whom the Georgia 
authorities have been trying to 
get returned to their state for three 
years. | | 


The legislators attending were 
Granville E. Jones, Mrs. Susie 
Monroe, Mrs. Sarah A. Anderson, 
Matt S. Anderson, J. T. Pettigrew, 
Herbert Holt and Samuel Floyd. 
All forcefully stated their posi- 
tion for revoking the extradition. 


The delegation urged the Gov-, 


einor to recall the extradition war- 
rant, which he has power to do 
under Section 21 of the Pennsy]- 
vania Extradition Statute. 

_ ATTORNEY DAVID LEVIN- 
SON, of Philadelphia, who accom- 
panied the group, and who has 
been Brown's counsel throughout, 
outlined the legal aspects of the 
matter. 
plication to the case of the 8th 
Amendment, which forbids imposi- 
tion of “cruel unusual punish- 


| Set Up Liaison for 19 
Groups on Peace Work — 


CHICAGO. — A kaison com- 
mittee of organizations pledged 
to work for peace and disarma- 
- ment was set up here this week 
as a follow-up to a conference 
- held here April 30 among 300 
_ delegates of leading Chicago or- 
ganizations. 

Mrs. Robert W. Maynard, ex- 
ecutive director of the _ Ilinois 
branch of the United Nations 
Association, said that the liaison 
committee was formed at a meet- 


He emphasized the ap-!' 
iin 


| Levinson reminded Cohen. 


‘punishment and 


— ee 


————_—— — 


ments,” admittedly what Brown! 


would face if returned. 


Leviuson called to Leader’s and 


Cohen's attention the fact that 
Common Pleas Court Judge Louis 
E. Levinthal, of Philadelphia, who 
originally tried the appeal, had re- 


turned a Judicial Finding of Fact 


that Brown, “while confined in 
the work camps in Georgia was 
subjected to’ cruel and unusual 
if returned to 
Georgia is likely again to be sub- 
jected to such punishment.” 
While requests by one state for 
the extradition of an accused per- 
son or escaped prisoner are or- 
dinarily granted as a matter of 
course, Levinson pointed out that 
this case had exceptional factors, 
which should induce the Governor 


in granting the writ. “Both Her- 
man Talmadge (former Georgia 
Governor) and the present Gov- 
ernor—Marvin Griffin—have flag- 


| gang. © 


on 101 would be no adverse decision with- 
to reverse his predecessors action) 


rantly defied the U. S. Supreme! 
Court in its ban on‘ segregation’ 


school ' system,” 


the public 


“The attitude by the head of: 


the State,” the attorney continued, 


judges of the Court of Common 
“necessarily trickles down to the/Pleas the authority to appoint its} 


wardens and guards at the Georgia! members. 
chain-gang camps. If Brown is re-| The Teachers Union has been! 
turned he would be treated with'a target for attacks by the School 
greater ferocity than before—espe-|Board particularly during the past 
ciall serigieater: escaped threeitwo years. Twenty six of its more 
times and exposed in open court! active members were fired last 
all the horrors of the treatment of year. 
Negro prisoners on the chain! 


DOROTHY PARKER 


been made on the matter in tha 
last four years. 

Seven of the 15 Board members 
were, he pointed out, corporation 
directors. The vice president—At- 
‘torney Leon J. Obermayer—is a 
leader in the anti-union outfit— 
he follow legal procedure. He re-| Americans for the Competitive 
fused to do this but did summar-'=nterprise System,” condemned 


two other Negro escapees from the ily suspend the teachers involved by the CIO and ~— L. 
chain gang. However, Levinson! when they were questioned ‘by THE “CGANC’S” : | 
pointed out that there could be no the House Un-American Activities’ ae 


more cases like Brown’s because Committee. the schools, Jennings contended, 
The dismissals: were confirmed 


; : ‘derived from its: control of some 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court! 
y P iby the then Republican State Su- 


—_ 3,000 patronage jobs, from these 
had ruled that no testimony of 9U-'of janitors up. | 

CS RE ER a Sg ss |perintendent of Public Instruction 7m se one 
— en ee sabe ” just before he resigned with the ee ee 
be accepted in any case hereafter. coming in of the new Democratic, Meritorious services was present- 


Thus Brown's is the last and only administration. The cases are now ed to the wife of the late Ben An- 
case of its kind. that could come on appeal to the courts. ton, who served the school system 


* 

before the Governor for the exer- teach d. principal for 30 

cise of clemency under Section 21. THE TEACHERS Union hs’ ams, He gon sharper it ae : 
‘THE GOVERNOR listened with Conducted a campaign for the re- aa ey i a 
the 5th Amendment when ques 


reat interest and | sympathy|!™statement of these teachers. 3 
- ac Ae the pl thy | This included publication severalitioned by the House Un-American 


promised to give his most earnest months ago of a book entitled the Committee. 
he plea for r 19. | Case Against the School Board. Among others who addressed 
consideration to the plea for revo-;~-"" wits 
cation of the extradition order. He|Zhis was a scorching indictment the luncheoh were Dr. Barrows 
assured the delegation that there|Of the travesty of hearings on Dunham, the philosopher; Miss 
i their * Cases conducted by the Dorothy Parker, author; Rev. 
out opportunity for a full hearing, |Boare ! William Howard Melish, of the 
| At the conference Jennings Holy Trinity Protestant Episco- 
| | ‘charged the Board with perpetu- pal Church of Brooklyn. Isadore 
Refuse Merger Data ‘ating segregation in the city|Rubin, editor of the New York 
7 WASHINGTON. | schools, revealing by figures from)City Teachers Union weekly Bul- 
Justice Department has refused to the Superintendent’s own office letin, and attorney John R. Car- 
let the House Judiciary Commit- that only infinitesimal progress had roll spoke at the panel discussion, 
tee have access to its secret files; pues eager — 
on corporation mergers, it was’ 
* 


* 


. | QUESTIONED BY = Superin- 
During the discussion Cohen tendent of Schools Louis Hoyer 


——— 


= 


—— ee 


ing of 19 organization represen- 
tatives last week at the Loop 
YMCA. | | 


She said this committee: would 
“concentrate on stimulating et- 


forts toward disarmament by 
many organizations,’ including 
churches, labor, civic and charit- 
able groups. Mrs. Maynard add- 
ed that the liaison committee 
was Open for many new organi- 
zations to come in. | 
The follow-up meeting dis- 


Steel Workers Hit the Bricks 


ECORSE. — Anti-union activities 


by steel tycoon G. T. Weir who! 


‘now owns the Great Lakes Steel 
Corp. here, saw clese to 10,000 
Steel workers, members of the CIO 
hit the bricks, May 12. _ 
Shop workers told the Michigan 


Worker that since Weir and his| 


‘National Steel Corporation took 
ove rthe big mill here, a get tough 

icy with the steel union local 
1299 has been in process. 


_ The workers were fired accord- 
ing to reports and the issue was 
speedup which is now one of the 
‘most constant beefs in the mill. 
General guerilla warfare against 


2299 is management's tactics ac- 
, ’ ’ . 


en a ne en 


working conditions “won by Local, 


in Michigan who number about 30,- 


| 


to the shop workers talked :returned. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee oe 


THE WORKERS also said that 
over 90 percent of the steel put 
out goes into manufacturing of 
automobiles and that the provoca- 
tive speedup moves of some of the 
auto companies is being followed 
here by Weirton. The steel workers 


000 in a number of plants will seek 
the same wage increase that is set 
by .the steel workers union leader-| 
ship in Pittsburgh. re 

The striking workers at Creat 
Lakes mill apd Hanna Fumace mill, 
also owned by Weirton, returned 
to work May 12, the same day they. 


nc Senate Gets United 
Demands for FEPC 


LANSING. — In an_ historic churches of Michigan. Five Pro- 


demonstration of unity, five Roman testant church groups, Methodist, 


Catholic bishops, five Protestant Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Luth- 
‘church bishops and officers of Jew- FEP and A.M.E. are supporting 
ish organizations along with labor ae a aa so 
and Civic organization leaders call- ; E gevne Jotte sae ee 
ed on the Michigan State Senate to!» ee ene, oa 

‘for the UAW-FEPC and Ed Turn- 


pass FEPC. ‘er of the NAACP. The League of 


cussed mainly — organizational] 
forms of peace work here, after 
the April 30 conference con- 


demned the H-bomb tests and. 


. - 
Ja: 


walked out on day and. afterng 
shifts until the fired workers 


ee ee ee oe ee ee ee 


eee 


OR! ganizations,” she said, 


called for more intensive efforts 
by organizations here in_ the 
fight for peace and disarmament. 
Since then, additional groups 
have given their official support 
to this movement, including the 
Cook County CIO Council. 
* 


MRS. MAYNARD said that it 
was decided not to set up a 
formal new organization, but to 
create the liaison committee to 
coordinate the peace activity of 
many groups. She added, how- 
ever, 
meetings and activities by the 
19 sponsoring organizations. 

Mrs. Maynard said that the 
next follow-up meeting would 
be held early next month to plan 
summer and fall activities. Some 
plans have already been drawn 
for peace activities in connection 
with the decennial United Na- 
tions observance in October. 

The development of activity 
here on disarmament and the 
peaceful uses of the atom were 
called “most encouraging” by 
Mrs.. Maynard. “The intérest 
shown by these sponsoring or- 
“indicates 
| Fy 8, 
J pytateQaa aT sot Wow F947 

—o bi. POT... 


re would also be. joint. 


thé. 


‘pertehasy; : 


The appeal es made to the Women Voters and: the United 
Senate state Affairs Committee to|Churchwomen of - Michigan have 
bring out of committee the FE endorsed the bill. The Michigan 


bill passed by the. House of Repre-' C10 testified for the bill. 
sentatives that forbids discrimina-, 


tion in hiring because of race,| ° ° 
. Publish Lightfoot 


color, creed. - 

Earl Crompton, Fair Employ- Pamphiet, ‘Not Guilty’ 
ment Practices director of the| CHICAGO.—“Not Guiity!,~ is 
UAW-CIO in Flint has called for the name of a new pamphlet by 


all persons favoring a FEPC law cade Lightfoot, Illinois Com 


to communicate their support to: ‘ 
the Michigan Senate. si Mmunist leader who Was the first to 


Crompton called attention to be convicted under the membe - 


the House bill now bottled up in Ship, clause of the Smith Act. 
the Senate Judiciary Committee | _The pamphlet, being issued by 
and Crompton says that i* will stay New Century Publishers in quan- 
there unless people get in’ touch #Y of 100,000, deals with the 
With their Senators and get them | meaning of patriotism and treason 
to demand it come out for a vote.|*> *™® by this outstanding Negro 
 . Weathine: Reiman S. Clancy rep- | leader of the workin class... It 
resent} all Catholic bcdlies in the ‘deals fundamentally wit the ques- 
state told the Senate Committee. |= of membership in the Com- 
“Catholic churches in all Michigan munist Party as a so-called 
idiocese and Catholic church wo-! “2S: 

men throughout the state are 
wholeheartedly in support of FEP} 
legislation as embodied in H.B. 24.” 


‘of assistance given him, his hold 


~ 
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Steel Raise 


« . 
-Policy Committee returning this 


CHICAGO.—The fat’s in the 
fire in the 1955 steel wage 
struggle, with the members of 
the United Steelworkers Wage 


Women’s Group 
Plans Peace 


Action Program 


PHILADELPHIA. — “American 
mothers do not want their sons to 
be trained to kill nor to be killed 
in war, nor do they want their 
daughters to look forward to a 
career as WACs,” declared Mrs. 
Margaretta Timms, a prominent 


Negro member of the Elks, in 
greeting members and friends of 
the Philadelphia Women-for-Peace 
organization at its celebration oft 
Mother’s Day at the Old Christ 
Church here. 

Miss Maud Russell, former 
YWCA worker for 26 years in 
China and now publisher of the 
Far East Reporter, stated that in 
the Far East People’s China had 
attained great prestige by its re- 
construction successes and _ the 
honest, efficient government estab- 
lished by the Communists and 
their allies. 

She revealed that even with all 
the military aid furnished Chiang 
Kai-shek and the many other forms 


on Fommosa was weakening. “With- 
out that help,” she said, “Chiang 
would have faded out of the pic- 
ture long ago.” 

MRS. JACKIE NELSON, head 
of the’ Philadelphia group, told of 
its past: achievements in keeping 
the peace issue alive and outlined 
activities for the coming months. 

The big objective will be to send 
a delegation of Pennsylynia women 
to the 10th Anniversary celebration 
this fall in San Francisco of the 
establishment of the United Na- 
tions. They will convey to the 
celebrants this demand for a peace- 


ful solution of the conflicts be- 


tween nations. 
Meanwhile the group is cir- 
culating literature on its program, 


which consists of the following, 


points: 

® Secure a future for our chil- 
dren in a world free of the threat 
of war in an atomic age. 

® Work for a CONSTRUCTIVE 
peace economy, not a DESTRUC- 
TIVE war economy with its bur- 
dens of high taxes and _ rising 
prices. 


© Urge a positive program of! 


peace and the benefits of friendly 
trade with all nations. 


® Detend the right to speak for 
peace and cooperate with all who 
want peace. 

Postcards were circulated calling 
on President Eisenhower to accept 


the proposal of Peoples China for) 


a conference on the Formosan sit- 
nation and related problems affect- 
ing the two nations. 

Further information about the 
Philadelphia. Women for Peace 
may be secured by addressing P.O. 


Box 9528, Philadelphia 24. 


week to the locals to report on 
agreed demands which will be 
made to the steel companies. 


Members of the 170-man top 
committee from this area re- 
ported. that the ‘steel union will 
be seeking its “largest postwar 
wage increase.” 

While no official figure has 
been given out, USA-CIO Pres- 
ident David J. MacDonald spoke 
of seeking a raise of “more than 
18% cents an hour.” The union 
won that much in 1946, but 
only after a six-week strike. 

* 

NEGOTIATIONS with U. S. 


Stephens, UPWA vice-president, 


Steel and five other major steel 

corporations begin on June 7 in 
Pittsburgh. This will be the first 
time that negotiations are car- 
ried on simultaneously not only 
with U. S. Steel but also with 
Bethlehem, Republic, Jones & 
Laughlin, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, Inland. 

Steel union leaders cited the 
fabulous steel company profits 
as justifying a big pay boost. As. 
one union official put it: “The 
companies are making record- 
breaking profits and we're en- 
titled to a record-breaking wage 
increase.” 


Steel production in the first 
half of 1955 was on its way to- 
ward shattering previous high 
marks. The operating index in 
the Chicago district remained at 
99.5-per cent, topped by the rate 
in the Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
Cleveland districts. 

HOWEVER, union officials 
said that this production is being 
achieved at the cost of tre- 
mendous speedup in the plants, 
with the companies pushing 
more work on a smaller work 
force. MacDonald said that the 
industry is still operating with 
50,000 fewer workers than in 
1953. 

At the same time, the new 
head of U. S. Steel sounded a 
demand for even greater speed- 
up this week in a speech in Chi- 
cago before the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. Robert M. 
Blough, who succeeded the re- 
tired ‘Benjamin Fairless as presi- 
dent of U. S. Steel, demanded 
“increased productivity.” 

In an obvious reference to the 
current negotiations in, steel and 
auto, Blough stated that “find- 
ing ways to produce more and 
better goods is the proven way 
of guaranteeing more and better 
jobs and wages — contractural 
devices to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 


_— 


Roosevelt U. to 


Honor Dr. Salk 
CHICAGO. — Dr. Jonas Salk, 


discoyerer of the polio vaccine, 
will be presented with an _ hon- 
orary degree by -Roosevelt Uni- 
versity at the dinner in celebra- 
tion of the institution’s 10th anni- 
versary in the International Am- 


CHICAGO.—A year of fight- 
ing tor peace, higher wages, 
Negro and women’s rights was 
outlined for packinghouse work- 
ers here in the week-long na- 
tional conference here at the 
Hamilton Hotel. 


In a sober, working parley, 
the 450 delegates of the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers 
laid out a hard road for them- 
selves, much of it in the trail- 
breaking tradition of this mili- 
tant union. 

The theme was emblazoned 
in banners that read, “Peace is 
the Only Answer to the H- 
Bomb,” and others that indi- 
cated the high union goals of 


winning a major wage boost this 
fall, bringing more women into 
oe and participation in 
union affairs, helping the up- 
surge toward Negro rights and 
the growing struggles of Negro 
and white labor in the South, 
working toward the completion 
of labor unity in the packing 
industry. 

Following were some of the 
highlights of the union’s deci- 
sions: 

ON WAGE POLICY: A sub- 
stantial pay hike will be won in 
the wage reopener in Septem- 
ber, in joint action with AFL 
Meat Cutters. 

In addition, these proposals 


DETROIT.—White | supremacist 


Riopelle where Mr. and Mrs. Easby 
Wilson live. 

This time it was a rock thrown 
at the picture window, but this 
time it hit the side of the house. 
‘At other times it had smashed 
the window. Mrs. Wilson called 


area was being “heavily patrolled” 
by cops. ; 

A police car was parked just up 
the street from the Wilson’s home, 
but the cops in it said they didn’t 
seee anything. The Wilsons have 
been the target of a mob of white 
supremacists who broke into the 
home before the Wilsons moved in, 
plugged up the plumbing, ‘and 
flooded the house, nearly smashed 
the furnace, broke every window 
pane in the house and threw red 
‘and black paint over the front of 
the house. 

Not a single arrest for such wil- 
ful destruction of a citizen’s prop- 
erty has been made. No suspect 


has been questioned. So far as' 


At Negro UAW Member's Home 


All the noted “crime detection” 


‘hoodlum violence again attacked a|methods of the police seem to 


Negro worker's home at 18-199) have groune | 
comes to finding such hooligans. | 


| 
Two weeks ago an even more bare-| 


' 


' 
' 


Anti-Negro Hoodlums Hit Again 


/ union 


“ONE big union in the meat industry” is forecast in this handshake at the CIO United Pack- 
inghouse Workers conference last week. Left to right: Russell Lasley, vice-president, UPWA; G..R. 
Hathaway, secretary-treasurer, UPWA; Earl Jimerson, president, AFL Amalgamated Meat Cutters; 
Patrick Gorman, secretary-treasurer of the Meat Cutters; Ralph Helstein, UPWA president; Tibny 


Packing Union Delegates Call 
Peace Only Answer toH-Bomb’ : 


were discussed for next year’s 
contract renewal: a 80-hour 
week with no loss in take-home 
pay; payments to laid-off work- 
ers based on their years of serv- 
ice; lower retirement age on 
pension; increased severance 
pay; continuation of pensions of 
severed employes to their new 
jobs. 

ON PEACE: The conference 
hailed the commg meeting of. the 
top leaders of the Big Four na- 
tions, urged that the U.S. enter 
into continual negotiations with 
the big powers on disarmament, 
called on President Eisenhower 
to accept the invitation of China’s 
Chou En-Lai to negotiate the For- 
mosa situation. 

The delegates voted that the 
institute area conferences 
on “Alternatives to War” in con- 
junction with like-minded organi- 
zations. They also outlined a 
peacetime full employment pro- 


d to a halt when it 


faced defense of this hoodumism 
was carried out by the cops. 

A mob of 400 “picketed” as they 
claimed for two hours in front of 
the Wilson home, abused the fam- 


the police and was told that the lily, cursed and swore, walked all 


over the lawn, while police stood 
by. 

The cops’ excuse was that there 
were not enough police at the 
Davison Street station to break up 
this mob. 

This reporter can remember 
when cops were rushed from all 
over the city, taken off traffic de- 
tails, so much so that accidents in- 
creased, and rushed over to the 
Square D plant to break up a 
picket line, club workers and ride 
them down with mounted police. 
The police Commando Squad, sup- 
posed to be ready on 24-hour no- 


tice for any emergency, has never 
been used to break up a mob of 


phitheatre on Wednesday evening, newsmen know,-no one has ever; white hoodlums like the one which 


IMay 25. 


beén questioned by the cops. 


Imassed before the Wilson’s home. 


Cobo Cuts Kids Recreation: Uses Money 


—.- ewe ee 


for Cops 


gram and called for a special poli- 
tical action program to begin by 
October in connection with the 


| 1956 elections. 


ON DISCRIMINATION: The 
conference outlined a program of 
fighting for Negro and _ white 
unity, for union organization, for 
advanced Negro rights, for exten- 
sion - of desegregation, voting 


|rights, political action, based on 


‘the theme that “The center of 
labor’s struggle for a better Amer- 
ica today is in the South.” 

ON WOMEN: It was decided 
to open.an intensive fight on the 
female wage differential, on the 
‘improved classification of women’s 
jobs, on seniority for women, on 
‘the: double discrimination affect- 
ing Negro women, on “the absence 
of women from the union policy- 
making positions.” 


a 


| 
j 
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By K. SMITH 
Mayor Cobo and the City Coun- 
cil turned down a Board of Parks 
- and Recreation request for an an- 


them. “Stop loitering! Move a the kids to do after school. res at Hutchins but found many;who refuse to be stereotyped as 


there.” Now and then they would answer was no and he hastened tolof the teachers and the principal juvenile delinquents as in the movie 


call some of the boys by name and/add that if there were something'reluctant to talk about it. One “Blackboard Jungle,” have the an- 
'teacher however put her finger on|swer—increased recreational facili- 


. 


nual budget of 12 million dollars. 
At the same time they increased 
the allotment for the police de- 


partment. 


To find out what this means 


to the kids this reporter went to 
. Hutchins Intermediate School as 


classes let out three or four police- 


squad cars cruised threateningly: 


around the area. Juvenile officers 


were out,on the sidewalk herding 


make special threats to them. In-'to do there probably wouldn't be 


youths after stopping to frisk 
them. I spoke to one of them. There 
was fear and hatred in his voice 
as he told how scores of these 
teen-agers are rounded up and 
carted down to the police station 
every week. “They say we're loit- 
ering!” “Oh, now and then there 
are some fights, I guess that’s why 
they come down here every day.” 


»»~ the, kids along and shouting. atiI. asked. him if there. was anything. 


variably they. picked on Negro'so many fights. 


| The Board of Parks and Recrea- 


tion explained that. in the spring 


the recreation program is cut in 


preparation for the busy summer 
season. At Hutchins school. the 


after-school program has been com- 


pletely eliminated except for a 


swimming class for boys one night 


a week. 
| I wanted te find out more about 


the: ssveailed delinquency prob- 


‘of 40 to 45 students.” 


among teen-agers. Yet many quali- 


: jobs except in those schools that 


one important source of the prob- ties, civic groups,, church groups 
lem. “The teachers have a difficult have the answer, and Commission- 
time with the children because jer Piggins himself has the answer. 
we have overcrowded classrooms) Why not an emergency public 
‘hearing by the City Council where 
the trade unions, civic organiza- 
tions, churches, Negro teachers 
‘and social welfare groups can ex- 
press their thoughts. and proposals 
are well over 50 percent: Negro,, . |to meet the problems menacing the 
‘The youn , .themselves!young people today. — +p as 


Shortage of teachers and crowd- 
ed classrooms contribute to crime 


fied Negro teachers are not given 
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| Country Hails New 


Chances for Peace 


The Un - Americans Were 
Happy to Leave Newark 


By BERNARD BURTON 


NEWARK, N]J. 


THE HOUSE UN-AMERICAN Activities Committee did find something new in 


New Jersey, but it wasn't what it was lookin 


The Committee had dispatched 


for. 
two of its long-standing members, Clyde Doyle (D-Calif) and Gordon H. Scherer (R-O), 


to Newark to preside over what 
had been scheduled as.a routine 
“investigation, with the usual 
supplying of names by inform- 
ers and the pillorying of “un- 
friendly” witnesses who won't 
truckle to McCarthyism as prac- 
ticed by McCarthy, of Wiscon- 
sin, or Doyle, of California. 
But the routine was shatter- 
ed even before the hearing open- 
ed, leaving the two Congressmen 
sadder, though not wiser. Their 
entry to Newark was greeted by 
requests for fair procedures com- 
ing from such respected groups 
as the New Jersey Council of 
Churches, the Essex County In- 
tergroup Council and the Essex 
County Jewish Community 
Council. In addition, the N. J. 
Bar Asso. had sent observers to 
keep an eye on the procedure 
and the Essex County Bar had 
announced through Judge John 
O. Bigelow, former New Jersey 
vice - chancellor, that counsel 
would be made available for any 


who needed legal assistance. 


* 

SO THE hearing opened on a 
defensive note, with Doyle bear- 
ing a pained expression and 
denying that the committee was 
“fascist,” and protesting that this, 
after all, was not a court of law 
and the same rules of evidence 
did not apply. By the time the 
hearing ended the good citizens 
of Newark were wondering what, 
if any, rules of evidence did ap- 
ply. 

The two “friendly” witnesses, 
Ernest Pollock and Stephen H. 
Rudich, both former officials of 
the United Electrical Workers, 
went blithely along supplying 
names for the committee's list, 
with little prompting. No right 
of cross-examinatioa of the in- 
formers was permitted. When it 


was later brought out that Pol- 
lock was a “sick man,” having 
been hospitalized for alcoholism, 
Doyle merely noted sadly that 
this was another case of a “good 
United States citizen letting 


booze get hold of him for a ~- 


while.” Nevertheless, no chal- 
lenge to Pollock's testimony was 
permitted. 


Not only court procedure, but 
even committee procedure was 
thrown overboard, . however, 
when “unfriendly” witnesses 
were on the ee. 


WHEN LEWIS MOROZE, . 


New Jersey secretary of the Civil 
Rights Congress, sought to sub- 
mit a motion that the subpena 
issued against him was illegal 
even under committee rules, he 
was gavelled-duwn with the de- 
mand that he be sworn in, Doyle 
repeating: “This is not a court 


. of law.” 


REP. SCHERER 


The Congressmen may have 
been upset. Scherer was clearly 
panicked the night before when 


2.000 UE members demonstrated — 


peacefully at the Robert Treat 
Hotel, committee headquarters. 
They carried placards demand- 
ing investigations of runaway 
plants, unemployment, attacks 
on labor's rights, and not smears 
against union leaders. As the 
workers demonstrated Scherer ex- 
claimed it was “the greatest out- 
burst” he had ever witnessed 
against the Un-American Com- 
mittee. Completely thrown off 
base, the anti-labor Congressmen 
rushed to telephone the FBI in 
Washington, despite an  an- 
nouncement by the Newark Po- 


lice Department that the three- 


— demonstration was “order- 
y. 

Nor was the demeanor of the 
Congressmen improved when 
such “unfriendly” witnesses as 
Charles Nusser, Communist Party 
leader; James McLeish, presi- 
dent of UE District Council 4; 
and Moroze insisted not only 
upon invoking the Fifth. Amend- 
ment to avoid persecution and 
entrapment by the committee, 
but in exposing the very aims 


of the committee. 
* 


MOROZE, for example, re- 
peated such sfatements as: “I re- 
fuse to be a party to attacks on 
the rights of people to defend 
themselves.” 

When Scherer sought to 
charge Moroze with being part 
of a “criminal conspiracy,” the 
Civil Rights leaders rejoined: “I 
have never committed any crime. 
That is more than I can say for 
this committee. One of its mem- 
bers, J. Parnell Thomas, was 


(Continued on Page 6) 


—See Page 4 


Assignment U.S.A. 


WE WERE especially ‘struck last week 
by a contribution to The Worker $100,000 
fund campaign from an ex-GI textile work- 
er from Western Massachusetts, who sent 
a check for $56.38. He understands, he 


writes, that this is a rough year for us financially, 
but we ve got to “keep slugging” because we are 
needed in the struggle for peace and for a better 
America for the great majority of our nation’s 
citizens. | 

The odd amount makes us suspect that it was 
his weekly pay envelope, a big sacrifice for a 
worker and one which we appreciate especially 
because it expresses a depth of feeling regarding 
our role in behalf of America’s workers. 


* 


ALL AROUND, we received some $7,500 for 
the week—a thousand from the New England 


_ Freedom of the Press Committee, a thousand 


From a Mass. Textile Worker 


from the Eastern Pennsylvania Committee, $100 
from Michigan, $5,000 from New York, and vari- 
ous small individual sums sent directly to the of- 
fice. This takes our campaign to the $37,000 mark. 
(See table Page 13.) 

This money has kept us going, with all kinds 
of trials and tribulations these past weeks. But 
it has not been coming in fast enough and obliga- 
tions keep piling up. | 

The way it shapes up is that Indiana, New 
Jersey and West Virginia alone have come through 
with more than half their goals so far, though the 
campaign period is more than half over. New 
Yorkers and New «Englanders are close to the 
half-way mark. Marylanders, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vanians and Wisconsinites are at the one-third 
point. Beyond that, all other. areas are lagging 
badly, with such major spots as Illinois and Mich- 
igan hardly started at all. 

Let’s get some steam up, and put the cam- 


paign over! 


it comes with pay. And so no 
few families are deciding now, 
before they 
have torn May 
from the cal- 
dar where 
dar, where 
that precious 
fortnight or so 
in June, July 

and August. 

Will it be the 
woods or the 

summer camp: susan 
the roar of the sea, the tanning 
sun, the busy surf and the 
breezy boardwalk at night? Or 
will it be the cool of the green 
countryside, the children dis- 
covering with their own eyes 
that milk comes first from the 
cow before it reaches Borden’s 
bottles? Or will it be the sum- 
mer.camp, the morning swim in 
the nearby lake, the evening 
performance of the lusty folk- 
singers twanging their guitars, 
the eager thespians and their 
topical revues? You pays your 
money and you takes your 
choice. 


You pays. your money... as 
you sit down to write you think 
of our city children when the 
sun begins to-burn the asphalt, 
many of whom know the joys 
of summer only when the water 
is ‘turned on in the fire plugs 
along the curbstone. You see 


How the Milk Comes 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE SUMMER vacation has become a treasured in- 
stitution for a good part of America and-a welcome thing 
it is. The season is incorporated in many a trade-union 
agreement: it is sweetest when 


them every summer, in the tor- 
rid nights, splashing joyously in 
the rushing water of the gutters 
as the fathers, in shirt-sleeves, 
sit on the stoops with the 
mothers, glad the kids get even 
this brief respite from the swel- 
tering heat. 
* 

IT seems to me that the folk 
of. the big cities have reached 
the stage when we can demand 
and can win the right of our 


children to go to the country, 
as free of charge as the public 
The trip to the farm- — 


schools. 
side is not only physically 
healthful, it should be regarded 
as an integral part of education, 
of a child’s schooling. | 

I remember the nine-year-old 
girl we. met on vacation last 
summer, a daughter of the tene- 
ments, who gazed wonderingly 
at the cow, circling it half in 
fear, half in delight, ready to 
flee any moment. “You know,” 
she confided, “I never met a 
cow in person be.ore.” . She 
surveyed the horns, the swish- 
ing tail, the udders “where” she 


said hesistantly, “the milk comes 


from, doesn’t it?” 
Then there were the voyages 
of discovery among the crags, 


‘ 


the pine trees, the fronds and 


mosses, the streams where the 
bull-frogs had their say in basso- 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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Mrs. Hobby A 


By MAX GORDON 


A REPORT to President Eisenhower on the federal. polio vy: vaccine “program” con- 


fessed last week that the drug companies producing the vaccine have been violating their 
contracts to deliver all early supplies to the National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis, 


for inoculation of 9,000,000 chil- 
dren in the most susceptible ages. 

The report was delivered by. 
Welfare Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby, just before she was finally 
compelled to take the stand at a’ 


public hearing of the Senate La-'cine have a monopoly on its pro- 
bor and Public Welfare Com-jduction. They were given free the 
mittee. The Committee is hearing! vaccine formula, 
testimony -in--connection with bills years of patient work by Dr. Jonas 
before it to regulate distribution B. Salk, though customarily they 
of the vaccine. These bills are get-| pay enormous royalties for such 


ting wide public backing. 


Despite Mrs. Hobby’s admission, used for the Salk tests, was bought 


she opposed any federal legislation, 
and insisted on her program of 
“voluntary” distribution, which de-| 
pends on the “good will and faith”) 
of the medical profession and the 


| Ho 


commercial agencies of production’ 
and distribution. 
* 

THE SIX DRUG _ companies 

licensed to manufacture the vac-| 


discovered after 


‘a formula. Their early production, 
entirely by the National Founda- 
tion at a- price which paid for their 
facilities. So these cost them 
thing. 

In order to keep them going 


North and South, Story 
Is Long, Bitter Strikes 


THE STRIKE authorization in|the main issue. The strike in which 
‘auto comes as the southern strike'the Negro and white workers are 
wave still holds at a high level and! showi ing a militant and united 


there is little sign of settlement of 
long strikes in many other areas 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


The strike of 50,000 Southern Strike is becoming the focal point 
Bell Telephone Co. workers con- | of the drive of the 420,000-mem- 


tinded in its third month at this 
writing with Federal 
belatedly in the picture and set to 
very slow motion. President Eisen- 
hower took notice of the southern 
strike only after the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, CIO, 
called his attention. to the com- 
pany’s flat refusal to arbitrate as 
the struck Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad finally agreed after a 


strike of two months. 

It was-at the President’s behest 
that mediators entered the situa- 
tion, apparently reluctantly, for 
the first time sincg the walkout 
began Mar. 14. There seemed to be 


no undue haste either on the part) 
of the mediators or Bell officials.| 


The company has all along been 

set on “settling” the strike © by 

breaking it. aaah 
* 


mediators Ployes, especially of the New York 


JUST TWO DAYS before me- 


diators succeeded in getting the, 


companys president, Fred J}. Tur- 
ner, into a conference with the 
CWA, Cecil Bragg, a striker was' 
critically wounded fecan a scab’s, 
gunshot wound. He is in a Pensa- 


cola hospital. | 

The Atlantic Greyhound Bus! 
drivers, organized by the AFL’s, 
Amalgamated Street Electric andj: 
Motor Coach Employes, entered 


the sixth week of their strike tying}: 


up lines running through ten south- 
ern states. Last week the Amal- 


gamated called a conference in 
Charlestown, W. Va., of represen-; 


tatives of locals in the entire Crey-|: 


hound system in the U. S. and 
. Canada to map.a nationwide cam- 
paign of fmancial and other sup- 
port for the 725. striking: drivers, : 
Thé 1,500 Godchaux and> Col-}) 
onial Sugar, refinery workers, meém- 
bers of the United Packin ghouse 
Workers, CIO, ‘continued _ their 


tire labor movement of 


strike--for: a “wage rais¢, with ‘the 


‘gan, .Wisi,are‘ 


very anaUanETD Soetr: Uintderernbidmosthr oft their: strike 
mots ving! CO SEY. ia eblenidie 


.. 


spirit, is in the second month. 
3 | 


MEANWHILE the Miami hotel 
ber Hotel and Restaurant Em- 


affilates. with an immediate mil- 
lion- dollar fund to aid the strikers! 


rolling up big support. The N. Y. Pp 
‘Central Trades and Labor Coun- 


cil, AFL, has called for full sup- 
port of that strike. 
The Miami hotel strike, a de- 


velopment of the union's organiz- 
ing drive im the, resort area, has 
sparked an organizing spirit in 
other fields of the area. The hotel 
union reports receiving calls from} 
all types of groups for help to or- 
ganize. 
In New England, mainly in Fall 
River and New Bedford, 17,000 
.cotton-rayon rkers are in the 
fifth week of their walkout with no 
sign. of' a break, The employers in- 
sist On a wage cut. | 
Nine ‘thousand Sperry — Gorc- 
cope Co. workers of Lake Success, 
Long Island, members of the IUE- 
CIO. are-in the sixth week of their 
walkout. 
Two thousand workers of Lan- 
ders, Frary & Clark: in: New Brit- 
ain, Conn. _members. of the United 
Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers (IND) are:.out for two 
months with no indication of a 
i break.“ They are backed ‘tcc en- 
| 


Kohler Co. workers in‘ She 


foment t-, 


| 4th} 


ie 


- 


igotiation and started off having 


before the vaccine was declared 
effective, the National Foundation 
ordered in advance enough vac- 
cine to moculate the 9,000,000 


‘children in the first and second 


grades in schools throughout the 
nation, and those in the third and 
fourth grades who had taken part 
in last year’s tests. “he agreement 
provided that the National Foun- 
dation was to get the 27,000,000 
cc's needed for these 9,000,000 
complete inoculations before any 
vaccine was distributed elsewhere. 


Secretary Hobbys report to the 
President contained this remark- 
able confession that the compa- 
nies had been welching on _ this 
contract: 

“On April 22, each manufacturer 
individuaHy pledged his company 
to ship vaccine only in accordance 
with a voluntary allocation pro- 
gram, recommended by a national 
advisory council and adopted by 
the .... Since Apri 21, 
1955, no vaccine has been shipped 
into commercial channels; it is be- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


THE WEEK 


TWENTY-FIVE women strik- 
ers were jammed into the jail at 
Fayetteville, Tenn., on charges of 
-violating injunction which bars 
workers from coming’ within 
1,000 feet of strikebound Serbin 
Co. Strikers are members of AFL 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. 


* 

LABOR, newspaper of rail 
unions, paid homage to memory 
of Charles E. Wright, member 
of Railway Carmen, who was. 
‘murdered in recent L. & N. 
strike. “His sacrifice will live 
forever, declared Labor. News- 
paper also carried account of 
harsh sentences handed four 
L. & N. strikers in Birmingham, 
Ala. They were given 30 days 
in jail, 150 days suspended sen- 
tence and $50 fine plus costs. 
They were charged with trying 
to scare a scab. 


* 
NEW pattern of bargaining 
was announced by CIO Steel 
Union for wage reopening nego- 
tions which began June 7. Bar- 
gaining will begin concurrently 
with industry's Big Six. In past 
years talks opened with U. S. 
Steel in effort to set pattern for 
industry. 
* 

' CHEERS punctuated demon- 
stration for unity as AFL Butch- 
ers President Earl Jimerson and 


| Secretary Patrick Corman ap- 


peared at CIO Packinghouse 
convention. Earlier, Packing- 
house Union President Ralph 
Helstein had addressed Butch- 
ers convention, : 

“ 

STRIKE assessment will be 
submitted to referendum vote 
in all ITUE-CIO locals. Move 
was decided’ on by economic 


IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© 25 Wemen Jailed in Tennessee 
© Rail Paper Honors Martyr 


policy conference of unions in 
Cincinnati. James Carey, IUE 
president, warned that General 
Electric will be struck if work- 
ers don't get “decent contract” 
by Sept. 15. 

* 


BROOKLYN EAGLE strikers 
were turned down in demands 
for severance pay. New York 
State Supreme Court Justice 
William C. Hecht denied re- 
quest of CIO Newspaper Guild 
on behalf of its members on de- 
funct paper. 


RAISES for 65,000 operating 
workers in rail freight service 
were obtained in agreement 
reached in Chicago between 
representatives of nation’s rail- 
roads and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


* 


UNEMPLOYMENT due to 


technological changes is biggest _ 


problem confronting 1,400 del- 
egates to quadrennial conven- 
tion of AFL Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, meeting in Bos- 


ton. 
* 


MERGER with. CIO union 
and smaller unions is being con- 
sidered by convention of AFL 
Paper Makers, meeting in Mi- 
ami Beach. 

* 


GUARANTEED annual wage 
will be studied under agree- 
ment reached between CIO 
Glass union - — Pittsburgh 
Plate Class | and Libby- 
Owens-Ford ’ Cia Co. 

SIGNING of wee pay raise 
voted by Congress was urged 


on President Eisenhower by 
CIO President Walter Reuther. 


GM, Ford Votes Go 10-1 for Strike 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. 


THE BIGGEST STRIKE vote ever taken.in the long history of the CIO Auto 
Workers Union, covering half a million workers in General Motors and Ford plants, is 


hear nothing else in buses, street, 
corners, stores and in gas stations. 


In GM the vote is taking place 
in over 100 cities. In Ford it’s. a 
score of towns. The effect on other 
sections of the UAW is seen by 
the report that the Chrysler work- 
ers will take a strike vote in June, 
despite the fact their contract 
doesn't expire until August. 

Their contract can be renego- 
tiated 60 days before expiration 
which is August 31. This is the 
first time the UAW went into ne- 


strike authorization on hand to 
strengthen their bargainers. 
* 


ANOTHER example of the will- 
ingness of the UAW rank and file 
to come to grips with the arro- 
gant companies who have offered 
nothing but sneers and ridicule of 
the union’s demands.in more than 
20 sessions of bargaining is seen by 
the proposal of a GM local. in Bal- 
timore. 

Albert J. Mattes, Local 289 pres- 


ident, said a one-week strike will} 


probably occur even if the com- 


pany meets the union’s. demands| ** 


by June 7. The angle here is to 
strike for local union demands. 
A spokesman for the UAW told 
this reporter this week that all re- 
ports of “offers” said to be forth- 
coming at any “moment” from GM 
or Ford had not been made at the| 
bargaining table. The UAW 
a Ee said that the Detroit} 
Free Press which “scooped” other 
sheets here with the reported “of-} 


fer” should enter negotiations and 
Sheboy- let the union know about them. : 


talk of the labor movement. You 


poration publicity agents were for 


\locals voted 10 to 1 for strike, and 


‘piling in here at the rate of 10 to one for strike. Here, in “Auto-Town” the vote is the 


‘fed rumors to newsmen by cor-| 


the purpose of putting the cor- 
porations in a favorable light and}i 
to thus cut down the overwhelm- 
ing strike vote which was leaving 
‘the companies aghast. The vote on) 
May 18 showed 31 GM-UAW 


Ford locals so far have voted over- 
whelmingly for strike with more 
yet to come from both companies. 


* 


DOWN BELOW in the shops 
the militancy of the workers is 
being stimulated and it shows in 
action against speedup. This last 
week the huge Chrysler body 
plant on Mack Ave., saw 9,000) 
leave the shop backing up a group 
of trimmers who refused to accept 
a company dictate that they turn | 
out the same production after 
Chrysler cut manpower on the 
‘operation. The trimmers are fired 


but still refuse to be party to a 
speedup. 


up in practice 


type of sp every 
ilding stockpiles of new 


re Is 
1955 | cars. 
New car stocks have reached 
the staggering amount of 757,856, 
more than 100,000 above what it}. 
was a year ago. Never in the his-| 
tory of the auto industry have so} 
many new cars been sitting in the} 
‘showrooms, lots,- warehouses, vac-| 
-ant lots, without buyers. The = 
workers term this oe amt es 


Meanwhile the results of this|¢ 


possibly 4 cents for the guaranteed 
annual wage. The 6 cents an hour 
raise, according to the rumor be- 
ing peddled by the Detroit Free 
Press, would be handed the union 


‘to do what it wanted with it. 


The value of the UAW economic 
demands is tabbed at 43 cents an 


‘hour. That includes 8 cents for 


GAW, 11.6 cents for wage in- 
creases, a 25 percent increase in 
pensions, health and .medical pay- 
‘ments to be made entirely by the 


companies, improved holiday and 


vacation pay. 

All the companies have offered, 
according to reports made at the 
recent GM and Ford national UAW 
meetings, was that Ford proposed 
34 backward steps in the contract. 
Jack Livingstone, UAW vice-pres- 
ident in charge of GM negotiations 
said, “After 17 days we looked in 
the cupboard and it’s bare.” 
| -The largest vote to be taken in 
the strike poll is now going on at 
the massive Ford Rouge plant 
— 57,000 are working. Each 

three times a day, Ford Lo- 

ee fy 600 leaders address mass ral- 

lies of workers from each of the 

‘buildings, explaining. why a great 
strike vote is needed. 

The Ford Motor Company has 
observers standing around listen- 
|ing to the union leaders’ speeches, 


“confidential” memo to its brass 
‘said that “it has an open mind on 

the guaranteed—annual Rosy. ot 
One of the Ford union leaders 
to the workers said, “If 


bagger ods 


The‘ UAW:> spokesirian ‘said: the: ( 
én ‘rather “beliéved: 'that'hand- * 


ABS egaé!l ne humsites:)} 


_ > 


—— 


Se ee 


| This week the company in a. 


has an open mind 
4 hea let fe agree to our de-— 


mands, not’ present ‘contract ‘re- — 


iA 


> Is ted as‘bei i ‘vistons to tear ‘the guts‘ out of the 
da houreaulive ' Meabcige 14 Lib A Dry i). eG, i ek al 
WWE VOTE MWA Lonarecs shhaotiits cowil emg aiwe reetb wold 40 posmes ds. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


— 


AUTOMATION — Facts and Fiction. 
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Second Articie, | 


Can New Process ‘Absorb’ the Unemployed? 


THERE NEED be no fear of automation, says the engineers and experts of the new technology and the companies 
now busy introducing it at handsome profits. They would have us believe that the capitalist system has within it the economic 
and social forces that “automatically” produse the remedy for every ill effect of technological changes. Notwithstanding the 


Drawings: from Steel Labor, 


workers of America. 


organ of the CIO United Steel- 


capitalism, the members 


fact that the trade union movement is basically guided by the ideology of 


and even the leaders of unions, do not accept the 


| premise of the “automaters.” The economic and social realities that already 


stem from the modernization, ex- 
pansion and automation spree of 
recent years are too evident to 
leave room for speculation. 


The automation experts who ad- 
dressed the recent CIO conference 
on automation in Washington were 
stumped for an answer when some 
one from the audience called at- 
tention to the fact that by the gov- 
ernment’s statistics, unemployment 
is now running nearly three times 
tthe estimated unemployment in 
October, 1953, just before the de- 
cline of last year began with ci- 
vilian jobs about three million 
under October 1953. And this de- 
spite Federal Reserve Board fig- 
ures showing the economy back to 
about the level of October 1953. 
The figures. are 1,162,000 jobs in 
October 1953, 3,383,000 jobless -in 
February 1955. Where is that 
“automatic” reserve for new jobs? 
Steel output is currently running 
at new record levels—above even 
the levels of 1953. But David J. 
McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers of America noted the 
other day that employment in the 
basic steel industry is still 50,000 
below 1953. - 

* ‘ 

JOHN . DIEBOLD, one of the 
high priests in the automation 
world, assured the CIO conference 
that the new industry in the elec- 
tronics and automation equipment 
field is rising by leaps and bounds 
and will absorb the unemployed 


thrown out of the automated plants. | 
He observed that the industry did 
a $3 billion “business last year. 
That may be true, but the experts 
had no real answer when it was 
pointed out that many of these 
firms are not new, that General 
Electric, IBM and others are both, 
automating their own plants and) 
are building equipment to auto- 
mate other firms. The truth is that 
old established firms—mainly the 
large ones—are in a position to hog 
the automation business and they 


are doing it. 


The pet argument of the wor-|rate of the depression thirties. The 
shippers of automations is that heres IS that right nonin. Sees 
products are turned out at lower |Dabies, coming up now in the work- 


i force, ws the heavy crop of pre- 
cost, due to automation, they will; and war babies. Nat Gold- 


sell at lower «prices and the loss finger associate director of CIO re- 
of jobs will be more than bal-|search observed at the CIO con- 
anced by increased purchase of!ference in reply to Diebold, that 
those products. That sounds plaus-|the Census Bureau estimates the 
ible. But what is the reality. Since ;2nnual increase of the labor force 
1939 we have seen'a generally un-jin the U. S. will rise from 1.1. 
interrupted upward trend in prices.'percent a year (698,000) in the 
The government’s cost of living in- period 1950-55 to 1.6 percent a 
dex (certainly not biased towards | vear (1,172,000) in the period 
the low-incomed people) gives 1960-65. This indicates that the 
clear graphic evidence of that. '!problem of finding jobs for dis- 
The steep rise came since 1947 | placed workers will be getting pro- 
(nearly 50 percent) the year when oe a ae 
a Be 
ernment subsidies, orders and tax | The above are only a few of the 
write-offs, began to go forward. | samples of th® falsehoods ~ that 
pro — _ price index hick make up the arsenal of automaters. 

—the three years in whichias they campaign to combat the 
automation came on the scene most ‘growing demand for a positive pro- 
substantially; it hardly changed— gram on automation. They have an 
Trae oo, ae 

; , stan-\ever, which they think can be de- - 

i to yom ots are reflect- war McCarthyite atmosphere. As 
in iower prices tor consumers.|/Diebold put it to the CIO: “the 
ae for esp are er of “divided world” with the camp 
ack more than a century to the ynder Wall Street’s leadership 
— yap of i early |“outnumbered” by the country’s led 
pre-trust days of Capitalist econ- fy Socialist USSR. He said: 
omy. They conveniently overlook “We must in some manner make 
the — ee influ-| up for this difference in man- 
ence on the commodity markels power. Automation offers one pos- 
— esgic ea — Seen ee It —— were the only 
eristic now 1s the break-neck pace justification for automation, it 
for maximum profits and a strug-| would in my opinion be sufficient.” 
ge wap — —— good Diebold also observed that if it 
ence they also overlook the latest were not for the “feedback ‘con- 
profit figures wit hthe new records | trol” technique (a principle element 
set especially by the companies that of automation) the A-bomb program 
have hastened to take advantage of would not have been possible be- 
automation—oil, auto, steel, electri-| cause no human hand could op- 
cal equipment, telephone, chemi-' erate the controls within “the 
cals. | ‘ — flux of the -atomic re- 
actor. 

ANOTHER argument olf the 
automaters is the claim that the 
generation now coming up in the 
work-force is from the low birth- 


* 
GENERAL ELECTRIC in its 
employee relations news letter for 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Danger to Labor’s Program 


Butler's Deal with the Shivercrats 


By ROB F. HALL 


ALL THAT labor hoped for from ths 84th Congress is imperilled by the maneu- 
vering of the top leadership of the Democratic national tommittee and its chairman, Paul 
Butler, designed to achieve “harmony” with the extreme Dixiecrat wing of the party. 


Following the national confer- 
ence of state governors in Wash- 
ington recently, Butler issued an 
invitation to the Democratic Gov- 
ernors to remain over for a meet- 


ing of their own. Its purpose clear- | 


ly was to lay plans for the 1956 
national elections, to which no one 
could object, except GOP chair- 
man Leonard Hall (and he did). 


But the actual steps taken by 
Butler are calculated to dismay la- 
bor and its allies, particularly the 
Negro people, with respect both 
to the immediate problem of get- 
ting progressive legislation out of 
this Congress and to the prospect 
for electing labor-backed  candi- 
dates in 1956. : 


FOR THE essence of Butler's 
action was to invite back into the 
top councils of the party Gov. Allen 
Shivers of Texas, Gov. James 
Byrnes of South Carolina and Sen. 
Hacry Flood. Byrd of Virginia. The 
form of the invitation was” the 
statement of Butler disavowing any 


son. Despite Gov. Shivers com- 


intention of challenging the cre- | 
plaints against him, Stevenson has 


dentials at the 1956 Democratic | 


convention of those Dixiecrat dele- | at his very best been a reluctant . 


gates who bolted the ticket in {supporter of labor and civil rights 
1952 and either voted for Eisen- | legislation. In fact, labor’s original 


hower or withheld support from ‘opposition to Stevenson as the 1952 
Adlai Stevenson. Democratic presidential candidate 

“If we were to disqualify any ee based on that gentleman's af- 
Democrat who didn’t support the finity for the most conservative 
ticket in "52,” said Butler, “a lot ‘sections of the party, including the 


of people now devoted to the party |Southern. Democrats whom he 
would be disqualified.” 

Therefore, the party will not re- 
quire of any delegate any pledge 
to support the choice of the ma- 
jority on candidates, nor the will 
of the majority on program, But- 
ler indicated. 

And Gov. Shivers, emerging from 
a smoke-filled room with Butler, 
said he would bolt the party again 
if it nominated Stevenson or if the 
program. adopted by the conven- 
tion displeased ma 


_IT,..1S., not, that, labor has ar 
chave @ny. ially,, protec- 


tive 


lai Steven-' 


wooed shamelessly. 

The important thing is that la- 
bor cannot look indifferently on 
any action designed to give Shiv- 
ers and his clan a voice in setting 
Democratic Party policies. It can- 
not tolerate a situation in which 
the Shivercrats have a veto over 
the candidates and program of the 
party with. which, for better or 
worse, the labor movement has for 
the present identified itself. 

For the cardinal position of the 
Shivercrats is opposition to labor 
and, its program, ,opposition . to 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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FEPC, ;schom integration, and all 


ee: - 


recent meeting of Democratic Governors in Washing- 
right,..Paul Butler, Democratic national chairman, and 
Shiyera. ef. .Texas: whe made, a, deal which creates: new 
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By JOSEPH CLARK | THE PROSE e: ' : 

FOR THE. FIRST time in world history the possibility has arisen of ee al hower and sti = ee ee ‘argon 
‘ general reduction. in arms. Such al sweeping ‘Statement can now be made after a sober hardly destined to end up in any Golden Treasur pra 
examination of recent events which also show the obstacles that still stand in the way! erature or of statesmanship. 4 
gh _ Take that exchange where Dulles cautions against 
raising expectations and Eisenhower suggests maybe we 
should raise hopes just a teenchy-weenchy bit.. We quote 
verbatim from yesterday's N. Y. Times: 

“Mr. Dulles: I do think the American people have be- 
come pretty sophisticated about it—they’re not easily go- 
ing to be fooled—and I don't think they're going to get 
their expectations— | 

“President Eisenhower: Yeah— 
“Mr. Dulles:—too high. There’s perhaps a little more 

anger in some of the other countries— | 
“President Eisenhower: Yes.” 


WHAT'S THIS danger after all? The danger of being 


DAILY WORKER and THE WORKER , 
{DAILY WORKER 
THE WORKER 


to disarmament and to the ban- 
ning of A-bombs and H-bombs. 


A most dramatic event was the 
general disarmament program and 
‘proposals to end the whole cold 
war made by the Soviet Union 
May 11. They came on the very 
day that the Western Big Three 
invital the USSR to a Big Four 
meeting and on the eve of ratilica- 
tion ci the Austrian state treaty. 

Ruefully, Walter Lippmann 
wrote in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
(May . 12): 

“The Kremlin has seen to it) _ | : 
that not even for one day did the Soviet leaders remarked “that 


¢ war. 

of 2. Noting the settlement of the 

oe srRENSTH = Korean war and Indochinese war 
by negotiation, and of the Aus- 
trian question, and proposing nego- 
tiations to settle all other out- 
standing questions. 

3. Withdrawal by the Big Four) 
of occupation troops in Germany. 
except limited contingents left till} 
a full German settlement. 

4. Dismantling of military bases | 
on foreign territory. 

5. States which have atomic 
know-how to impart it to others 
for peaceful use’ of atomic energy. 


Western Allies stand alone in the |alter Austrian Treaty the next 
limelight as the champions of item on their agenda was dis- 
peace by negotiations.” age waregye , 
Lippmann adds the wise ob- Lash adds that Western diplo- 
servation: mats are finding it difficult dis- 
al my if East and West are agreed | missing the new Soviet disarma- 


thing else. they are agreed Ment proposals as ‘propaganda’.” 
es hw 9883 now in tha al an ‘And these Western iplomats, ac- 


insistent popular demand that war ‘cording: to Lash, believe “it may 
must be avoided.” be prudent” to assume that Mos- 


re cow “now intends to approach dis- 


A HEADLINE in the N.Y. #/™ament in the same speedy and 
Post (May 16) reflects the tre-| businesslike way it went about the 
mendous impact of the Soviet dis- Austrian treaty... 


armament proposal: A study of the Soviet proposals 


settle Far East crisis based 
territorial integrity of all powers 
involved. 


tually beneficial trade among the 
nations. 


weapons ban. 
a proposal made by the Western 


have from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 


6. The countries concerned to 
on 


| 


7. Eliminating barriers to mu- 


8. Disarmament and nuclear, 


THE disarmament plan accepts 


wers to limit armed forces as 
ollows: U. S., USSR and China to 


hopefult that there'll be agreement. The most Eisenhow- 
er promised was that he was “not going to extinguish the 
hope that a new dawn may be coming... .” 

This kind of attitude prompted chairman George of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to criticize the 
Administration performance. The Administration seems 
to view the Big Four meeting as though it was “a pitfall” 
and George says he does not regard the meeting of the 
heads of state as “a pitfall.” 

oO a * 

ITS WORTH giving the history of this Big Four 
meeting briefly to refute the nonsense that it was brought 
about as a result of the building up of military strength 


“ e * re © ] it’s . . ] ; : : ; 
New Kremlin Plan Stirs Hope sh dig Petes So impossible to dis each. Britain and France to have 


' 


for End of Arms Race.” 


And UN correspondent Joseph | 
Lash writes that during negotia- Assembly resolution banning war 


‘miss them. They included: 
1. Carrying out the UN General 


650,000. 
Reduction of arms to ‘be by 


(Continued on Page 13) 


tion of the Austrian treaty the propaganda and_ incitement to 


Country Hails New Peace Chance 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON. 


THERE ARE WIDE differerices here as to why it is happening, and wide differ- 


ences as to how the United States should act from here on in—but there is general agree- 
ment on the main fact of a path opening up toward lessened tension between east and 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© Soviet-Yugosiav Rapprochement 
© Austria Pattern for Germany 


THE SOVIET UNION an- 
nounced that a delegation in- 
cluding Premier Bulganin, first 
secretary Khrushchev of the 
Communist Party, and _ First 
Deputy Premier Mikoyan will 
visit Belgrade to negotiate closer 
relations between Yugoslavia 
‘and the USSR. President Tito 
said the Belgrade meeting will 
be a great contribution to peace 
and that both sides suffered from 
the 1948 break. 

* 

IN VIENNA at the signing of 
the Austrian State Treaty Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov pro- 
posed the Austrian pattern as a 
model for a German settlement. 
Agreement was also reached 
among the Big Four to hold a 
meeting of the chiefs of state. 

* 

CHINESE PREMIER and 
Foreign Minister Chou -En-lai 
again proposed talks with the 
U. S. to settle the Far East crisis. 
Chou emphasized that his gov- 
emment wants to bring about 
the liberation of Formosa by 

ceful means. Chou said China 

~favored the Soviet proposal of 

a 10-power conference to settle 

the issue but would be glad to 

have direct talks with the U. S. 
* 

THE BRITISH election cam- 
paign entered the fina: stretch 
with the Conservatives and La- 
bor Party viemg to prove which 
favored negotiations with the 
Seviet Union most strongly and 


- first. Left Wing Laborite Bevan 


exposed Churchill's reneging on 
top level meetings with the Rus- 
| * 

_ SECRETARY of State Dulles 
came back to Washington and 


Seeprur _ about tera: os eee Big Four 


meeting. Chairman George of 
the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee said the Russians 
seem anxious to “soften world 


tensions. 
* 


THE FRENCH Government, 
as well as the people, loek for- 
ward to negotiating a settlement 
of the German question before 
West Germany is actually re- 
armed according to a N. Y. Times 
dispatch (May 17). Harold Cal- 
lender cabled from Paris: “Any- 
thing suggesting that the West 
Germans might not be armed 
after all finds a popular echo in 
Paris.” 

oS : 

DICTATOR “FRANCO told 
the western powers not to be 
distracted by the Austrian set- 
tlement and to “fight for the lib- 
eration of the socialist nations, 
Franco expressec warm friend- 
ship for the U. S. Government 
in a speech to the Chamber of 
Deputies completely run by the 
Falange. 

* 

THOMAS MANN, world fa- 
mous author received an honor- 
ary degree at the University of 
Jena in East Germany. Mann at- 
tended celebrations .marking the 
150th anniversary of the death 
of Friedrich Schiller, German 
dramatist and poet. 

gel 


DEMOCRATIC Senate lead- 
er Lyndon Johnson of Texas 
strongly endorsed RCA president 
— s plan to step up the 
eold war by organizing “subver- 
sion behind the iron curtain.” 

* 
e 
NINE American veterans re- 


West. 
On Capitol Hill the views thus 


Sen. Walter F. George, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, who has warmly 
greeted the Austrian treaty and 
the upcoming Big Four talks, to 
those of the McCarthy-Knowland- 
Jenner conspiracy which has been 
placed in what the military might 


teeth-grinding. 
In between sits John Foster 
Dulles, grudgingly admitting the 


mankind greets, and always evilly 
alert to divert us from the paths 
of peace. 


Senator Stuart Symington, crying 
for more bombers. 

Senator George, said he was 
“very much gratified at what | 


ments.” 
The Soviet Union seems “not to 
have raised any collateral issues,” 


centrate on the big problems of 
softening tensions as much as pos- 


trian treaty, which he greeted as 
a significant aceomplishment, 
would be ratified “as soon as it is 
submitted to the Senate.” 

Sen. George was critical of Dul- 


of his European trip. He thought 
that Dulles “might well have j 
closed more determination to ap- 
proach these problems in a spirit 
of faith.” George did not regard a 
ae at the summit “as a pit- 
all. | 

“I think we need to have a ‘bit 
more faith and courage,” he ‘said. 
He has “great hopes that many 
things will come out” of a con- 
ference of heads of state” that are 
good.” Such a conference, he said, 
should offer a “new sense of direc- 
tion which could lead to a very 
much more peaceful and _ stable 


world,” 
* 


far expressed range from those of, 


call a “posture” of frustration and | 


forward steps that the majority of 


Off in right field is a Democrat, 


regard as significant accomplish-| 


sible.” He predicted that the Aus- 


les’ radio broadcast on the results 


is- 


IN ORDER to let their rep- 
|) jresentatives in Congress know 


: (C witin : 1 on Page 13): 1 


| 


| 


! 


| 


| 


| 


he said, “but to be willing to con-|}. 


the warmest 


ri 


on our part. : 
As late as a week ago Monday, Eisenhower, accord- 
ing to the N. Y. Times, was not ready to agree to a meet- 


ing of heads of state. It was only pressure-of public opin- 


ion here and in Europe which forced the Administration's 
hands. | 

Dulles argued that the ratification of NATO was a 
spur to the Big Four meeting. Which brings to mind the 
following priceless passage in Dulles’ broadcast: 

“And when you saw, because we see F and G come 
together in the alphabet, France and Germany sat side 
by side. And you saw these two countries sitting there 
side by side as allies. And you felt that a new page had 
been opened on European history. .. .” 

Frankly we don't think the future of French-German 


relations will rest on the rock of F and G coming together - 


in the alphabet. And the pacts to remilitarize western Ger- 
many are not the basis for French-German friendship any 
more than incorporation of a Nazi-led Wehrmacht in NATO 
promotes world agreement. 

Dulles said there was universal joy because of the 


_ Austrian agreement. Why not the Austrian pattern for Ger- 


many, Mr. Dulles? 

No agreement on unifying Germany will be possible 
if one part is remilitarized and incorporated into a military 
pact directed against the other side. The solution is an 
Austrian-type agreement. 

Yes, hopes can be high for the Big Four meeting if 
the people continue to impress their will on Washington 
for real negotiations. 


THE MIAMI HOTEL STRIKE 


- THE STRIKE of hotel workers in Miami Beach is 
another of the major struggles in the developing strike 
and organizing movement in the South. The struggle, al- 
ready affecting 12 of the swank resort hotels, employing 
2,000 Negro and white workers, is the initial stage of a 
drive to organize 20,000 hotel employes. 

The - International Hotel and Restaurant Workers 


Union, AFL, is pointing up the importance of this drive 


by its nationwide call for support of the workers and its 
own move for a million dollar Miami strike fund. Labor 
and friendly organizations everywhere in the country are 


expressing solidarity, especially in publicizing «the strike 


in order to break the conspiracy of silence on it in the na- 
tions press. ‘s | 
The Miami Beach Hotel Owners Association, mean- 
while, in addition to following the tactics of violence and 
provocation seen in the other southern strikes, has gone 
to Washington to get the House Un-American Committee 
to “investigate” the influence of “communism” in the 
strike. The lines are clearly drawn in Miami Beach for an- 
other important labor struggle. ie 
With Negro and white hotel workers united on the 
picket line, the Miami Beach struggle is more evidence 
that big changes are taking place in the South. The strike, 
like the telephone and other southern strikes, should get 


fea 


st support of every labor union and every pro-. 
gressive-thinking Americans: jie antl 4 ge HUY ae e 


aie. 
idx wile ¥ aig 


6 Months After Runaway; 74% 
ASR Workers Still Unemployed 


WHAT HAPPENS to: 


workers fired when a plant closes down and runs away 


to a low-wage area? Employers claim they quickly find other jobs, but a survey made by 


Local 475 of the United Electrical and Machine Workers proves this isn't true. 


UE local followed up its members 
who lost their. jobs when the 
American Safety Razor Co. fired 
790 production workers in_ its 
Brooklyn plant last September and 
moved to Viriginia. It found .that 


only 26 percent of the workers had 
been able to find jobs during the 
six months since the runaway. And 
it was tougher on women. While! 
38 percent of the ‘displaced men 
workers got new jobs, only eight 
percent of the women workers 
found employment, | 

It was also tougher on the older 
workers. Three-quarters of all men 
over 40 are still unemployed. 
Ninety-four percent of all ASR 
women over 35 cannot get work, 

Then there is the business of dis- 
crimination. While 40 percent of 
the white men found jobs, only 31 
percent of Negro and Puerto Ri- 
can workers found their way to 
another job. Not a single Puerto 
Rican woman worker reported that 
she had been able to secure a new 
job. 

Wages received on the new jobs 
are 2) percent below wages. re- 
ceived before ASR ran away. 

For those who got jobs, periods 
of unemployment were long. The 
men. waited an average of 15 
weeks, the women an average of 
17 weeks. 


: 


* 

LOCAL 475 is still fighting for 
severance pay and pensions for the} 
men and women throwr on the 
streets by ASR. It is fighting to 
force the corporation and the gov- 
ernment to recognize their respon- 
sibility to the victims of the run- 
away plants. UE points out also 
that raising the minimum wage to 
$1.25, making a_ shorter ‘work- 
week, passing an FEPC law, will 
take some of the profits: out of the 


‘CITY WELFARE ONLY HOPE 


The 


runaway racket. he 22 at the agency for the job,” he 

Following are some excerpts| reports. I got $1 an hour to start 
from UE-News showing typical and $1.10 after a month.” A mar- 
cases of victims of ASR’s runaway: ried man, he brings home a net of 


wry. HAVE TO GO BACK $39.92 a week after deductions. 

TO THE ARMY’ He is operating a power shear. 
CASE 3. This 23-year-old Ko-! IF YOU'RE OVER 40 _— 

rean War veteran has been unable | YOU CAN DROP DEAD 


to find a job. He has been getting) CASE 39. ““‘What am I going 
along*by borrowing money from tq do? that's a good question, 

friends and relatives. His savings|says this 50-year-old father. With 
are used up. He has nothing to sell.!a wife and three children to sup- 
He says of his future prospects,|port, he and his family have man- 
Tll have to go back to the Army|aged to scrape along by cutting 


so I don’t have to worry shnsit | faod down to a minimum, by bor- 


rowing money and by the help of 
relatives. He.has sold his insurance. 


CAN’T FIND A JOB a have covered almost 100 
‘agencies and private companies 


CASE 8. Like scores of other and I have found out that when 
ASR workers, this 30-year-old man you are over 40 years old you 
has moved into the home of rela-|might as well drop dead,” he re- 


tives with his wife and three chil- ports. 


dren. His unemployment insurance): GETS DELIVERY JOB, 
ran out weeks ago. He has been 6 DAYS A WEEK, $40 


unable to find work and has scrap-, CASE 190. “I work six days a 
ed along by borrowing from rela-| week for $40,” reports this ASR 
tives and friends. worker, a Puerto Rican, 28 years 
old, with a wife and four children. 

He was out of work for four 
‘months. He managed to feed his 
family bv selling his automobile. 

He managed to get a job as de- 
“What are you going 
“We have to eat; 


‘paying board.” 
30 YEARS OLD, 3 KIDS, 


FOR WOMAN, DEPENDANTS 
CASE 231. “I’ve looked for 


work five days a week since Oc-| 
tober 19, 1954,” says this 36- -year-. 
old ASR woman worker with three’ livery man. 
dpendents. She has ‘cut down on t0 do?” he asks. 
food and clothing, moved in with | I have to work.” 


relatives, borrowed money and | TOLD SHE’S TOO OLD 

= her —— meee [7° WORK AT 42 
mpossible to finc | “\. Th: 

out other than ni to collect city | Aae hn oe _ mene 

wellexe,” she. says. women worker is 42 years old. 

She worked for ASR for 22 years. 

PAY $22 FOR JOB THAT Like the majority of ASR workers 

BRINGS $1 AN HOUR she has had to live with the help 

CASE 101. After three months] relatives, has used up her sav- 

and two weeks without a job, this|ings and has had to go into debt. 

ASR worker, 38, managed to find} She says, “I don’t know what to 
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at 42. What are we to do but trv 
to apply for city welfare?” 


CAN’T FIND A JOB 
PAYING OVER $30 


CASE 85. Relatives are helpin 
out this ASR worker's family o 
seven. The father, 32, looks ever 
day for work. A Negro, he ha: 
been unable to find a job that pay: 
him more than the $30 a week he 
had been receiving on unemploy- 
ment insurance. Now that that is 
gone, he says, “I don’t know what 
I am going to do.” 


‘HOW WILL WE PAY WHEN 
THE BABY COMES?’ 


CASE 220. This unemployed 
ASR worker, 29 years old,~ mar- 
ried, was getting $28 a week in - 
unemployment insurance. That is 
gone. 
She says, “I don’t know what)expecting!a baby and 1 don't know 
I’m going to do. I’m not working; hew we are going to pay the doctor 


a job paying $1 an hour. eS paid do. [ am told 1 I am too old to work 


a -_— 
ee LT 


my husband isn't working. i'm bills.” 


ee - — 


Can British Labor Party Make a Comeback? 


E BURNS 


LONDON 

THE issue of peace or war 
dominates the whole political, 
situation in Britain. When the 
general election comes on 
May 26 all policy questions 
will be subordinate to this central 
issue. 

Owing to the grip of the two- 
party system over the electorate, 
- the key to any decisive change in 
Britain’s policy must be a decisive 
change in the policy of the Labor 
Party: since in present circum- 
stances it alone can challenge the 
war policy as an alternative gov- 
ernment of the Tories. The neces- 
sary condition for this change is’ 
the development of a left move- 
ment strong enough to defeat the 
right in the trade unions and con-, 
stituency Labor parties. 

The attack on Aneurin Bevan 
marked on the one hand the rec- 
ognition by the right-wing leaders 
that their attempts to keep work- 
ingclass ideas out of the movement 


By EMILE 


had failed, and on the other their: 


panic effort to crush these left ideas 
by beheading the nominal leader 
of the left. 

But the reaction 
movement to the threat to expel 


Bevan from: the Labor Party was. 


on such a scale that it brought 
about a differentation within the 


of =the labor | 


—all prominent in their support of countries. Lancashire’s cotton in-!taxation and higher prices. These terest in trade with the socialist 


the right—have been rejected by|dustry is already on short time. 
their constituency conferences. | The whole economic outlook is 
But the battle of the left to|U"certain in spite of continued full 
change the policy and leadership/¢™Ployment in the major indus- 
of the Labor Party has not yet)'!¢s apart from cotton. The pros- 


been won. Labor policy and prop- pect of turther economic troubles 


aganda are still dominated by the ‘5 Said to be one of the main rea-. 


sons for the Tory decision to hold 
an early general election, since 
they feel that in a developing: 
‘slump the electorate would be 


right. 
* 


ONE ASPECT of the war os 
and its consequences is the recent 
deterioration in Britain’s economic| ™°re likely to turn to Labor. 
situation. Since the end of last year} There has been a_ relative 
the adverse balance of payments worsening of conditions for some 
has been increasing. West German|sections of the middle classes and 


and Japanese competition are af-| professional workers. Middle class 
fecting Britain’s exports to other sections feel the results of high 


RE I. 


right on the Labor Party executive. 


* 


IT IS of great importance to: 
note that the left in the Labor 
Party not only took prompt action, 


in defense of Bevan, but made this 


the occasion for a new offensive’ 
of their own against the right. In’ 


a number of cases constituency 
Labor parties rejected known 
right-wing nominees for patrlia- 
mentary candidates, in favor of 
lefts. Dr. Edith Summerskill, 


Woodrow Wyatt, :Mrs. . Braddock . 


®t . . 


—Gabr 


»-} > 


“NEVER MIND WHAT WE SAID TEN YEARS AGO; HE’S COT TO HAVE IT BACK NOW!” 


discontents inevitably come to be countries. 
associated with their immediate 

cause—the war policy. Hence along- SINCE the U. S. tests of the 
side the development of the lett!hydrogen bomb, feeling against 
in the Labor Party fighting against atomic and hydrogen weapons has 
the Tory and right-wing Labor}greatly increased, and trade unions 
leaders, a certain movement is tak-|; and cooperative organizations have 
ing place also among the middle adopted resolutions caiiing for the 
classes and professional workers,'banning of these weapons. The 
in opposition to the war policy, ,| Campaigns of the British Peace 
especially German  rearmament!Committee and other peace organi- 
jand atomic weapons with the zations, the widespread opposition 
'hydrogen bomb now in the tore-,of women’s organizations, the suc- 


ground. In business circles, as well) cess of local ‘conferences on the 
as among the workers there is also' H-bomb, show the feeling for the 


a ening neatly to ve banning of all weapons of mass de- 


which Bevan came into conflict 
‘with the right-wing leaders was 
‘the indication by Churchill that 
| Britain is not only making the 
H-bomb, but would be prepared 
to use it in the event of war, 
whether or not the enemy used it. 

There can be no doubt that the 
issue of the H-bomb is of vital im- 
portance in the coming general 
‘election, and that a referendum on 
this issue would be decisively for 
the banning of the bomb. 


(This mass pressure may now be 
seen in the Labor Party’s adoption 
of an election plank calling for an 
ond to all further tests of H-bombs 
—still far from the demand, how- 
ever, for abolition). 

Owing to the “bipartisan” po-icy 
‘of the right- -wing leaders, the La- 
‘bor Party does not stand out ar 
the peace party opposed to the 
Tory war party. In fact, the ma- 
‘neuvers of Churchill and Eden— 
making public statements on the 
desirability of talks with the Soviet 
| Union, while in fact refusing them 
— have created in some quarters 
the impressfon that the Tories, 
stand for peace. This impression is 
| pressed by Eden that the U. S. is 
in danger of going too far with 
insane Page nd ot. 
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Mixed Schools Bare Hard | 


Road to Equal Education 


By AUGUSTA STRONG’ 


THE DIFFICULTIES of giving “equal” education to colored and white children, 
after years of jimcrow schools are now being experienced*in those few areas which have 
begun to comply with the Supreme Court decision of last May 17th. ‘While most of the 


South is awaiting the order of 
eompulsory integration from the 
Supreme Court, segregation has 
been abolished in some 500 pub- 
lic schools during the past vear, 
involving a quarter of a million 
pupils. : 

Public school enrollment, how- 


ever, in the segregated South is 


ten and a half million boys and 


girls — one-fourth of whom are 
colored. A few of the real prob- 


are already apparent in the schools 


mixed thus far. 
* 


SHORTLY after the court deci- 
sion last year, two towns in Arkan- 
sas announced that they were in- 
tegrating their schools. These 
towns of Fayetteville and Charles- 
ton, according to the state attor- 
ney-general,. numbered only 49 
Negroes in their population, with 
a total of 11 school children. Send- 
ing these'to white schools was no 
sroblem,* but he admitted that 


they were in a quandary about the| 
eastern counties of the state where: 


Negroes number from one- to two- 
thirds of the population in, some 
areas, and state leaders have made 
no plans at all for mixed schools. 


Similar instances of sending a 
handful of ‘Negro. pupils into 


schools hitherto “white” have oc- 


aha | being about one-third. For 


curred in northwest Texas, 
Mexico, Arizona, West Virginia, 
and a few other places such as 


rural counties of Missouri, where 


pupils had been traveling 60 and 


80 miles a day to attend jimcrow| 


schools. 


| 
The evidence, however, that in- 
immediately 


tegration does not 


a 


 announcetin Washington, D. C., 


lems of reaching this multitude 


Baltimore, and the two large cities 
of Missouri—St. Louis and Kansas 
City. 

* 

ONE PART of the problem rises 
from housing discrimination which 
can be used to insure the conti- 
nuation of jimcrow schools in many 
areas, regardless of new policies. 


For example, when St. Louis, 
which began an early ‘and orderly 
plan of mixing schools, announced 
the reseult of integration, there 
still remained the two all-Negro 
high schools with which they had 
started. Each school had a student 
body of almost 2,000 without a 
single white pupil. 

Of St. Louis’ remaining seven 


‘high schools, one was all white; 
‘one had 
j|among 1,500; another, 27 among 
| 1,500. . The others enrolled larger 


seven colored pupils 


proportions of Negroes .. . the 


the pupils —s in the all- 


‘Negro schools, the chief beneficial 
effect was to relieve excessive over- 


crowding. 
* 


PROBLEMS of integration dis- 
cussed by a Washington Congress 


mean “equality” of education or, of Parents and Teachers recently 
opportunity comes from the places held, revealed a fear of white par- 
where large scale mixing has beenents that the influx of Negro pu- 


A Few (too Few to Suit Us) Prison 
Doors Were Swung Open Last Week 


MRS. DOROTHY ROSE BLUMBERG, despite her graying hair, a youthful look- 


ing grandmother, stepped off the Philadelphia express last Monday at the Penn station 
into the arms of several score joyous friends. For Mrs. Blumberg had just completed, 


with time off for “good behavior,” | : A 
her three-year term in the women s bert Blumberg, who was indicted tenced In Greensboro, N. cs. 


lrolling 5,412 


pils would lower academic stand- 
ards in the schools. Negro parents, 
on the other hand, pointed out 
their anxiety that their children 
would not receive the attention or 
get the grades deserved from some 
white teachers. 


Washington educational author- 
ities pointed out that there has 
been an increase in the demand 
for remedial reading classes in their 
|integrated school system—an evi- 
dence of the neglect of the former 
jimcrow schools. 


Dr. Margaret Just Butcher, of 
Washingtons School Board, has 
resented another problem. Only 
5 rcent of pupils in the Capitol’s 
schools, she recently charged, are 
in mixed schools. This is because 
the integration that has taken 
place, has been based on relieving 
Overcrowding in the various 
schools, and not on the basis of 
redistricting the schools, and has 
been mostly voluntary. 

* 

A REPORT on Washington 
schools shows that in the capital's 
four large Negro high schools, en- 
upils, only one 
white student had enrolled last 
fall. Similarly, four large white 
high schools with 4,071 pupils, 
showed a total colored enrollment 


of 58. 


Even with these limited charges, 
there have arisen questions of how 
to deal with “social” activities and 
participation in athletic events. In 
Baltimore, for example, a high 
school bowling team barred Ne- 
groes because a mixed group would 
not be admitted to the alley where 


they played. Baltimore’s McKinley 
High School, formerly white, can- 
celled all dances this year because 


‘ (Continued on Page 11) 
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federal prison at Alderson, W. Va.,;under the membership section of April 22 to six years in prison 


for allegedly violating the Smith the Smith Act last fall and is now junder the membership provision of! 
free under bail awaiting trial]. Dr. |the thought-control law. At first de-! 


Act. 


end were Roy Wood and attorney 


Maurice Braverman who were sen- Pej Station. 
Mrs. Blumberg, her arms loaded structions of Chief Justice Earl 


tenced to identical terms in 


1951. 


Lewisburg, Pa., and Braverman at }, 
Petersburg, Va. Both were united | 


with their families in Baltimore. 


Mrs. Blumberg was met at Alder- who arrived in New York last |. . 
son prison by her husband, Dr. Al-iweekend was Junius Scales, sen-'by this court or any of the courts, 


the | 
same Baltimore Smith Act trials IN ‘with bouquets of flowers heaped ; Warren of the U.. S., 
Wood served his term at upon her by her admirers, smiled Court. 

er appreciation and her happiness! 
at being free. | 


* 


Released during that same week- Blumberg was with his wife when nied bail pending appeal by the, 

the large group of friends sur- trial judge and the Appeals Court, 
rounded them upon their arrival at}of the Fourth Circuit, Scales was, 
‘granted bail of $35,000 on the in-! 


Supreme 


Warren, taking issue with the 


lower courts, declared that “the 


ANOTHER Smith Act victim|issues involved are substantial and 


Un-Americans Happy to Go 


(Continued from Page 1) 
jailed for stealing public funds 
while posing as a patriot.” 

As Scherer persisted with this 
line, Moroze declared: “This 
committee is one of the worst 
conspiracies ever perpetrated on 
the American people.” 

THE Congressmen failed even 
to find any friendly faces among 
the spectators, unless it was 
among the few FBI agents scat- 
tered around. Each day of the 
hearing, the crowd overflowed 
into the corridor, a crowd whose 
sympathy was clearly with the 
“unfriendly” witnesses and who 
did not bother to conceal their 
contempt for the few informers. 

By the time the hearing ended, 
Scherer and Doyle were happy 
to escape to their “duties” in 


; , Washimgton where they, could . 


(Fi eee sez Senrsteas 


a 


commiserate with their commit- 
tee colleagues and their chair- 
man, Rep. Francis Walter (R- 
Pa). But by that time also, New 


Jersey had learned something | 
about the “procedure” of the - 


Un-Americans, 

There was nothing “fair” 
about it—no right to cross-exam- 
ination, nor ordinary rights of due 
process. And many Jerseyans had 
Jearned something even more 
substantial, that there could not 
possibly be anything “fair” 
about investigations into politi- 
cal ideas and thoughts, Its very 
nature, demonstrated through- 
out history, makes such a course 
tyrannous and a violation of all 
Constitutional precepts—wheth- 
er conducted by a McCarthy 


- comsittee or a House Un-Amer- 


ican Activities Committee. ... 


: fi . ft 
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. they have not been passed on 


of appeal.” 


of surprise in North Carolina where 
newspaper opinion had been that 
the Scales cas 


int Sain". a haa a 
, BO FovessPa ae ane 
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BANKERS and credit in- 
stitutions in the Harlem 
area were put on _ trial 
in Harlem last week, and to 


the cheers of a thousand 
spectators, were all found guilty 
of violating state and Federal 
laws by refusing loans to home- 
owners and businessmen in Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican neighbor- 
hoods. The judge and even the 
lawyers for the banks applauded 
the jurors’ decision, 

But it was a “mock trial,” and 
though the witnesses were there 
—real people, really aggrieved, 
and though the evidence of the 
biased practices that help make 
the Negro ghetto, were there 
and carefully documented, the 
real culplits, the big savings 
banksrof Harlem, were not pres- 
ent to hear the verdict. 


The Harlem Mortgage and 
Improvement Council had evi- 
dence to show, for example, that 
loans requested to improve Ne- 
gro property were refused with- 


an inspection of the’site. On the 

other hand, Harlem banks had 

loaned mertgage funds to white 

builders, as far away as Missis- 

sippi, and in areas where re- 

' strictive covenants prevailed. 
* 


A LETTER from Mrs. Walter 
White, widow of the NAACP 
leader, was one of the items in- 


dence.” It told how the famous 
interracial couple went to bank 
after bank, seeking a mortgage 
on a home they had purchased 
on East 68 St, Eventually, they 
had applied to all the banks in 
the city supplying such loans 
(20) and were turned down by 
all. Their home had to be fi- 
nanced by a loan made outside 
the state. .. . 

The Carver Savings and Loan 
Association on 125 St. was es- 
tablished five years ago by a 
group of Negro depositors be- 
cause of this bias. A represen- 
tative of the Association- says 
that in its five-year history, the 
Carver Bank has made . more 
loans to Negro clients than the 
big Harlem savings banks in the 


Warren’s ruling created a flurry 


-| quittal of Aftexander oe 


| was pending before Judge Edward 
_ | Dimock. | 


{is intent upon retrying Trachten- 


| 


HARRY ALAN SHERMAN, 
Pittsburgh professional anti- 


' Communist identified with the 


frame-up campaign against Steve 
Nelson, received a sharp rebuff 
in Youngstown, Ohio, last week 
' when he went there to address 
| the Men’s Club of the Poland 
Memorial Methodist Church. He 
announced to the press he would 
“reveal” the names of approxi- 
mately 100 “hard core Commu- 
| nists’ in the community. Radio 
stations and newspapers in the 
city demanding proof, refused 


‘with his conviction and sentence. 
| To newsmen who waited at the 
Winston-Salem jail to interview him, 
6n his release, Scales said Warren's 
ruling was “an act of simple -jus- 
tice.” He described it as a “sharp! 
rebuff to the pettiness and vindic-| 
tiveness of the government attor- 
neys. He said the freedom of all 
Americans will suffer if the mem-, 
bership clause of the Smith Act 
under which he was convicted is 
held constitutional, 


Scales’ bond was posted by his 
mother, Mrs, A. M. Scales. | 
* 


MEANWHILE a motion for ac- 
and: George Blake Charney an 


for new trials fer Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn and 10 other defendants 


The Justice Department, which 


in 48 hours or less, without even | 


troduced to the court as “evi- ° 


WEEKLY NOTEBOOK 


= By AUGUSTA STRONG = 


harlem bankers on trial 


last 5 years. 
* 

i MRS. DOLLIE LOWTHER 
Robinson, formerly an official of 
the Laundry Workers’ Union, 
Was sworn in last week in the 
‘most important state post to be 
held by a Negro woman. She 
will be secretary of the N. Y. 
State Department of Labor. 

Her predecessor, Mrs. Bertha 
Diggs, who was first to hold the 
post and who remained 10 years, 
had been a Dewey appointee, 
and resigned a few days ago. 
Mrs. Robinson was education 
director of the Laundry Work- 
ers, and a national representa- 
tive of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers. She is Democratic 
co-leader in Brooklyn's 6th A. D. 

* 

THE LIBERTY BOOK Clob 
has chosen John Killens’ novel 
“Youngblood” as its next selec- 
tion. The book achieved an im- 
mediate and deserved popularity 
—but was at moreiter:: 3 limited 
in -circulation to the initial edi- 
tion. Now many more should 
be able to get it. 

At a recent forum, the young 
author answered a question that 
has frequently recurred ; 
why he showed so few whites 
in the union organization. His. 
answer was based upon the ac-— 


tual experience of the Mine, Mill 


and Smelter Workers’ Union in 
the early stages of organization 
in a small Southern company © 
town where he had stayed ... 
numbers would join, but few 
could withstand the community 
pressures that forced them out 
of a union where Negroes and 
white met and worked as equals. 
7 

THE MAY issue. of Crisis, 
monthly publication of the 
NAACP, approves the fact that 
the recent Asian-African con- 
ference in Bandung was “anti- 
colonial and anti-imperialistic.” 
Says the editorial, “It marks a 
historic step in the emancipa- 
tion of Africa and Asia trom 
white tutelage and exploitatiori.” 

* 


THE N. Y. STATE conference 
of the NAACP meets this week- 
end at Saratoga Springs, May 
20-22nd. 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


© Belfrage on Hunger Strike 


to make public the names. Offi- 
cials of the club sponsoring the . 
meeting finally permitted him to 
speak only after they had exact- 
ed from him a pledge not to list 


berg and Charney, despite the 
pending motion, moved last. week 


Sait SHE | -a: 


|to bring. to-trial. with them Marion. is physically, able. to. stand) teial. 
os 
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the names he boasted having in 
his possession. 
* 


CEDRIC H. BELFRAGE, edi- 


tor of the National Guardian, 
fought last week for his free- 
dom on bail after being picked 
up and imprisoned at West St. 
Federal Detention House for de- 
portation to England. On May 
12 the Board of Immigration Ap- 
peals upheld the order for his 
deportation on charges of “Com- 
munist activity.” On May 13 at 
9 a.m. as he left his home for 
the Guardian office he was ar- 
rested and lodged in the deten- | 
tion house where he was denied 
privileges accorded to even com- 
mon criminals. Belfrage imme- 
diately began a hunger strike 
which continued until Sunday 
night when Warden Frank P. 
Kenton promised to extend him 
privileges given other prisoners. 


—————_———— TT TT 


Bachrach, Smith act victim whose 
case was severed from that of the 
13. in the 1952 trial because of 
serious chronic illness. | 
When attorney John Abt, rep- 
resenting Mrs. Bachrach, asked the 
court’s permission for her to travel 
to Maine for the summer, U. §S, 
attorneys countered by having 
Judge Vincent’ Leibell instruct. the | 
government physician to examine 
Mrs. Bachrach to determine if she 


9¢ geulf ties!’ te Bee 


A Curious Argument 


NOT since the launching 
of the Cold War against the 
Bill of Rights, has there 
been such a wave of pro- 
test as today. Union lead- 
ers, church leaders, liberals, 
conservatives and even some 
out-and-out reactionaries are 
speaking out against different 
aspects of McCarthyism—the in- 
former system, the federal em- 
ploye loyalty program, censor- 
ship, and so on. 

It is a curious thing, however, 
that so many of those who speak 
up are not satisfied with de- 
nouncing these expressions of 
McCarthyism. They usually ac- 
company their protests with a 
remark that goes something 
like this: 

“We have to be careful in 
the fight on Communism, that 
we don't adopt Communist 
methods. ourselves.” 

To set the record straight, I 
am happy when people speak 
out against McCarthyism even 


when they accompany it with 
reasoning like the above. 

Some people use this kind of 
argument because they really 
believe it. Others use it as a kind 
of life insurance. (“You see, 
Senator, no one can accuse me 
of being sympathetic to Com- 
munism. ) Still others use it, I 
imagine, for the reactionary pur- 
og of trying to keep alive the 
ies about Communism’ even 
though it hurts the fight on Mc- 
Carthyism (or perhaps just BE- 
CAUSE it hurts the fight). 

At any rate, it seems to me 
that the proposition is worth 


looking into. 
* 


LET'S PUT it this way: When 
we fight against fascism, is 
there a danger of our adopting 
fascist methods? BAL 

The question would not be 
hard for most people to answer. 
All oge has to do is recall the 
struggle by the New Deal in 
the 30's against the Father 
Coughlin’s, Gerald L. E. Smiths, © 


etc., here at home; as well as 
the struggle, limited as it was 
at the time, against fascism 
abroad. 


Far from this struggle endan- 
gering the Bill of Rights, there 
was a new flowering of demo- 
cratic rights in our country. And 
for a simple reason: because the 


struggle against fascism is an 
anti-fascist and hence demo- 
cratic struggle. 

When the struggle assumed 
the form of open warfare 
against the Berlin-Toyko-Rome 
Axis, regardless of the varying 
motives of those taking part in 
the struggle, the war effort 
against fascism actually brought 
democratic rights to a new high 
in the country. (And the REAL 
threat of sabotage from the en- 
emy was successfully met and 
defeated!) 

No wonder that during the 
30 and ’40s, you rarely heard 
anyone saying: “We have to be 
careful in fighting fascism that 
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we don't fall prey to “faachit 


methods.” 
* 


__WHEN it comes to fighting 
“Communism,” « however, we 
find ourselves in an entirely 
different situation. In this fight, 
the Bill of Rights truly comes 
into danger itself — which is 
just why so many millions of 
Americans are so worried today. 
While the struggle - against 
_ fascism is an anti-fascist strug- 
gle, the fight against “Commu- 
nism” (as it is waged today 
through repression and war 
preparations), is a~ struggle 
which fascists inspire and wel- 
come. 

The reactionary _ struggle 
against “Communism” (which is 
different from honest disagree- 
ment with or opposition to Com- 
munism) is actually a cloak for 
the struggle. against all demo- 
cratic ideas, processes and or- 
ganizations, as well as against 
peace and living standards. 

The question arises: how does 
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it happen that the fight against 
democratic rights is carried on 
under the banner of ‘ ‘anti-Com- 
munism ? 

The answer may not please 
everybody, but it is inescap- 
able: Communism is a section 
of the democratic camp! 

How easy it is for the red- 
baiters to attack any individual 
or ihovement with even but one 
desent principle as “Commu- 
nist.” But no one ever deliber- 
ately or mistakenly accuses a 
reactionary of being a Commu- 
nist. 

eas nls 
THE CONCLUSION, I be- 


‘ lieve, is — this: 

There is NO way of infring- 
ing upon the rights of Commu- 
nists without infringing upon 
democratic rights for everybody. 

Still another conclusion would 
be that in the fight for the 
rights of Communists (regard- 
less of how one may disagree 
with them) democratic rights 
will actually become eran cals 
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J Louisville Taking Second — 
§ Look at Braden Frameup 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


on the daily Louisville Courier-,ier Journal and its sister paper the 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. | Journal, on a charge of sedition. Times. These papers have taken 
im ves ms . 'Braden’s persecution grew out of consistent positions against segre- 
| BENEATH _ the banner- the fact that he had bought the gation and_ witch- hunting. And 
waving gaiety of Derby Week house and transfered title to it to Walter Millis, writing about. the 

and the local pride in its race ae” —— _— he 2 Brade “2 ase in the me 7 Be a 39, 

eh ‘ Pe | ubsequently, earned [from issue 0 re ~=Nation 
horses there exists here ane ee" Wade an his father, Andrew E. | points out: 

dercurrent of revulsion at the Wade, Jr., that Hamilton and “If Hamilton was out to get the 

shame which Commnwealth’s At-' others have sought to induce them Bradens he was also out to get the 

torney A. Scott Hamilton has to abandon the house at a nice: Bingham newspapers. Hamilton 
brought upon the city. Since the profit in order to get rid of the is- appears to have’ been personally 
bombing of last June 27 of a house! sue altogether. But the Wades enraged by their criticisms of him. 
occupied by Andrew E. Wade IV, have refused to back down. But there is a considerable section 

a Negro electrical contractor, wy ‘of upper-crust Louisville, Demo- 
Hamilton has not been able to. THE PUBLIC is generally fam-- cratic as well as Republican, which 

find and prosecute the guilty person 'j};ar with the fact that last October has been increasingly restive under 

or persons. Instead he has rail- tYamilton obtained indictments. the generally liberal, New Dealish, 
..roaded to a 15-year prison term against seven white persons—all in- anti-segregation policies of the 

Carl Brade n, a white copy reader volved in helping the Wade family| Courier and the Times.” 

—charging them with sedition, se-| Thé Courier and Times did bow 
ditous conspiracy and causing an ba peo on — Cpe ee 
éxplosion. Those charged "with 1e editors swallowed whole the » 
se dition are Carl and rp Braden, McCarthyite pill, fired Braden and 
Vernon Bown, I. O. Ford, Miss called his trial fair. Millis, himself, 
LaRue Spiker, an unemployed calls the ne Wwspaper ’s attitude ‘ ‘less 
grainmill worker; and Miss Louise than heroic.” But the Wades and 


the weekly 


CARL BRADEN AND FAMILY sermon os al 


WILL ELIZABETH BENTLEY TAKE THE STAND? 


y y “Spy Gilbert, a social worker. The the deferdants awaiting trial did 


By ERIK BERT WASHINGTON. 1 Bradens, Bown, Ford and Lewis not cave in. 


* 
IN JULY 1952, Andrew N. Overby, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and Lubka, a former shop steward at | 
Frank A. Southard, Ir., Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, argued and the Louisville General Electric) YOUNG WADE denied all ru- 


‘Company plant. Bown alone was, 
pled with officials of the International Monetary Fund here to force the resignation or prweso bn ieee cae co that, he was willing to sell, 
dismissal of William Henry Tay-, ~— ee on Steen ae a profit of $5,000, his 


Eee? the June 27 explosion. Only Carl 
lor, who had been employed by as created J oo ‘bombed out house in Rone Court. 


‘Braden has been tried.. 
the _ — a a oe " 3) Descriptions of the trial recall Bown who has been charged with 
Overby and Southard had eac 


| ‘ and given sole authority over in- the typical McCarthy committee the bombing, although he was one 
been, at times either an _ associate quiries into the loyalty of Ameri-/hearing, with rules of evidence of the guards for the Wade family, 
or superior officer to Taylor in the made up by the committee. chair-| is clamoring for a trial on the 
zoey Dept., ogee ene aided in ‘man. Braden, according » the! bombing issue. Local attorneys, 
the advancement of his career,|"" — record, was not convicted for any after getting a peek at the Braden 
each had been his friend. I happen to be the last of|tary Fund, is convincing evidence ceditious act or utterance, but on trial basi have put Hamilton in 
On the eve of the national elec-|many people, connected with the that certain government officials the basis of testimony by paid in-/ the legal “doghouse.” And Hamil- 
tion, on Noy. 3, 1952, John “‘W./government during the war years, are not interested in him “as a-sus-| formers that he was. a Communist. | ton is haunted by the Pennsylvania 
Snyder, then Secretary of the who have been under attack as Among these informers were the Supreme Court’s reversal of Steve 
Treasury, demanded in a letter to|having named by Miss (Elizabeth) discredited Manning Johnson, of Nelson’s sedition conviction. 
wi manoging, eon of the Fund, Bentley, who remains in ‘public New York, and Mrs, Alberta! In fact, Hamilton has agreed to 
vat Taylor be fir 


On July 17, 1953, George M. —— postponement of the cases, includ- 
n July 3 


Humphrey, who had succeeded 
Snyder as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, associated himself with ‘Sny- 
der’s earlier proposals and de- 
manded that Taylor be fired. 

All of these demands that Tay- 
lor be fired ran up against the re- 
sistance of the Fund officials who 
had taken the position that any 
recommendation that Taylor be 
fired should be accompanied by 
specific information as to charges. | 

* 


TO THIS Snyder answered that, 


tors, been after my scalp?” |ted to the board, which w 

The answer that he came UP by President. Eisenhower in 199 
with is that as long as he is em- 
iployed by a quasi-governmental 
agency, the frameup _ structure 
built up as part of the cold car, is can citizens employed by the UN, 
in danger of collapse. ‘including the International Mone- 


pect but as a symbol.” 
The brief is an exhaustive study 


of the false testimony of Elizabeth: Ahearne, an agent from. the local 


Bentley and of the implicity of the FBI office. When the defense in. ing Bown’s, until Nov. 14, 1955 
the Braden trial sought to have “and from time to time and to such 


* 


TAYLOR, in his brief to the In- 
¢ernational Organization Employes 
Loyalty Board, recounts the fate 
of those who were framed by the 
Department of Justice, the FBI, 
Congressional committees, the 
press, and Bentley: 

“Some of those she has named 
are dead (White, Remington); 
some have answered all questions| 
and gone abroad to escape further 
vilification (Currier, Adler); others 
have answered all questions and 
retired to private life (Lee, Miller, 


‘Department of Jusice. 

“As long as I remain in Wash- 
ington employed by an _ interna- 
tional agency I am a constant re- 
one of the failure of those same 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Ahearn’s FBI reports pro-'dates as the court may determine, 
duced in court, the U. S. District | provided, however, that in the 
|Attorney who had no connection event the Supreme Court of the 
with the case arose in court and, U. S. reverses the action of the 
stated “The U. S. objects,” adding er Court in the above 
that the objection had to do with! sty action of Pennsylvania 
“security regulations.” an Nelson.” Another pfovision,, 
THERE WAS an. immediate;of the agreement states that trial 

appeal against the Braden convic-|may be set if the Kentucky high 
tion, but the bail. was set at $40;-|court affirms the Braden con- 
000, “the highest bail ever set in| viction. 

the U.S. in such a case,” one at-| In placing the Bown case—on 
torney told me. Braden, meantime,!the charge of bombing the Wade 


Mrs. 


data gathered by the iting 
and intelligence agencies 

U. S. government could not be 
made available to officials outside 
the U. S. government, that is, of-| 
ficials of the Fund. 

Taylor has asked himself the 
question: Why have “two Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, an Assistant 

Secretary and an Assistant to the 


ee 


the At- 
" ‘But Taylor 
Sues abechat toe Geo E BF 


elthe Golds); others have answered 
he] fully at one time but when recalled 


have invoked the Fifth Amend- es 
ment (Coe, Glassner); others have; - 
taken the Fifth Amendment on}° . 


some questions consistently (Silver-|"- | § 


master, Ullman, Perlo).- 


“For whatever reason, all of 


these people have resigned from oF}. “? 


Taylor ‘said.. 


been forced out of public Mle, 4 cam "4 


_|blow against Braden would be 
the back of the anti-jimcrow move- 


formatory while his friends work 
to get his bail reduced. 
Hamilton must have thought the 


to silence his critics break 


ment in Louisville which has 
eee ree eer ee 
tories and advance the political 
fortunes of the lecal McCarthyites| 
and racists; He did succeed in| 


is imprisoned in the LaGrange Re- i. 


home—within the agreement, Ham- 
ilton is protecting himself against 
having to try Bown alone and 
losing. The agreement will be off 
if Bown seeks to docket his case 
‘and Hamilton has reserved the 
‘right to. try the cases in any 
: ce he sees fit. In other 


wand s, Hamilton, although he has 


weak cases against all defendants, 
would seek trials first on the sedi- 
tion counts. Here, in the field of 


Ithowght-control, ‘he féels' he could 


eoeenaant: om Hage 15) 
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Current Films. 


wanaeeencnacee By DAVID PLATI cccnncnnnnnnns 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN’s great 
1936 movie ‘Modern Times has 
ben revived all over Europe. 

What a sensation this story 
of human crusading in pursuit 
of happines would be if it could 
be shown here. 

The film brilliantly satirized 
speedup in mass production fac- 
tories. 

Who can ever forget Chaplin's 
wonderful acting in the scene 
where Charlie, a belt-line worker 
goes crazy from the speedup 


and begins to tighten imaginary _ 


nuts and bolts. 


The big boss is shown — 
television (Chaplin anticipate 
its development) to order his 
workers around. He even follows 
Charlie into the lavatory. 


There's the sharpest kind. of 
social criticism in the scene 
where Charlie falls victim to one 
of the boss time-saving and 
terrifying inventions, a mechan- 
ical lunch-time feeder. 

Oh! to see this masterwork 
again! Not only Modern Times 
but the other Chaplin classics: 
Shoulder Arms, A Dog’s Life, 
Sunnyside, The Kid, ‘Gold Rush, 
The Pilgrim, The Circus, Great 
Dictator, Verdoux. What would 
not I give to see them again. 

The works of this movie mas- 
ter should be as accessible to 
students and the general publie 
as are now the works of the 
great masters of painting—Velas- 
quez, Rubens, Van Gogh, Re- 
noir, da Vinci, Cezanne, Picasso. 

The only Chaplins the .public 
ever gets to see are the early 
two-reelers that he did for Mu- 
tual in 1916 and 1917- This is 
all to the good as it gives the 
younger generation a chance to 
see something of Chaplin’s great 


_ acting. 


Only the other day I saw for 
the 100th time The Rink, The 
Pawnbroker, One A. M. and Be- 
hind the Scenes at the 55th St. 
Playhouse. 

Of these four, The Pawnshop 
is by far the finest example of 
Chaplin’s art up to 1917. | 

In it is one of his masterly 
bits of pantomime. That is, the 
famous scene where Charlie ap- 
plies a home-made stethoscope 
to an alarm clock like a doctor, 
Opens it with a can opener like 
@ surgeon, screws a_ telephone 
mouthpiece to his eye and 


examines the wriggling insides 


BOOKS: IN REVIEW 


SONNETS OF LOVE AND 
LIBERTY, by Walter Lowen- 
fels, Blue Heron Press, New 
York, 63 pages. $1.50. 


By ALBERT MALTZ 

THE PUBLICATION of this 
book brings to mind an aston- 
ishing fact; that in our time the 
cultural history of four nations 


has been identical in one respect 
—namely, the imprisonment of 
writers because of their political 
convictions. These four nations 
have been: China under the rule 
of Chiang Kai-shek; Japan under 
the rule of the clique that plung- 
ed it into World War II; Ger- 
many under the rule of Fascism; 


and the United States under the - 


post war rule of both the Dem- 


» ocratic and Republican parties. 


If we, who are Americans, 
find this fact shocking, it is past 
time we do. Because it is a fact, 


and it also is no accident. When. 


has political imprisonment ever 
been an accident? 


Let us ask then: what sort of. 


citizen must an author be who 
writes sonnets to love and lib- 
erty? And what sort of men are 
they who arrested, tried, and 
may sentence him to five year’s 
imprisonment? 


If one opens this book to read 


on every page a dedication to 
world peace and human broth- 


erhood, then one is moved to 


ask, “What purpose. motivates 


labor twist. 


like a jeweler, makes extractions 
with a: forceps like a dentist. 
Then in a gesture of disgust, 
Charlie tosses the entire mess 
into the hat of the unbelieving 
customer who had come to pawn 
it. Too bad this otherwise per- 
fect little comedy had to be 
spoiled by the introduction of 
a stereotyped Jewish ‘“money- 
lender.’ 

Behind the Scenes is the poor- 
est of the 1916-17 lot. Chaplin 
has some magnificent scenes but 
the film has a disgusting anti- 


o id . 


The Matusow Case seems to 
have been felt even in Hollywood 
whose movies for a number of 
years now have been portraying 
the stoolpigeon in .a pleasant 
light. | 

There was an announcement 
by RKO the other day that the 
famous John Ford movie “The 
Informer might be reissued na- 
tionally if one of their test runs 
showed it. still had drawing 
power at the box office. 

That’s the film in which Vic- 
tor McLaglen plays Gypo, an 
informer who betrays his friend 
Frankie McPhilip, an Irish Sinn 
Fein rebel, to the British for 20 
pounds, sending him _ to his 
death. Gypo also dies, not hon- 
orably but wretchedly like the 
rat he was. | 

How times have changed. 
During the 30’s when the Jabor 
movement was strong and united, 
a film glorifying an informer 
would have tote unthinkable. 
Today, a Hollywood movie com- 
‘gah is contemplating a feature 
ength movie based on FBI in- 
former Herb. Philbrick’s degrad- 
ing ‘I Led Three Lives TV series. 

A hundred years ago (1863) 
a famous English jurist, T. 
Erskine May in his ‘Constitu- 
tional History of England’ wrote: 
“Next in importance to personal 
freedom is immunity from sus- 
picious and jealous observation. 


Men may be without restraints — 


upon their liberty; they may 
pass to and fro at pleasure; but 
if their steps are tracked by 


spies and informers, their words . 


noted down for crimination, 
their associates watched as con- 
spirators—who_ shall say that 
they are free? The freedom of 
a country may be measured by 
its immunity from this baleful 
agency.” : 

haste tesah tssnte ot ipbea tobe pee taes 


those who would silence this 
man as author, journalist, and 
citizen?” 

The answer is, obvious, and 
the lesson of it clear; Those who 
cherish peace must raise their 
voice for the freedom of Walter 
Lowenfels. | 


. 


By DIEGO RIVERA 

I DO NOT believe it to be 
accidental that Walter Lowen- 
fel’s beautiful Sonnets of Love 
aml Liberty has been published 
precisely in the spring of this 
year, when the whole world 
is commemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of the publication of 
Leaves of Grass. 

‘Lhat poetic giant named Walt 
Whitman delivered his message 
during the war to abolish slave- 
ry, and wherever man desires 
progress, democracy, and love 
of man for man, there is ever- 
present the genius of Walt Whit- 
man, a light illuminating the 
glory of a love without frontiers. 


Walter Lowenfels brings us 


his poetry now, when the same 
struggle is being waged; his 
sonnets are direct offspring of 
those “leaves of grass” ich 
humanity celebrates today. 
I joyfully hail.the appearance 


of Sonnets of Lova and Liberty, | 


and I embrace its. author; he 


has revived the potency, force . 
and grandeur ofthe great North | 
yle’s national. cul-— 
ture with. hi poemss)))) 2 68 che OU) gaeie 


American’ 


TV VIEWS 


Davy’s Ghost Sim 


Scares the B’ars 


By BEN LEVINE 


I HAVE discovered I 
possess an instinct for busi- 
ness. Seven years before 
the present Davy Crockett 
boom I bought my. son 


Martin a coonskin cap. 


Yet I‘must admit the purchase 
was premature. Martin wore the 
cap in public for a half hour, 
discovered no other kid on the 
block had a similar cap and toss- 
ed the thing into his closet on 
top of discarded electric trains, 
Mysto Erector girders and a 
Pogo stick. 

Now he is a man of 13 and 
has put away childless things. 
The excellent Disney TV show, 
with its swing song, “Davy, 
Davy Crockett, king of the wild 
frontier,” which has sold mil- 
lions of coonskin caps to the 


youngest generation, leaves Mar- 


tin bareheaded. 

As for me, I welcome the song 
and the story as far above the 
average TV. fare. The way Davy 
puts snobs in their place when 
he joins Andrew Jackson's army, 
and the Paul Bunyan way he 
fights b’ars’ single-fisted recalls 
my boyhood reading. It is all 
in the American democratic’ tra- 
dition, and who said tradition 
must be founded on 100 percent 
verified fact? 

* 

EVERYONE agrees on the 

historical accuracy of some parts 


of the Davy Crocett legend: that. 


Davy was born in Tennessee in 
1786 and died in Texas at the 
Alamo in 1836; that he was a 
mighty hunter; that he won fame 
for his battles with the Creek 
Indians; that he was elected to 
the Tennessee Legislature and 
then to Congress as a Jackson- 
ian; that he broke with Jackson. 

From there on the trail is Jost 
in the forest of interpretation and 
surmise. Some say he broke with 


_ Jackson -because of the Indian 


Removal Bill, which robbed 60,- 
000 Indians of their homes and 
exterminated masses of them 


through disease and murder. 


Vernon Parrington, in Volume 
2 of Main Currents in American 
Thought, blames the ten:ptations 
of Washington and the snares of 
the Whigs, the party of the day 
most closely approximating the 
GOP. Davy, Parrington says, was 
a “simpleminded frontiersman 
who went down to Jericho and 
fell among thieves.” 


PARRINGTON, by the way, 
is cool to the “mighty hunter” 
part of the story. He says Davy 
was a “game hog.” To quote: 

“His 105 bears in a _ single 
season, his six deer shot in one 
day while pursuing other game 


—two of which were left nent 


in the woods—serves to -explain 
why the rich hunting grounds of 
the Indians were swept so quick- 
ly bare of game by the white in- 
vaders.” 


a 


Se) My, 


~~ 
i 


—_ 


. 


When I saw Davy’s way with 
b’ars as depicted on the TV 
screen I thought up this lim- 
erick: Aa aoe ; 

@ * « 

Now listen, dear children, if you 
Meet a man in the city park who 
Has. a knife in his pocket 

And he’s called Davy Crockett, 


- Warn the keeper to lock up the 


ZOO. ” 
* * ° 


Some of the dear children, 


however, don't have this do-not- 


annoy-the-animals reaction to the 
Davy Crockett story. A news 
dispatch from Toronto reports 
that “the Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests said young- 
sters imitating the king of the 
wild frontier were taking to the 
bush with coonskin caps and air 
rifles and shooting everything in 
sight.” | 

And the racoon and other fur- 
bearing animals can still tremble 
at Davy’s name, with the pres- 
ent rising demand for coonskin 
caps. 

WHATEVER caused. Davy to 
break with Jackson, we do know 
that the Whigs took full ad- 
vantage of the fact to parade 
Davy as a Whig “man of the 
people.” Books written by Whig 
writers spread and exaggerated 
the Davy Crockett myth, and 


Davy was toured through New 


England. But at the end of the 
hullaballoo, in 1835, Davy was - 


defeated for re-election to Con- 
gress, evidently because his 
Tennessee constituents, who ad- 
mired the man once captured by 
the Indians, did not admire a 
man who was captured by the 
Whigs. 

The next year Davy led a 
group of backwoodsmen to join 
others in death at the Alamo. 


weuy 
ee 


Davy Is a Boon to Business 


Retail sales of articles with the Davy Crockett trademark in 
the last two months are estimated at $100,000,000, according to 
the Wall Street Journal, with no sign of a halt. . 


Says the Wall Street Journal report, in part: 
“A Boston store with a pile of mocassins stacked up for a long 


spell advertised them as ‘Davy Crockett’ moccasins and sold 3,000- 


in a week. 


“A fur manufacturer with a stock of coonskin hats left unsold 
from a Daniel-Boone promotion three years earlier suddenly found 
his entire supply gone and demand still continuing strong. Because 
of the paucity of coonskins, he’s using Australian rabbit, skunk and 


sell 


demand. - | 
“Norge 


division of B -g-W 
sales of refrigerators: sist other: 


~ even American silver fox to try to keep up with the Crockett cap 


arner Corp., hoping to stimulate 
major appliances 


offering a Davy Crocket canvas play tent with every appliance sold. 
- “The promotional. windfall brought ere angen -and. legal 


repercussions. A, show 
be shaping up in Baltimore. 


«= 2 
an“ 


wn on the issues inv 


ved now appeats to 


. 


this summer, is. . 


Vv 


The Whigs who made use of 
Davy are forgotten. Whig pub- 


- licity men who wrote the books 


attributed to Davy remain anony- 


mous. But the Davy Crockett 
story lives on to inspire new gen- 
erations. Davy the Jacksonian 
Democrat, the symbol of coon- 
skin democracy, is not stifled 
even by Hollywood makeup. 


FESS PARKER, the tall hand- 
some Texan selected by Walt 


Disney to be the 20th Century 


TV Davy Crockett, is a pretti- 
fied version of the earthy orig- 
inal. The painting we have of 
the real Davy shows’ a*stocky 
woodsman with muscular should- 
ers, whereas Disneys young man 
looks as if he was built for em- 


braces gentler and more please - 


ant than those of a bear. 


And this old painting, by the 
way, doesn’t show Davy wear- 
ing a coonskin cap. 

_ Also, a little arithmetic dis- 
closes that Davy must have been 
50 years old when, as one of the 
six survivors at the ‘Jamo, he 
was shot by Santa Anna. But the 
Fess Parker who illustrates the 
Walt Disney comic book called 
“Davy Crockett at the Alamo” 
remains, as always, a youthful 
28. 

Nor does Fess: quite fill the 
picture Davy is supposed to have 
drawn of himself with these fa- 
mous words: 

“I'm that same David Crock- 
ett, fresh from the backwoods, 
half-horse, half-alligator, a little 
touched with the snapping 


turtle; can wade the Mississippi, . 


leap the Ohio, ride upon a streak 
of lightning, and slip without a 
scratch down a honey locust; 
can whip my weight in wild- 
cats — and if any gentleman 
pleases, for a ten-dollar bill, he 
may throw in a panther—hug a 


.-bear too close for comfort, and 
™ eat any man opposed to Jack- 


son. 


But Fess Parker's fame and 
wealth are growing, his face is 
on kids’ jackets and toys, 

the Davy Crockett film, sched- 
uled to be released this Wednes- 
day, will probably spread the 
myth into adult circles and 
throughout the world. 


Jf this-happens, and the Crock- 
throughout the world. 


If this 
happens, and the Crockett tide 
rises to reach my age level, and 
ifthe winteris cold enough, and 


-_if Martin’s coonskin cap is still 


in his closet, I am quite ready to 
t it over my own were 
airs. But, like Martin, I wi 


ee: . delatte e*s ‘») first. 


— 


a, 


- make sure the other men on the. 
block | will be © wearing theirs 


ox J 
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Book Review 


Three Textbooks on 
Science of Knowledge 


Materialism and the Dialectical 
Method by Maurice Cornforth, 
_— International Publish- 

$1. 00. Historical Mate- 
vialism. by Maurice Cornforth, 
International, 1954, $1. 50. 
The Theory of Knowledge 
by Maurice Cornforth, Inter- 


national, 1955, $1.50. 
By HARRY K. WELLS 


Ww! ITH the publication 
of The Theory of 
Knowledge, Cornforth has 
completed his three-volume 
study of Marxist philosophy. 
Now, for the first time in Eng- 
lish, there is a systematic pres- 
entation, in textbook form of 
dialectical and historical mate- 


rialism. This in itself is a notable 
achievement, more important 


however is the fact that Corn-: 


forth not only has done what 
had be done, but has done it 
extraordinarily well. 

Here is-‘no academic textbook 
limited to rehash of cut and 
dried material. Rather it is a 
lively, polemical treatment of a 
living and growing subject. Corn- 
forth has taken seriously Lenin’s 
proposition that the development 
of dialectical materialism must 
keep pace with all major de- 
velopments in the sciences. 

The books, moreover, are 
highly readable. Written in a 
popular style, they present pro- 
found philosophical principles 
with the maximum clarity and 
simplicity consonant with re- 
fusal to vulgadrize. Throughout 
the three volumes, general prin- 
ciples are invariably illustrated 
with down-to-earth examples and 


concrete applications. The bulk. 


of the examples and applications 
are taken from current eco- 
nomic, political and social strug- 
gles centering around the great 
questions of our time, peace or 
war, democracy or fascism, S0- 
cialism. or capitalism. This makes 


for wide comprehensibility, and. 


at the same time for recognition 
that the abstractions of Marxist 
philosophy are indispensable for 
the full understanding of day- 
_to- day issues. 


WHILE each of the three 
books ean be read independently 
of the others, they actually form 
a three-stage approach to Marxist 
philosophy, and thus are most 
profitably studied in their proper 
order. The: first volume, Mate- 
rialism and the Dialectical Meth- 
od; is an exposition of the basic 
principles of dialectical mate- 
rialism. The second, Historical 
Materialism, is the application 
of these priniciples to the origin 
and development of society, the 
Marxist philosophy of history. 
The third volume, The Theor 
of Knowledge, is concerned wit 
the problems of cognition and 
knowledge, namely, the source, 
the truth or falsity and the role 
of ideas. 


In Materialism and the Dialec- 
tical Method, Cornforth bases 
his approach on the essential 
Marxist proposition that every 
philosophy expresses the world 
outlook of a class. But whereas 
exploiting classes have always 
had to uphold and justify their 
class position by various dis- 
guises and_ falsifications, the 
working class, by its nature and 
revolutionary aim, needs to know 
the truth about nature and so- 
ciety without disguise or falsi-+ 


~ fication. In the light of this, he 


presents the principles of dialec- 
tical materialism in polemical op- 
position to the disguises and fal- 
sifications in both idealism and 
vulgar or mechanical material- 
ism. And yet at the same time 
he shows the continuity of Marx- 
ist philosophy with the mate- 
rialism and dialetics of the past, 
and the great revolution in 
philosophy that eccurred when 
the generalized experience of 
the modern working class was 
employed to transform the miate- 
rialist theory and the dialectical 
method into concrete truths. 


* 

IN HISTORICAL Materialism, 
Cornforth presents the Marxist 
philosephy of history in the light 
of the writings of. Lenin and 


Stalin as well as of Marx and 
Engels. He deals with the law of 
motion of society not only in 
gener: al but also in their con- 


-and classees. 


crete application to particular 
forms of social organization. 
For this purpose he uses Marx's 
Capital and Lenin’s Imperialism 
as illustrated of the concrete 
working out of the teachings of 


historical materialism when ap- 


plied to the two main stages of 
capitalism. And he uses the 
works of Lenin and Stalin to 
show the way in which the laws 
of history work in the building 
of socialism. Particularly illu- 
minating is his treatment of the 
transition from socialism to com- 
munism based on Stalin’s Eco- 
nomic Problems of Socialism. 
Readers will be ‘especially in- 
terested in his treatment of the 
question: of base and _ super- 
structure taking off from Stalin's 
On Linguistics. 
* 


THE FINAL VOLUME is 
the most stimulating of the three, 
for here Cornforth has a genuine 
creative task. As far as this re- 
viewer knows, there has never 
before been a full dress, sys- 
tematic treatment of the Marxist 
theory of knowledge. He had to 
draw on many sources in the 
classics of Marxism to present 
the essential principles and laws 
to put them in their logical order 
and true interrelationship. What 
is more, his is the first attempt, at 
least in the English language, to 
use Pavlov’ teachings on the 
physiology of the brain to con- 
firm, amplify and develop the 
Marxist views about the relations 
of matter and mind. 


In The Theory of Knowledge, 
Cornforth bases his presentation 
on two cornerstones -of scientific 
materialism: one, that there is 
no consciousness, and hence no 
knowledge, apart from a living 
brain; and two, that conscious- 
ness is the reflection of th* ma- 
terial world acquired through the 
concrete social practice of people 
living in definite social relatibns. 

Together the three books 
make possible a new level in 
the study of Marxist philosophy. 
A measure of their worth is to 
say that they should be the sub- 
ject of self-study, study groups 
Their value can 
scarcely be overstated. 


the reader 


At 
3 
mi | 


Sunday at tke Bronx Zoo 


NEW YORK,,..they say, is no 
place to raise vegetables, dogs, 
cats, cows, or children. It is no 
place to spend the summer, be- 
cause it’s too hot, and no place 
to spend the winter, because it 
is too cold. It is not old and pic- 
turesque like Paris and it isn't 
clean and new like Suburbia. It 
is dirty, it is crowded, there are 
cockroaches, and rents are un- 
conscionable. We do not list 
these charges against our city 
because we intend, item by item, 
to refute them. On the contrary, 
we agree with them, as does 
every other confirmed New York- 
er we have ever met. But the 
fact remains that millions - of 
people spend the summers here 
and more or less the same mil- 
lions spend the winter, here, too, 
for the number who fly to the 
Florida sands in winter or the 
Long Island sands in the sum- 
mer is negligible. Moreover, the 
agricultural census lists a couple 
of cows in New York and we 
know personally of a few vege- 
tables which grow in Brooklyn. 
As for dogs, our friend Mike 
Singer has conducted researches 
on that subject and has come 
up with the fact that in all five 
boroughs there are 273,000 regis- 
tered dogs. Which only goes to 
show you! 


WE SUSPECT that those who 
most loudly declaim that New 
York is not a place to raise chil- 
dren and animals are the most 
indefatigable raisers of children 
‘and animals. And striking a self- 
critical note we admit we mean 


ST i tt 


POEMS ON HIROSHIMA 


These poems by the great 
Turkish poet, Nazim Hikmet, 
have been put in English verse 
by Ivor Montague. 


THE LITTLE 
DEAD GIRL 


"Tis I here knocking at your door, 

At every heart, at every head, 

Don't be scared if yoti don't see 
me, 

No one can see a child who's 
dead. 


Ten years ago I was alive, 

At Hiroshima my life sped, 

A little girl just six that day, 
I'll never grow up now I'm dead. 


First burning fire caught up my 
hair, 

Then both my eyes, and my 
hands next, 

My body’s now a heap of ash, 

Cinders and ash, with cold wind 


mixed. 


I ask of you no gift for me, 
You cannot hug me to your 


A child burned like a paper 


_ Scrap, 
Cant Jaugh or taste a sugar 
sweet. 


I'm knocking; knocking at your 


Your name as gift is all I ask, 


Sign so that children shan’t be 


Sign so they still may taste and. 
laugh. 


; 
Bye, 
‘ 


‘THE 
CLOUD 


It was our mothers who made 
us into men, 


The bright sunshine that helped 
us move ahead. 


Isn't it your mothers who gave 
your life to you? 


Gentlemen, have pity now on 
every mother— 

Dont let the cloud kill human- 
kind. 


A little boy of six runs and skips 
with joy, 

His kite dances clear over the 
tall tree-tops. 

Did not you, too, one day run 
and dance just so? 

Gentlemen, have pity on every 
little child— 

Don't let the cloud kill human- 
kind. 

The young bride combs her hair 
before the. glass, 


_ She is waiting to see in it some- 


one come. 
Once upon a time did not one 
wait thus for you? 
Gentlemen, have pity on every 
waiting bride— 
g6 the cloud kill human- 


In old age a man should never 
have to think 

Of anything but life’ 8 warmneat 
memories. 


Fos pity, therefore, now on. 
).) @veryone. who's. old ied 


by Nazim Hikmet 


Gentlemen, have pity, for you, 
too, now are old— 

Don't let the cloud kill human- 
kind. 


THE 
FISHERMEN 


The Japanese fisherman slain by 
a cloud 

Was yet but a youth as he sailed 
in its lee. 

I heard this song sung-by his 
friends, not loud, 

As the yellow light went on the 
Pacific sea. 


I. 
We fished a fish, who eats it 
dies. 
Who touches my hand, ‘a that 
he dies. | 
This, our boat, is a coffin cold, 
Who steps on board, in boarding 
dies. 
We fished the fish whose eater 
dies, 


Not all at once, but bit by bit, 

His flesh goes black, breaks sores 
and rots... 

We fished a fish, who eats it 
dies, 

Who touches my hand, of that 
- he dies, 


This henskthat: olfved sae oce 


‘so well, 


Bathe in salt and sound with the 
Whe touches my. hand, of that | 


i 4? 


he 


NAZIM HIKMET 


Not all at once, but bit by bit, 

His flesh goes black, breaks sores 
and rots... 

Who touches my hand, of that 
he dies. 


IL. 


Forget me, love with almond 
eyes, 

This, our boat, is a coffin cold, 

Who steps on board, in buarding 
dies .. 

The cloud has passed and told 
our doom. 


Forget me, love with almond 
eyes; 

My rose, you must not kiss my 
lips, 

Death would wander from me 
to you, 

Forget me, love with almond 
eyes. 


This, our bott, is a coffin cold, 

F orget me, love with almond 
eyes;’ 

The child that you might nave 
of me, — 

Would rot within, a rotted egg. 


This, our boat, is a coffin cold, 
The sea we sail is a dead sea. 


Oh, mankind, where are you, 


where ‘are you?’ 


proportions of the place. 


mals. 


us. For our household which only 
recently contained two children 
and one cat now contains two 
children, two cats and one dog. 
And if this wasn’t enough to 
satisfy the most ardent lover of 
children and animals, where did 
we go last Sunday but to the 
Bronx Zoo! According to _ its 
publicity department, the + Zoo 
is busy raising 2,500 animals of 
1000 species (including birds) on 
252 acres, statistics which are 
calculated to make us feel rather 
humble about our own small 


menagerie. 
* 


IT WAS a beautiful spring 
day and the sunshine, filtering 
through the tender green of the 
early foliage, was at-its May- 
time best, while in the ponds 
ducks and geese and swan swam 
about in a very businesslike way. 
We confess, however, that we 
saw precious uttle of the ani- 
mals in cages or pens because 
of our preoccupation with keep- 
ing the two young ones out of 
the reach of lions, tigers and six- 


foot precipices. The Little King, 


ignoring the exotic, became fas- 
cinated with the workday prob- 
lem of digging rocks out of the 
gravel walk and throwing them 
into the duck pond. Baby Sister, 
the copy cat, followed suit and 
if a> uniformed Zoo attendant 
had not wandered up, there is 


no doubt this would have con- 


tinued until there was no gravel 
walk and the duck pond would 
have been rediiced to a puddle.» 

* 


- AT THE row of | stockades 
where the hooved animals lived, 
we were stopped by the large 
crowd around the camels pen. 
With the Little King we watch- 
ed this venerable old animal with 
delight until we were distract- - 
ed by che cries of Baby Sister. 
“Look! Look! Look!” she called, 
and her delight, it developed, 
was a common little donkey fa- 
miliar to every farm boy. 
* 


OUR NEXT stop was at the 
Children’s Zoo which we recom- 
mend unreservedly to all raisers 
of children. Here an adult is a 
virtual interloper and he is made 
to feel so by the very physical 
He 
must stoop *o enter and once in- 
side he suspects he is walking 
on stilts: By the. same token the 
little ones were never so much 
at home, and they scamper in - 
complete safety from. chickens 
to rabbits to goats to sheep to 
white mice. Taking Baby Sister 
by her hand, the Little King led 
her up a ramp to the deck of 
Noah’s Ark and the two peered 
excitedly through the portholes 
of Captain Noah's cabin. But 
what they saw we havent the 
faintest idea, for a sign firmly 
announced: “No adults allowed.” 
Teen-age girls in pleasant red 
jackets were the keepers of this 
zoo and they wor our affection 
and admiration by their gentie- 
ness with both children and ani- 


* 


_BEFORE we knew it the clock 
struck six, and six-thirty, closing 
time for the zoo, found us strol- 
ling happily along : deserted paths 
toward the exit gate. The rays 
of the setting sun made an agree- 
able pattern on the grass. In the 
cages the big birds began to 
scream and yawp and cackle and 
the squirrels came down from 
the trees’ to nibble the grains 
of popcorn left on the ground — 
by ‘the thousands of children 
raised in a city which is no place 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


ANY AMERICANS who honestly wonder how come the socialist 
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What Makes Those Soviet 


~ . 
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Soviet Union is suddenly so all fired hot in international sports, what the 


real deep down secret is, can find a pretty fair working answer in these 
words of Avery Brundage in the Saturday Evening Post of April 30. Said “Mr. Olympics” 
of the U. S., now also president of the International Olympic Committee, after a trip to 
see for himself: “During my 1934 visit I learned about the Soviet plans to give physical 


training to all Russians. The £ov- IN THE Ukraine alone. he re- 


over the contrasting decline of ama-| 


ernment was proposing to build 
playing fields, stadia and 
swimming pools in every city, town 
and village, at every large factory 
and on ever collective farm. On my 


1954 trip I saw the fruition of 


those plans.” 
Plans to make the ways arid 


means. available to an entire popu- 


teur sport in America.” 


Amateur sport, in its final analy-|ball teams, 5,000 of them rated. of 
sis, means sport for fun, not for!topnotch quality. In Gori, he wit-/ 
pay, sport for all. That’s what Brun-|nessed a district volleyball tourna- 
dage saw in the Soviet Union, and} ment in which 900 teams took part. 
his detailed reporting makes for | He found ski jumps in the center 
the most honest description of so- of large cities for the first time 
cialist life Americans have read in'in his life, in Kiev and Moscow. 
a mass circulation magazine in'He saw running tracks “even in 


ports, there are 60,000 soccer foot- 


‘small hamlets on the steppes,” and’ 


‘many a moon. 
“I went to see the Soviet sports he saw stadiums like Kirov Stad- 
program, not to pass judgment on ium in Leningrad which seats 100,-' 
their political system,” says th e000, and is being enlarged! 
the heart and soul of what the anti-Communist Chicago hotel’ Once during a chat with ‘some| 
“Post called on its front cover | owner, What I saw was amaz- sports officials he asked how many | 
ae ee A Nain __|track and field athletes the coun-| 
Year's Olympics.” (Inside the maga-} Here is an idea of what he SOW) ne Bad tee Bi atiites ; | 
zine, where they have to say what|which led him to rhapsodize on ~,.- heather g- 
the article is really about and what!the one hand as a sports lover, and F our million,” was the casual | 
Brundage actually said, the title is gloomily say on the other hand as,“ | 
“I Must Admit—Russian Athletes|an American “Unless there is a Everywhere Brundage went in| 


Are Great!”) 


lation—and the fruition of those 
plans! In brief, the world’s first 
socialist sports -—program. ‘Here is 


sudden awakening in this country, the soviet Union (what, no iron cur-| 
Yes, Brundage is frank in his'Soviet sportsmen are almost cer-|tain?) he saw it. On the Dnieper 
admiration—and envy. “As a United jtain to dominate the 1956 Olym-'River, yacht clubs with swimming, 
States citizen,” he writes, “I feel|pic Games at Melbourne, Aus- diving, motorboating and rowing 
justified in expressing some alarm tralia.” facilities. It was the same on the 
river in Moscow and on-.the Neva 

‘in Leningrad. He witnessed a fes- 
itive All Union spoprts celebration| 
‘in Moscows: Dynamo _ Stadium’ 
'whose participants, he writes, 
were from all over the Soviet 
Union. “There were Uzbeks, Tadz-' 
hiks, Kazakhs, Armenians, Georg- 
ians, Kirghiz. They represented 
trade unions, sports  societies,| 
schools and colleges.” The event, 
he says_“far surpassed in magni- 
tude and beauty anything of its. 
kind that I have seen in other parts 
‘of the world.” 


| 


* 


Nikifor Popov, shown winning the 1,500 meters distance run 
in a Moscow-Leningrad-Ukraine track and field meet. Potapov 1s 
running a close second. ) 


and|tion Mr. Romanoy’s answers, says 


‘ 


‘sical Culture and _ Sports 
_ Down on the Black Sea coast he oar Andrianov. sat of Brundage. 
| Was struck by the “scores of clubs! the USSR’s Olympic Committee, BRUNDAGES article reflects 
- + Which they call sanitoria.'jy which all his questions were the impact of the discovery that 
These are rest camps for workers. \eleomed and fully answered. _|the world is changing. He says Rus- 
, They are equipped with medical) Qn the matter of training camps Sian athletes are moving “at a 
clinics and sports facilities of all (for which there is a 14-day limit pace which may carry the Red 
| kinds, | i saw more than 300 OF tinder Olympic rules), Romanoy | flag to unchallenged pre-eminence 
these in Odessa alone. ‘said “We never send a sportsman 1 international sport in the next 
| 9 ae we ogres meng a camp for more than 14 days. few yea}. There is a touch of irony 
eeete’s 900 000.000 gogo hw Shee These camps are for final tryouts. |!” this, _ > gee oer ba ag iets 
“eager sovernenent’s PRN AeA In the United States you have wo § 
4 ai a lar Olympic tryouts, lasting two Saxon. | 
| Sports and physical training. ' weeks sometimes, do vou not?’!. He also shows that he sees this 


* 


' 
of cold war baloney may say at 


| Brundage says, 
O.K. SOMEONE fed on years) this.” 


“I wouldn't deny'as something more than an acci- 


ident, or a national trait of the 


He showed Romanov articles Russians, by tipping the hat to the 


otar Soviet woman athlete, N. Romashavka, shown hurling the 
discus. She won the Soviet championship at 49 meters and 78 cen- 


timers. 


| “They must all be pros.” 


Ithis point, so they have a lot of written by Russians who left the, Hungarians -similar amazing de- 
sports there, but how about pro-|USSR to tell stories (at fat fees) velopment. je 
tessionalism, that’s the big rap. jof alleged professionalism. |. “In the last Olympic Games,” he 
Of course the description of the “These men,” responded Roman- says, “United States athletes won 
‘sports program as a program for ov, “are deserters, traitors. Would|76 medals, Hungarian athletes 
everyone is really an answer to the|you attach any truth to their won 42. There aré 160 million 
“they re a bunch of pros” line, but statements if.they had been Amer-. people in the United States, nine 
‘Brundage answers it more specifi- icans and turned against your com. i in Hungary. Think that one 
cally, and one might finally hope, | try?” over. It was only because of the 
to the satisfaction of some “experts”| Brundage then quotes the Soviet speed of our Negro boys that led 
‘here who never having been to the officials on their philosophy of did as well as we did at Helsinki. 
Societ Union yet say learnedly|sport, and fair play, including the| * 
fact that the Russians know, believe’) AMERICAN sport fans interested 
in and respect the Olympic code.'in keeping our traditionally sports- 
“I saw nothing during my brief /minded country on top of the heap 


which would make me ques-'can say “Amen” to Brundage’s con- 
clusion that in our own interests, 


He describes a long, frank ex- 
change with Nikolai Romanovy,| 
chairman of the Committee on Phy-| trip 


Words that will live... 


In the 1820s and 1830s, Amer- 
ican workers began on a local 
scale the formation of Working 
Mens Parties. One of the most 
effective of these parties was 
that in Philadelphia, and one 
of its leaders was Stephen Simp- 
son. 

Below we quote excerpts from 
Simpson's “The Working Man's 
Manual,” published in Philadel- 
phia in 1831. - : 


THE IMPORTANCE of hav- 
ing the habits and manners of 
a people correspond to their gov- 
ernment has never been du “ 
appreciated by American states- 
men. Titles should be totally 
abolished; and personal distinc- 
tions reduced so as to admit of 
easy access to all. Forms, pomp, 
grandeur, luxury, expense, 
on a magnificent scale, ought te 


The effort of capital and pow- 
er, is always on the side of ig- 
norance in the people, and _ in- 
justice in the principles and laws 
of the government. Inquiry, dis- 
cussion, argument, are esteemed 
deadly enemies to aristocracy, 
extortion, fraud, and oppression 
of all kinds, that denude the peo- 
pe and fatten the few of the 

igh privileged classes. It is the 
attitude of capital to intimidate, 
repress, silence! But if the peo- 


ple will speak, it is then made 


a point to cover them with -ridi- 
cule—to treat them with con- 
tempt—to tell them they - were 
not initiate, and speak too much 
upon subjects they ‘know noth- 
ing of. gyn Be 
Before the Revolution, it was 
esteemed absurd to question the 


to doubt the devine right of the 
monarch. There was a time when 
it was judged the height of folly 
to declare that the earth moved: 
and it was punished as impiety, 
to say that the other planets also 
had their revolutions. The appli- 
cation of steam, as now used, 
would in ancient times have 
been termed madness. The doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the 
people has only been rational, 
since it has been reduced to 
practice; in despoptic countries, 
it is still thought to be silly and 
absurd. When the working peo- 


ple gain their just rights, to 
controvert the doctrine of ex-~ 


téttion will #6 longer be deem- 
ed illogical, dangerous, unscién- 


age has not yet wholly shaken 
off the trammels of mystification 
that encumbered science in the 
darkness of the cloister. It is 
still held as heresy that a man 
who labors shall dare to think; 
and that he who thinks shall ven- 
ture to write, unless under the 
license of a diploma, or the au- 
thority of a literary title. To ob- 


struct the passage of the popu- 


lace to the temple of knowl- 
edge, as much as possible, the 
impediments of an _ obsolete 
language, and a_ hieroglyphic 
character, were, industriously 
thrown in their way: | 
But the mind, although slow 
in its march, is yet sure in its 


———— Every day adds new 
truths fo science and divests 


there may be something we -can 
learn. “If we hope to maintain the 
pre-eminence of United States ath- 
letes in the Olympic Games, we 
must take at least one tip from the 
USSR. We must Strive for a more 
rounded athletic program... .” 
Brundage recalls the friendliness 
of the 1952 meeting at Helsinki. 
“The Russians amazed everyone | 
with their friendliness and excel- | 
lent deportment,” he recalls, “Rus- 
sian track athletes visited the 
American quarters, and through 
interpreters, discussed techniques. 
Russian crewmen became chummy 
with the United States rowers, 
swapped boats and even had the 
“—— American eight as guests 
at an elaborate and friendly lunch- 
eon. Later, United States Olympic 
oHficials were guests of honor at a 
special dinner at the Soviet eamp.” - 
And that is really the maia 
thing, isn't it... .. 


No matter who wins or who 


jloses in the unofficial Olympic 


oint score, everyone wins when 


ic: 1 hatred and war hysteria, 
ft! ——— 7 


How the Milk Comes . 


(Continued from vi 8 1) 
profundo. I remember her eyes 
as she studied, cautiously, the 
bee at work among the meadow 
flowers, the sight of the wasp’s 
nest hanging from the eave, 
marvels of exploration. 

I listened as she und my child 
wove their tales about the folk 
of the woods, the wily fox, the 
sturdy horse, the loyal dog, the 
marching geese, the quacking 
duck and the silly chicken, 
stories born of all they have 
read of Thornton Burgess, of 
Andersen’s fairy tales or Aesop's 
fables. Imagination rioted and 
they were in tune with nature 
that steals furtively into the 
city, lurking narrowly in ‘the 

tch of park, a spot of green 

ere, a scrawny Norway maple 
there, hemmed in by concrete. 

BUT NEVER did they exper- 
ience what all children of man 
should know: eyes-full of sky 
that turns gold and emerald and 
lavender and velvety black af- 
ter dusk, the mysterious but 
friendly stars that wheel in the 
heavens,. the hush of night, and 
its sounds, the cricket’s chirp, 
the chorus of peepers, the night 
Owl's awesome hoot. 

It is a right long due them, 
our children of the city. Up- 
state, and ringing each metrop- 
olis, the grass grows green and 
the spaces could happily ac- 
commodate millions of our 
young. It is their right and 
their due to be joyous refugees 
from the hot clatter of the sum- 
mer streets. 


AND FOR the older, what a 
treasury of history there is in 
the environs of every metropolis. 
New York, for instance. A lit- 
tle way up the Hudson and you 
are in the country of Rip Van 
Winkle where the little brown 
men bowled and the noise of 
the falling ten-pins was the thun- 
dersyou hear in the Catskills, as 
Washington Irving solemnly as- 
sured you. Or here the Algon- 
quins of the Six Big Nations 
lived, in their Jong-houses; or 
there, George Washington's 


Colonials met the Red Coats at 


Stoney Creek or White Plains, 
or, outside Philadelphia, the 
crossing near Trenton, or the 
battle at Brandywine and fur- 


ther on, at Gettysburg, the Con- | 


federacy reached its high water 
mark, went so far and_ no fur- 
ther. You can scarcely throw 
a stone in any part of the sum- 
mer country without seeing it 
fall in some hallowed spot. 

In fact, comes my vacation 
I plan to do just that. I have 
a guide-book that lists the spots 
where men made history and 
the highways that will lead me 
there. Let those who will, take 
their fishing rod and dig for 
worms. Far be it from me to 
scom the philosophic joys of 
Izaak Walton,’ Let: the waves 
roar and the seagulls wheel 
over the sands, I Jove that too. 
Good, all good. 

But stretch on to the hori- 
zofi, open road, twist and tum 
through the hills, I will follow 


you. 


Mrs. Hobby Admits Snafu 


(Continued from Page 2) 
ing delivered solely to complete 
the N. F. I. P. contracts.” . 
The vaccine was declared to be 
effective on April 12. 
What happened between April 
12 and April 21, when all supplies 


{Eisenhower confesses, five weeks 


after the vaccine was declared ef- 
fective: “Because of the limited 
supply of vaccine, it is apparent 
that not all children can be im- 


| munized by the end of the summer, 


1955.” 
Five precious weeks were ad- 


were also supposed to be going to 
the N. F. PPD? In questioning, Mittedly wasted; five weeks when 


Secretary Hobby before the Senate a government which felt a respon- 
Committee, Senator Herbert Leh- sibility to the people could have 
man (D-NY) uncovered the fact) mobilized all possible resources to 
that the federal government had|__ | maga 

. (produce enough vaccine to inocu- 
not. even talked to the companies / 
before April 14, two days after late all children by the polio season 
the vaccine was declared effective,, this summer! 
and months after ‘it was known it 


was on trial. | 
* | 


* 
NOW, FIVE weeks later, the 


IN THOSE two days alone, Sen.| federal government further blasted 
Lehman revealed, more than 500,- the hopes of millions of parents 
000 cc’s of the vaccine went into that their children would be pro- 
commercial channels, despite the 
contract with N. F. I. P. Phe 
N. F. I. P. paid $1 for 3 cc's, sup- 
posedly the cost of producing, 


vear by adoption of a voluntary 
distribution “program” which guar- 


had paid for the facilities to pro- 
duce the vaccine. Private channels 
paid from $2.70 to $3.60 for 3 
cc's. 

How much more went into com- 
mercial channels between April 14 
and April 22, when the goverm- 
ment extracted the “pledge” from 
the companies that they would sup- 
ply the National Foundation first? 
No one apparently know. Or those 
who know -aren’t telling. 

The Hobby report to President 


SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


of its mixed student body. When: 


student protest led to the resched- 
uling of its graduation prom, the 
principal forbade “mixed couples” 
on the dance floor. 

In each area of integration, prob- 
lems—big and little—such as these 
are unaivoidable after generations 
of jimcrow schooling. It is to be 
expected that in the deep South 
there will be even more than in 
these border states. 

The answer, however, can be 
found in proposals already ad- 
vanced by the NAACP, by Negro 
and white leaders in the South who 
are working for “integration.” It 
lies in community cooperation—in 
conferences and planning by both 
Negro and white groups for the 
best means to achieve a smooth 


 Aransition to «ally equal education.’ ) 
Si ni aati 


siete “ee hoe Cer, 


» ; 
eee 


i gram, 


antees thing. ; 
since it had given the formula and| intees nothing. All the federal 


government does, under the pro- 
is to allocate available 
amounts to the states. After. that, 


it is in the hands of state adminis- 
‘trations, private drug agencies and 


private physicians. 

President Eisenhowe~ proposed 
a $28,000,000 grant to the states 
to help pay for shots for children 
outside the Foundation program 
who could not afford the price. But 
he did not say how the vaccine 
was to be gotten to give them the 
shots. Not even the Foundation 
program is guarantced, at this mo- 
ment, before the surmmer, 

Meanwhile, members of Con- 
gress and others are clamoring for 
.a program of federal control of 
distribution. With the administra- 
tion's view that the profits of 
“private enterprise’ come before 
the lives of America’s children, 
however, it will take heavy pres- 
sure to force any such program 
through Congress, 


New England Truck 


Strike Threatened 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 

(FP).—The threat of a strike of 

20,000 truck drivers in Rhode Is- 


land, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut was renewed here as officials 
of the AFL International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters declared that 
the drivers are “tired of day-to-day 
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tected from the dread seourge this. 
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“WE'RE IN IT—CHISOX” 


“George Kell is“the key to our pennant chances,” said Marty Marion. The lanky 
manager of the perennial 3rd place Chicago White Sox was answering questions in 
the visitors clubhouse at the Yankee Stadium. The veteran 3rd sacker, he said, could 


give the additional lift to the 
team to go all the way if his 
old back trouble continued to 
stay away. 

Does he feel the Sox are really 
in the race? “It’s a three team 
race, said Marty, “I say we are 
right in it with the Indians and 
Yanks.” 

The rap against the club, I 


said, is that it is generally the 


same as the last few years, when 
it didn't have quite enough. 
The missing element was ob- 
viously long distance power 
socking, since the pitching, de- 
fense and speed were there. 
Standing still a club figures to 
go down before it goes up. 

In answer, Marion did not 
claim tremendous new power, 
though he said Nieman and 
Dropo had helped some along 
those lines. (Walt, however, was 
benched for a slump as the Sox 
came in). “Our pitching figures 
even better,” he said, “Donovan 
is a fine addition, Consuegra is 
better than ever and young For- 
nieles is much improved. Our 
big pitchers of last year, Trucks, 
Keegan and Pierce, haven't 
done too much yet but will come 
around with the warmer weather. 
Weve been doing pretty well 
without them, and without much 
hitting from Minoso, who starts 
slow. So it figures we'll be in 
good shape. Kell can make the 
difference from last year, we 
know what all the others can do.” 

“Do I think we can win it?” 
he concluded, “Well, there are 
fellows on this club who hon- 
estly think so and they play the 
game, so why should I think 
differently?” 

(We picked the Sox to drop 
to 4th and can’t see better than 
ord nohow.) 


INDIANS, NOT YANKS, 
TEAM TO BEAT—RIVERA 

ONE OF THE players, native 
New Yorker Jim Rivera, a can- 
did guy, put it this way very 
penta 
club I never felt so much feeling 
on the team that we really had 
a chance.” He enthused about 
Kell, and the pitching and made 
a big point of better reserve 
strength. “We have a few good 
left and right handed hitters on 
the bench every game now,” he 
said, “You know we just didn't 
have that before. Don’t kid your- 
self that isn't a big thing. The 
Yanks won pennants because of 
what they had on. the bench 
when the game started. We've 
always had the class on _ the 
starting team.” 

How about the Yanks?P 

“I'm not even worried . about 
the Yanks,” he said, “Cleveland 
is what I’m worried about. The 
Yanks aren't the team they were 
twa vears ago. Rizzuto—he could 
beat you so many ways, it took 
players to know what he meant. 
And Reynolds... no, that’s not 
the same club.” 


But Cleveland , . . he shook 


his head. “When you get a guy 
like Pope come off the bench 
and break up games for you 
. .. that kind of team gotta win 
the pennant. This Kiner is going 
to help too, I don't care what 
anyone says. They got pitching, 
long hitting and bench....” 

How then do you figure the 
White Sox have a chance against 
such a team, forgetting the 
Yanks for the pennant. 

“Well,” he said, “You need 


some breaks to win a pennant, 


‘We can be due for them. We 


got defense and speed over 
Cleveland ... but of course they 
get an awful lot going for them,” 
he looked up at the scoreboard 
showing Boston had beaten the 
Indians 10-3. “Even if they lose 


#3 straight at Boston I'll still say 
they're the team to beat.” But, 
he ended, “We're going to sur-. 


prise you sport writers ourselves 


this year, «'¢ «"rRODNEX-:. ne: with sliders and slow curves” 4) joy) 9 mine 


“Since I’m wtih the 
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by lester rodney 


_34 Negro Players a New Big League High™ 


CHECKING OVER the revised big league rosters after the 
cut down to the 25 player limit, we note that eight years after the 
ending of jimcrow, the number of Negro players in the big leagues 
has reached thirty-four. 

_ This is a new high, following last year’s new high, which re- 
fleets the steady maturing of Negro players who turned to our na- 
tional pastime when the bars finally started crumbling. 

Last year at the same cutdown time, there were 28 Negro 
players, 20 in the National and 8 in the American. Today's 34 are 
divided into 23 in the National and 11 in the American, an increase 
of 3 in each league. They play on 12 of the 16 big league clubs. 
Only the Phillies in the National, the Detroit Tigers, Boston Red 
Sox and Baltimore Orioles in the American ve no Negro players 
now. The first three named have never had —iy, the Orioles had 
several last year and lost their most promising, outfielder Durham, 
to the army this spring. The Orioles were happily replaced by the 
Yanks this years as a no-longer-lilywhite club, with Elston Howard, 
last years MVP in the International, making it. | 

Reflecting the start of a formal ebb and flow of talent within 
the context of a steady overall rise, there were seven Negro players 
in the big leagues last year this time who no Jonger are up. They 
are Luis Marquez of Cubs, Nino Escalera of the Reds, Curt 
Roberts of the Pirates, Tom Alston of the Cards, Jehosie Heard of 
the Orioles, Bob Boyd of the White Sox and Bob Trice of the A’s. 
Of these, five are out on option by big league clubs and some may 
return, notably the long hitting young Alston. - 

Negro players who were not up last year this time inchide 
Sandy Amoros of the Dodgers, No-Hit Sam Jones of the Cubs, Bob 
Thurman of the Reds, George Crowe of the Braves, Roberto 
Clemente of the Pirates, Brooks Lawrence of the Cards, Hector 
Lopez and Harry Simpson of the A’s, Elston Howard of the Yanks, 
Carlos Paula, Juan Delis and Pedro Ramos of the Senators. 

The sizzling Dodgers are the team with the most Negro players, 
six, followed by the Milwaukee Braves with five and the Giants 
with four. The Indians, Cubs, A’s and Senators have three each. 

A mythical Negro “allstar” team compiled to show the all 
around strength of this once barred section of our population was 
formerly , only in pitching, but this is no longer true, to put it. 
mildly, with the return to form of Newcombe and the flowering 
of Jones. 

Lets say: 1B—Vic Power, Kansas City; 2B—Jim Gilliam, 
Dodgers; SS—Ernie Banks, Chicago Cubs; 3B—Hank Thompson, 
Giants. Outfield—Larry Doby of Cleveland, Willie Mays of the 


Giants, Orestes Minoso of the White Sox. Catchers—Roy Campanella, 


Dodgers, and Elston Howard, Yanks. Pitchers—Don Newcombe of 
the Dodgers, Ruben Gomez of the Giants, Sam Jones of the Cubs, 


-Brooks Lawrence of the Cards. 


This would leave on the sideline such players as infielders 
jackie Robinson and Gene Baker and such star outfielders as Hank 
Aaron, Bill Bruton, Al Smith and Monte Irvin. 

This is the major league picture as of the current rosters. To 
get the full picture of Negro players and the big leagues you would 


have to also note the many young stars in the minors, such as 


Brooklyn’s young million dollar infield combination of Charley 
Neale and Humberto Fernandez who in their first 23 games with 
Montreal clicked off 31 double plays. As well as a young slugger 
named Pinkston with Columbus whom Kansas City will watch 
closely, and such as the famous Ricketts brothers of Duquesne, still 


in college but rated “can’t miss” by scouts. 
-_ 


Panama Enters the Picture 


ALSO AN interesting sign of the times is the increase of players 
from what are generally called the Latin American countries to our — 
south. Last year this time after the roster cut downs there were nine © 
such. Now there are 20, including two for the first time from Pan- 
ama, Hector Lo of the A’s and Humberto Robinson of the 
Braves, There is’also a se¢ond Mexican-American in addition to 
last year’s A.L, batting champ, Beto Avila of the Indians. He is 
Felipe Montemayor of the Pirates. Al Carresquel remains the lone 
Venezuelan, The number of Cubans and Puerto Ricans continues 
to increase, . 7 

The list (which in nine cases overlaps. with the listing of Negro 
players) is: Carresquel, Conseugra, Fornieles and Minoso of the 
White Sox; Amoros of the Dodgers; Clemente, Mejias and Monte- 
mayor of the Pirates; Gomez of the Giants; Power and Lopez of 
the A’s; Robinson and Vargas of the Braves; Paula, Pascual, Delis, 
and Ramos of the Senators; Miranda of the Orioles; Avila of the 
Indians and Arroyo of the Cards (Puerto Rican southpaw rookie 
who at this writing had won 3 in a row with an earned run average 


of Jess than 1 run per game). 


Say Allie Was Faster Than Turley 


“ | HOW FAST is the Yankee’s Bob Turley? Mighty fast, of course, 
maybe the fastest going, though there’d be a few votes for Herb 
Score of Cleveland. But interestingly, I got two votes from visiting 
players for the departed Allie Reynolds as the fastest of them all, 
something that wasn’t often written about then. 

“i'd a thousand times rather bat against Turley than Reynolds,” 
said Jim Rivera of the White Sox. “When he wanted to bear down 


for one pitch he was in command. And what a curve he had.” — 


rs 
fastest pitcher I ever faced,” he said, “and smart, mixin 


7 


Avila of the Indians made the same point. “Reynolds was the 
g them up 
aa a | 
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Louisville 


bludgeon a 
jury. 
Bombing is another matter; it 
is an overt act. And besides Ham-| 
ilton has to face the embarrassing 
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the 


(Continued from Page 7) 
conviction from a 


| Wades 
cross-burners are now at liberty on 
$200 bail each. 


IN HIS OFFICE and store in Weakness of their charge of twenty 


South 18th Street young Wade,>*4"S of treason.” 


told me he had refused to sell his’ a: o 
|house when approached by Mark ' get laylor fired they have seen 


which 
his 


into 


and 


subdivision 
moved, 


. ] © 
lof the develover of Rone oe =| (Continued from Page 7) 


fellow authorities to persuade a grand 


fact that three men—James (Buster) Etheridge, publisher of the Cour- 


Ieme, 30; Stanley Wilt, 35, and, 
J awrence Reinhardt, 38—have con- 
fssed to burning a cross in front:antee that a non-segregated sub- 
'division would be set up, and that 
if he would werk to get such a sub- 
division set up then I would sell 
the house in Rone Courf and 


o: the Wade home. Rumor persists 
ir, the city that the three had also 
confessed to a Jefferson County of- 
ficial to the bombing. Rone, son: 


ier-Journal. ; 
“I told him I wanted a guar- 


———— 
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FREE OFFE R. 


Steve Nelson’s gripping new book, “The 13th Juror,” will be 
given FREE with every Daily Worker or combiration sub- 
seription, at the regular price of $12 for the Daily Worker 
er $13 for the combination (Worker and D.W.). This ap- 
plies te those whe will be getting a subscription for the first 
time, as well as those who renew their sub NOW. 


Nelson’s book, just published, is one of seven that can be 
chosen to go along with a sub. The others include Harvey 
Matusow’s “False Witness” Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders”; 
Walter Lowenfels “Sonnets to Liberty”: Howard Fast’s “Free- 
dom Road” and “Last Froéritier” (two of his finest works) ; 
and Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story.” 


Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders,” also just off the press, is a 
fine story of her parents, pioneer Socialists and farmer-labor 
organizers of the midwest. Written in her usual beautiful 
style, it gives a vast insight into the great political independ- 
ence movements of the past half-century. 


Lowenfels’s sonnets, published a few weeks ago, have been 
acclaimed as among the finest poetry turned out by a con- 
temporary American. Lowenfels is a Philadelphia Smith Act 


defendant. 


The others on the list are too well-known to need further 


description. 
Use special blank — 


| 


#| cross 


‘move into the new one,” 
plained. 

Being electrical contractors the 
|'Wades know houses. They point- 


houses being built in Louisville 
are “priced too high for V.A. and 
‘FHA loans and Negroes have to 


ghettoes, he charged, and remem- 
bered that he had told Common- 
wealth’s Attorney Hamilton “to 


force the Supreme Court ruling 
against segregation.” : 

The elder Wade said the pros- 
ecution of Braden had the effect 
of puttmg pressure on Negro 
leaders to do the bidding of the 
rich whites but that he was not 
“going to be scared off by the 
Communist issue.” He was in- 
terested in the fundamental issue 
of segregation, he said. 

Hamilton, as the spearhead of 
the Dixiecrats, did scare some Ne- 
groes, but attorneys Harry Mc- 
Alpin and C. Ewbanks Tucker are 
helping defend MHamilton’s vic- 
tims. McAlpin is a leader of the 
NAACP. 


defeated, but their plans are_be- 
coming more transparent and 
Fiamilton’s legal structures are 
threatened by streams of revulsion. 


| 


jury to accept the Bentley story. 
| “I am vyisible evidence of the 


Since they have not been able 


‘to it that the “spy” plot smears 
which Elizabeth Bentley spread 
lyears ago are kept warmed up. 
'Chief operator in this enterprise is 
Senator James O. Eastland, chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary in- 
ternal security subcommittee. In 
its latest report to the Judiciary 
Committee, on its activities for 
ithe year 1954, the Eastland sub- 
committee renewed the charge 
that Taylor had been involved in 
an “underground” plot. 

Former New Deal Congress- 
‘man, Byron N: Scott, attorney for 
Taylor, has demanded that his 
client be given the right to cross- 
examine Miss Bentley. Eastland 
‘has refused. Once Miss Bentley 
| gets on the stand, under- crossex- 
amination, anything can happen, 
he fears. : 
| * 
| JHE LATEST issue of the “Re- 
‘port from Washington,” published 
| by the Washington staff of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
'sters, predicts that “two more ‘old 


|pros’ among the anti-Communist 


witnesses will do a Matusow.” 


' Eastland can’t be sure it won't: 


‘be Elizabeth Bentley. Nor can 
Brownell, or Hoover. 

That is why they want to con- 
tiiue the smear and dodge the 
examination of their “ 


| queen.” 


ed out that the so-called “colored” | 


strain to pay for them.” These are - 


The McCarthyites have not been 


SPY | 


; 
i 
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stop setting up ghettos and en-| 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 


YOUNG chickens — broilers 
and fryers—and raisins head the 
plentiful list for May. Fresh and 
processed oranges and grape- 
fruit, small-size prunes, potatoes, 
milk and other dairy products, 
rice, beef, lard, vegetable fats 

and oils, pork and fresh and 
frozen fish fillets, and canned 
tuna will also be in good supply. - 


NEW VEGETABLE CHIPS 


Tasty new snack foods just an- 
nounced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are French- 
fried vegetable chips. Chips 
from sliced carrots, beets and 
parsnips and nuggets from 
whole peas and lima beans are 
fried in deep fat in much the 
same way that potato chips are 
prepared. 

The carrot, beet and parsnip 
chips have the characteristic flav- 
or of these vegetables, enhanced 
by the frying. .The nuggets from 
peas-and lima beans have their 
own special nut-like flavor.  » 

In addition to their use as 
snacks, the lima bean and pea 
nuggets can be ground into soup 
powders that are quickly pre- 
pared in hot water. Mix. with 
hickory-smoked protein’ (yeast) 
powder, ground pea nuggets 
may be made into a packaged 
soup mix which is comparable 
to old-fashioned ham and pea 
soup. This may prove a success- 
ful way to use large, very ma- 
ture peas. 

French-fried lima beans and 
peas also may be pressed into 
bars for possible use as a con- 
venient quick-energy food in 
military rations. For variety the 


chips may be seasoned with salt, | 
garlic, celery, bacon flavor or | 
parsley salt. Special flavors re- | 
sult. by frying longer than usual.. 
For example, longer frying of 


ed almond flavor. 

Storage tests show that these 
chips and nuggets keep well. Al- 
though no commercial production 
is yet underway, major food 
processors -are actively interest- 
ed. So consumers may look for- 
| ward to these as snack treats of 
the future. — 

TOMATO PLANTS 

Tomatoes are among the most 

popular and widely grown home- 


- 


em me —_— —- 
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lima bean nuggets gives a toast- | 


garden crops and huge quanti- | 
ties of tomato. plants sell each | 
| year. Gardeners often want to | 


——— 


Spring Plientifuls 


know more about buying and 
growing them. | 

Plants in top condition to set 
out are well rooted and fresh 
looking, about eight to ten inch- 
es tall with sturdy, stocky stems 
and deep green leaves. Avoid 
those with spindly stems and 
pale scant foliage or those that 
look weak or wilted. The plants 
that are grown three to four 
inches apart can be removed 
from the plant bed or flat with 
more roots and soil than those 
that are grown close together and 
thus sand transplanting better. 


Sometimes tomato plants are 
sold in individual containers. 
These may cost a little more but 
are worth the extra price. Buy 
your plants from a dealer who 
can tell you what variety they 
are. Choose varieties recommend- 
ed for your locality by your state 
agricultural college or county: 
agent. 

Wait to buy plants until all 
danger of frost is past and 
weather is warm enough for 
them to thrive. Sometimes plants 
come on markets too early and 
enthusiastic gardéners- who buy 
them lose the lot in one night's 
frost. Or cold spring weather de- 
lays their growth for weeks. 


Tomatoes are warm weather 
plants, easily killed by frost. 
Those planted when weather is 
still toe cool to encourage growth 
are not likely to produce fruit 
anv. earlier than when planted 
later, when the weather has 
warmed up. 

Except in the far northern 
states, it often pays to buy at 
least two varieties for early -and 
late crops of tomatoes. 
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Can British Labor Comeback? 


for the election. While putting in 
the first place the essentials of a 
peace policy, this program also. 
puts sharply the immediate eco- 
inomic and social issues, and in 
particular calls for the nationaliza-| 
tion of the engineering, shipbuild- 
ing, building materials and chem- 
ical industries, as well as of the’ 
banks and big insurance com- 
panies, and the land of the big 
landowners, both urban and rural. 

Uncertain and confused as the’ 
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FREE PREMIUM OFFER! 
With Daily Worker Sub! 


[] Daily Worker — $12 , 
[] Combination (Worker and Daily Worker) — $13 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


|China, and that a peaceful settle-; 
‘ment of the Formosa question 
should be negotiated; 

Therefore, the electorate does 
inot yet see the key issue of peace 
‘and war as something that will be 
decided by the outcome of the 
general election. | 
| * 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY— 
which has nominated 16 candi- 
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Worker subscriber? (] Yes — 


Steve Nelson’s “The 13th Juror” 


Meridel LeSueur’s “Crusaders” 
Howard Fast’s “Freedom Road” 
Howard Fast’s “Last Frontier” 


[] Ne 


Check the book you want FREE, with your sub! 


Harvey Matusow’s “‘False Witness 
Walter Lowenfels’ “Sonnets to Liberty” 


Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story” 
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dates—has put forward a program 


In Memory of 
MORRIS OKEN | 


Who Lives on in 
Mankind’s Struggle 
for Peace and Freedom 


* *? 


leadership is the deep class feeling 
of the workers and the widespread 
desire for peace may assert them- 


he will do everything to con- 


|candidates and in the other con- 


‘selves in the general election with 
unexpected force. The Communist 
centrate the movement against 
Yories, both in the small number 
of constituencies where it will have 


istituencies where the choice for! 
the elector is between Labor and; 
the Tories.. A Labor victory, with’ 


a strongly developing left within! 


the Labor movement, can have an 
ce on Britains 
34 . 
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CHARMING IN HALF SIZES 


A beautifully-tailored classic, 
designed for the shorter figure. 
Pattern 8111 comes in _ sixes 
12%, 14%, 16%, 18%, 20%, 
22%, 2412, 2642. Send 35 cents 
in‘ coin, your name, address, 
pattern number and size to Fed- 
erated Press, 1150 Ave. of Amer- 
icas, New York 36, N. Y: The 
latest issue of our pattern maga- 
zine contains dozens more smart, 
easy to sew styles for all sizes. 
Send 25 cents for your copy of . 
the spring and summer 1955. 
issue, * ; ‘ta 
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Which made the comments of : 

President Eisenhower on these | bd bd id _©@ 

cite sc Soviet Visit to Yugoslavia 

if not ludicrous. On Thursday, ‘ | 

May 12, the President was asked | | 

about the Soviet disarmament pro- , 

posals at his press conference and 


Arms Cut 


(Continued from Page 4) ~ 
stages as proposed by the Western 
powers. 

When 75 per cent of the cuts 


’ 


have been carried out all nuclear he said: 


weapons are to be banned. This 
meets the Western argument that 
the Soviets want to ban nuclear 
weapons in ordér to preserve an 
advantage in conventional arms. 
Under the Soviet plan the Western 
powers would even have a slight 
margin in conventional arms 
strength. | 

On the issue of inspection and 
controls the Soviet. Union; nailed 
it down so tight the cold warriors 
in Washington have been strain- 
ing to discover loopholes.. 

Thus, the controls are advanced 
by stages. They reach a_ point 
where international control bodies 
have access to any and all ob- 
jects of control at will and are not 
subject to any veto in day-to-day 
operations. 


kind of weapon, but the U. S. 
would like to get rid of every- 
thing.” 

Now, if the President meant 
that seriously it was the most sen- 
sational news since he came to of- 
fice. If words mean anything Eis- 
enhower was saying he has a pro- 
posal to ban all weapons. 

Of course Eisenhower has no 
such proposal and the newspapers 
were kind enough to explain what 
Ike “really meant.” They said he 
meant that while the Soviets 
would ban nuclear weapons the 
U. S. wants conventional arms re- 
duced to bar any Soviet advant- 
age. But if that’s what Eisenhower 
meant he showed again he doesn’t 
read the papers, because the Soviet 
‘proposal specifically accepted the 
Western plan on arms reduction 
and limitation as noted above. All 
this puts the President in the role 
of a critic of a Western plan when 


* 

ACCORDING to Sir Anthony 
Nutting, the British representa- 
tive on the UN disarmament sub- 
commission meeting in London, 
the Soviet proposals meet two out! it is accepted by the Soviet Union. 
of three Western proposals. Both} That was but one _ indication 
the British and French govern-|that on disarmament, as in every 
ments have admitted that the|advance toward peace _ public 
Soviet proposals removed a good | pressure will have to be felt in 
deal of the area of aie lenase 1 Washington. | 


NATIONAL STANDING — 


THE DANGEROUS post-campaign lull in Worker and Daily 
Worker circulation efforts continued last week, with only 108 
Worker subs and 23 for the Daily Worker coming in from. the 
entire country. Because of special material dealing with auto 
union wage negotiations, however, The Worker bundle went up 
by some 3,000—with special orders from Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, 
New Jersey and New York. 

Special correspondence from New England, appearing once a 
month, also brought in orders for additional papers from that area. 

But, aside from these special orders, consistent circulation 
building seems to have virtually ceased since the annual circula- 
tion drive was wound up in mid April. This pattern, the regular one 
in the past few years, will be disastrous to circulation unless we 
lick it. 

Total circulation, despite the relatively successful campaign, 
is still below 1954. The declining yearly trend, which set in five 
years ago, can be reversed only through expansion of circulation 
for the rest of the year. 


* 


SEVERAL AREAS have held conferences and discussions, 
following the campaign, in an effort to develop all-yeayr-round cir- 
culation building, though none seems, as yet, to have hit upon 
the answer. | 

A Communist Party spokesman at a Freedom of the Press 
conference in Philadelphia last week put the question this way: 

“We succeeded in making the circulation drive the ‘property’ 
of every Party leader and the entire membership, instead of leaving 
it solely to a handful of devoted press builders. But we have not 
yet succeeded in winning the leadership and the membership gen- 
erally to the job of building circulation continuously as part of their 
political thinking and activity.” 

Eastern Pennsylvania is one area where the decline in Worker 
circulation of the past few years, especially severe, has been reversed 
as a result of a successful campaign. Daily Worker circulation 
losses have not yet been checked. But as leaders of the Freedom 
of the Press Committee noted at the conference, Worker drive re- 
sults have not yet been consolidated. Bundle subs obtained in the 
campaign are not yet fully used. 

Consolidation, it was emphasized, does not mean simply 
standing still. It means also. steady, organized expansion. 

* 


THUS, the Philadelphians determined that the present 1,100 
Workers, now being circulated in various ways, would go up to 
1,250 by Labor Day, and 1,500 by the end of November. 

Similar increases were projected for the Daily Worker, with a 
special drive to get some 100 Daily Worker subscriptions from 
Worker subscribers by the end of the summer. 

Discussion at the conference revealed that in a few 
isolated areas, Worker supporters are canvassing from door-to-door 
for new readers, with marked success both as regards new reader- 
ship and new friends for the progressive movement. It was de- 
termined that from now through the summer, every Friday evening 
be “Worker time” for every possible supporter of the paper, both 
for distribution of Workers to regular readers, and canvassing for . 
new ones. 

Circulation and fund drive standings of various areas, as of last 
Tuesday: | = 
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“They want to get rid of one, 


| 


, 


'dependent) wound up a weekend 2 
‘conference here by pressing their|U. S. discuss the status of the off- 


sions. , 


Gives Washington Jitters 


TRUE TO FORM, the developing friendship between the Soviet Union and Yugo- 


slavia has caused a flutter of nervous tremors in Washington. 
quality has raised its head—and Washington thinks it’s ugly. A dispatch to the N. Y 


Times (May 18) from Washington gisggmgpesscaey 
reports : PR oe 3 % 3 
“The scheduled visit of top 
Soviet leaders to President Tito 
of Yugoslavia late this month has 
caused serious concern among 
State Department officials.” 
And then, as though to prove 
who it is that’s interfering in the |; : 
internal affairs of other lands, the’ 3a =... 3 
dispatch adds that if Yugoslav- > 2g | 
Soviet “ friendship is “translated . ae a 
into practice”: Me le 
“Washington would undoubt- ee : 
edly have to end its military as- 
sistance program to Yugoslavia, 
officials indicated.” 
* 
IT WAS A MAJOR event when 
the Soviet government announced 
that a delegation is leaving for 
Belgrade, to include Premier Bul- 
ganin, first secretary of the Com- 
munist Party Khrushchev, and 
First Deputy Premier Mikoyan. : 
The visit was announced as a re-, Pravda showed that-there are basic 
sult of a “mutual desire of both reasons for current moves to bring} 
countries to improve relations and|about closer understanding. They 
strengthen peace.” also noted that friendship. between 
The Soviet. Communist Party the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia! 
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Country Hails Peace Chance 


(Continued from Page 4) lin a “rough draft” which had been 

where the people stand, members issued in error. 
of the United Electrical, Radio, The final “authorized and ap- 
and Machine Workers union (in-|proved” statement of the AFL ex- 
Salaun council, suggested _ 


congressmen to move towards'shoe islands with our “allies” in 
peace. In the legislative package |SEATO and with Chiang, and 
which the delegates to the UE’s'dropped the economic blockade 
Conference on the Problems of; proposal completely. 

Working Women brought to the; Some Republicans view this sit- 


| Hill were demands for support of uation as an opportunity to renéw| 
‘the Morse-Lehman resolution on the 


| “peace party’ propaganda.) 
Quemoy and Matsu, support of Minority Jeader,-Joseph W. Mar-: 
negotiations on Formosa, and op-|tin, told a Republican women’s, 
position to the National Reserve conference in Philadelphia  on| 
Plan Monday that the Republicans, 


As UE delegates were meeting; have produced “prosperity based 
here, in Chicago 450 delegates to on peace instead of war,” in con-| 


'a policy conference of the CIO trast to the Democrats who were 


United Packinghouse Workers unable to “rescue the country, 
called for “an end to the long!freom the doldrums of a depres-) 
years of cold war under which we sion,” and were saved “from the 
have spent so much of our lives.” wrath of the voters’ by World 
Patrick Gorman, secretary-treasur-; War II. 

er of the AFL Amalgamated Meat} 


Senator Symington, on the con-| 


| Cutters union, told the CIO parley trarv, was beside himself because 
that “peace is the only answer to, the Pentagon had announced that 


the H-bomb” and declared that'the Soviet Union was in advance 
the vigorous stand for peace tak- of the U.S. in military aircraft 
en by the two meat industry un- production. He introduced a res-| 
ions had helped bring about the‘ olution in the Senate calling for al 
current easing of international ten- Senate investigation of the Penta- 

He fumed 


gon announcement. 


Sen. Wayne Morse ( D-Ore) is; that the U.S. “may have lost con- 
trol of the air.” | 


soon to ‘receive hundreds of sig- 
natures to an open letter of con- * 
gratulations for his stand on the’ THE EDITORIALS of the 
Quemoy-Matsu issue. The letter; Washington Post and the Wash- 
has been launched with signatures'ington Evening Star are a refresh-| 
of 75 labor, educational, religious,'iIng contrast to both Symington's’ 
business and professional leaders,delusions and the hate - spitting 
from Marin County, California. |McCarthy-Knowland gang. res 
|. The Washington Post said that! 
THE ONLY expression of opin- the signing of the Austrian treaty 
ion from_top CIO circles last week|“sent a new wave of hope rebound-, 
was that of the CIO Political Ac- ing arqund the world” and _ they 
tion Committee which, in its Po-, brought about the “warmest ex- 
litical Action of the Week bulle-;jchange between the East and 
tin, tried to attribute the lessening} West since the end of the war 10 
of tensions to a strong-arm policy years ago.” | 
and to appropriate it for the Dem-| “At least it can be said that the 


meeting ‘at the summit’ has adopt-,an easier relationship after a pro- 
ed the “Acheson policy of negotia- 
tions from ‘position of strength.” 
AFL leaders have issued no for-' 
eign policy statement since they is certainly wise to explore every 
were forced last week to withdrawjopening that may lead to a better 
their Knowlandesque sabre rattling} understanding. ” 
China statement. In a resolution 


Post said. While “nothing can be 


mit” meeting “a highly significant 
change in the climate of the cold 
war. While the “ice is~ still with 
us” it seems “very definitely to 
have softened here and there — 
and even to have broken up in 

pots—as if yielding to a 
‘thaw;” ; ; ata f. * @- 


they had denounced any negotia- 
tions with respect to Quemoy ard 
Matsu, and had proposed a United 
Nations economic blockade of 
‘China. This ill-famed proposal ap- 
‘parently stirred up a. hornet’s nest 
in the lewer ranks, for both pre- 


| some $s ; 
|posals were withdrawn’ under ‘the !sudden ‘spring 


that they were incorporated) It: : rej 


longed period of cold war,” the 


taken for granted,” it added, “it! 


The Evening Star called the, 
issued in the first week of May agreement for a Big Four “sum-, 


the : arugments: of be -pratected.”) +1) +. sE- 


Balkan peace and tran- 


— 


doesn’t mean the interests of the 
West are harmed in any way. 


Both Soviet and Yugoslav Jead- 
ers have underscored that the 
break with -Yugoslavia in 1948 
harmed both countries. There are 
“deep cultural and common ideo- 
legical bonds,” between the USSR 
and Yugoslavia, Pravda wrote. 

Pravda also emphasized simi- 
larities between the Soviet system 
and that of Yugoslavia, referring to 
“the social ownership of the prin- 
cipal means of production” in Yu- 
goslavia. 

* 

MEANWHILE Washington in- 
dicated it was not only putting 
strong pressure on the Italian gov- 
ernment. The aim is to prevent 


Italy from admitting labor to their - 


government and becoming a factor 
in the settlement of all outstand- 
ing issues in southern Europe. 


Thus, the election of a left-wing 
Christian Democrat, Giovanni 
Gronchi as president of Italy, has 
caused great displeasure. in Wash- 
ington. They have told the Italian 
government tehy don't want Scel- 
ba removed as premier. And a 
dispatch to the N.Y. Times from 
Rome (May 17) by Arnaldo Cor- 
tesi says: | | 

“The U.S. officials ask whether 
the United States is justified ... 
in continuing to pour millions into 
Italy unless Italy is willing to of- 
fer some proof of her continued 
attachment to the West and the 
Atlantic alliance.” 

This rude interference in both 
Yugoslav and Italian affairs serves 
only to undermine the position of 
the State Department in those 
countries and everywhere. Again 
the Eisenhower Administration 
shows it is out of touch with real- 
ity in refusing to recognize the 
determination of people every- 
where to bring about satisfactory 
east-west settlements and an el 
to the cold war. —J.C. 


Comedie 
Francaise 
To Tour U.S. 


The Broadway Theatre will 


house the Comedie Francaise, on 
its first visit to the U. S. next fall. 


Presented by S. Hurok, by spe- 
cial arrangement with the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the 
official state company will display 
five of its most famous plays by 
four authors in a four-week en- 
gagement beginning Oct. 25 and 
ending Nov. 20. 

The company will -open with 
Moliere’s “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” (The Would-be Gentle- 
man), described as a “comedy- 


ballet.” 


_—-—— 


those who say that the Russians 
do not mean it: 

“Actually—and let none of us be 
too cynical or disbelieving about 
the possibility—the truth of the 
situation may well be that they 
have taken this step because they 


ocrats. President Eisenhower, they|United States and the Soviet Un-| are genuinely anxious to show that 


said, in agreeing to a Big Fourjion are feeling their way toward; 


they want to ease international 
tensions and arrive at a workable 
live - and -let-live understanding 
with the West.” 


The St. Louis Pest - Dispatch, 
strongly “critical of Dulles’ reluc- 
tance to have a Big Four parley 
“at the summit,” said he had been 
forced to retreat a by inch be- 
fore strong popular” pressure in 
Europe.” a aed: “Who can ex- 
pect a German settlement, for ex- 
ample, consisting entirely of Soviet 
‘retreat and Western victory? If 
there is to be a settlement it will 
come from each side giving way, 
and finding new common ground 
of which ‘the mitérests of beth can 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
circulation among management (al- 


Can the New Process ‘Absorb’ Unemployed? 


unions. Prior to the conference the, anteed Annual Wage objectives, 
CIO indicated an interest in the|now he is forced to couple the two 
problem in its resolution on auto-'demands, with'the shorter work- 


ready referred to in the first arti- 
cle) observes that government ton- 
tracts take a fifth of the country’s 
product for “such protection as we 
can buy against bad neighbors.” 
Automated products in this field, 


says GE, make possible “things 
soldiers could not do.” GE seeks: 


a 


i jis 


mation approved at the Los Angel- 
es convention in December and in 
the report (published in pamphlet 
form) delivered to the economic 
conference of the United Automo- 
bile Workers, Nov. 12, 1954. The 


-|AFL has so far indicated little con- 


cern, Only certain of its unions, af- 


week the next) objective. 

| GAW is looked upon as a short- 
/range security against displacement 
but the most obvious remedy to 
workers is the shorter workweek 
to spread the shrinking employ- 
ment on the automated production 
lines, 


to further sugar-coat the idea by 
the promise automation can reduce 
the cost of armaments and, there- 
by, the tax load on the people. 
That, too, will draw a laugh. Tax 
changes have, indeed, been put 
into effect in the past two years 
—entirely in favor of corporations 
like CE. 

The real point in this argument 
of the automation salesmen is that 
they expect the cold war economy, 
to stretch out for many years. They 
see a better outlook for an arma-| 
ments market to stimulate automa- 
tion than a widened consumer 
goods market. | 


They expect the 
growing number of unemployed to) 
take their lot like good “patriots” | 
in the interest of the so-called “free 
world” of course. 

Walter S. Buckingham of the 
Ceorgia Institute of Technology, | 
who presented a more balanced 
and considered view on the ques- 
tion before the CIO conference on 
automation, rebuked those who at-. 
tack labor for alleged fear of 
science and invention. He said a 


a | 
critical view of automation is not 


lcovered since the 90s. 


7 AO 
af i) 
aan 


hope in anti-trust action by the | will be a serious problem. The need 
government to prevent that. Its a for new skills to operate and ser- 
rather slim hope, as we have dis-;vice automation equipment will 
lonly in part fill the job gap. He 

Automation will speed the rate does not share the view that the 
at which equipment becomes obso-|tnemployed will be automatically 
lete. This will stimulate the idea!/absorbed in other fields. He is fear- 
of relocating plants while (as is ful that unless steps are taken to 
usually the case) they are built to meet the problem serious conse- 
meet the requirements of the new) quences would follow. | 
technology. All automation experts agree 
There will be still greater em- that the training of people in the 
phasis on use of “gases, oils andjnew skills for the new technology 
electric power (in place of coal)!is a big problem. They stress that 
because those are more adaptable!those skills require higher educa- 
to automation ideas. tion levels than are generally prev- 
It’s the wealthier firms that will|alent among skilled workers. It 
find greater reward in automation, | appears that not only do the com- 
* |panies have .an advantage against 

unions in the weapon of displace- 


fected by automation, like the dis-| New emphasis was also put on 
placement of operators by auto-'the $1.25 minimum wage demand 
matic elevators, drew some inter-| along with the general pressure for 
est. There is no doubt, however, higher wages as one step towards 
that AFL unions like the Machin-|greater mass consumption of the 
ists, Molders, electrical and others products turned out in greater vol- 
of industrial form, are becoming ume. | 
ag concerned as the CIO. Also stronger stress is put on 
THE GENERAL attitude of la- long-standing objectives, like im- 
bor, as expressed in the CIO’s reso-' proved_social security and_ better 
lution, pamphlets and Reuther’s opportunities for education. which 
speeches, is to welcome technolo-! assumes new importance. 
gical progress, but the main em-| There are also a long series of 
phasis is on the threat if something other demands; like government 
isnt done to remedy the adverse|sponsorship of retraining centers 
effects in its wake. With the labor for workers whose jobs and skills 
movement imprisoned by a capi- were scrapped; for subsidies to 
talist ideology, there is no effort to, workers displaced by the new — 
deal with the question fundament-| technology so they do not suffer. 
ally. The premise is accepted that in the “transition” period; reloca- 
solutions can be found within the tion allowances for workers forced 
framework of the capitalist society.|to move because their towns were 
But sharp issue is taken with the ghosted. 
spokesmen of capitalism and the Then, of course, there is a fresh 
automaters on the ground that the; importance attached to the entire 
remedies will not come up auto-| “anti-depression” program of la- 
matically, that government action,'bor based on a government di- 
‘congressional legislation and both rected project to fill the long post- 
employer and union action is need-|poned peacetime objectives of the 
ed to meet the problems of auto- people. 


| 


Red 
opposition to progress. He pointed | THE TREND will be toward | 


iat duction and ment but also in the weapon of! mation. This difference and strug-| With that the approach, the CIO 
' ng 8 Alo age = ae mid pmeascar! and favoritism in the choice of work-' gle, although it is limited within | is calling for an investigation of 
r 2 5 pageneion pe We note some o eh eR Rg ae fiatte least or-|" for retraining and training pro-|the framework of capitalism, has' automation and its social and eco- 
ee Hl ed anized and so far ee most | Stam. |nevertheless touched ona some of nomic effects by the Joint Eco- 

Since automated plants require|8& eh ',| It need hardly be observed here the fundamental issues affecting em- nomic Committee of Congress. 


: V Jt‘ difficult to unionize. At the same’ ; ed | gem- , | , 
ae vest pageant aban ee Buckingham ‘observes ‘ the | that the Negro worker suffering ployer-labor relations and Jabor’s|Reuther believes that congressional 


igs job discrimination under pre-auto-| attitude to the Eisenhower Admin- inquiry can become the “clearin 
is scarce. aw; ‘fields in which automation is con-|)°”.. sa ower Admin-| inquiry Can DEC e ing 
ix scarce, away from large popula ‘mation conditions, faces still worse tration. Reuther, for example, has house” for the needed information 


ion C 5, § i centrated and most applicable are: ,. . .° .. i= | for | . | | 
eo Something for sa capped Pi the organised: 25 i “ ahi ths a discrimination as he most often iS been forced to put considerable em-|and legislation action on the prob- 
AUTOMATION will further the labor force. It is the unionized |7™0"8 the first to be displaced and phasis on peace as an objective of lem. 


trustification process, as only a po 
few large companies can take full 
advantage of the very expensive 
automation facilities and use that 


workers who will feel the ettects 
most directly. 

Buckingham sees the prospect. 
of heavy displacement ot skills and 


advantage to put competitors out 


much unemployment. He 


for the new skills. Buckingham says 
‘nothing of this (and neither do the 
labor programs say anything on it) 


S4YS but he does observe that older and’ 


of the tield. Buckingham puts its ' finding new jobs for the displaced! je more “settled” workers will 


— + eee 


The Butler-Shivers Deal 


(Continued from Page 3) 
civil rights measures. 

THE UNSPOKEN corollary of 
the Butler-Shivers deal therefore is 
a Democratic national committee 
betrayal of its campaign pledges to 
labor and the Negro people. 


jin demanding that Eisenhower ac- 
cept Chou En-lai’s offer to conter 
on U, §.-Chinese tensions. 

Thus the enormous peace senti- 
ments of the American, people 
found expression in this particular 
situation through the Senate Demo- 


This is not to say that all Demo- |¢ 
influence 


crats in the House and Senate are 


crats. This in turn weakened the 
which the  Knowland 


sufter discrimination because auto- 
mation will “favor young, aggres- 


sponsibilities.” He says “mobility” 
will count. 

_ .WHAT kind of a program is the 
‘trade union shaping on automation? 
The conterence of the CI Oon auto- 
mation held in Washington, April 
14, gave some indication of the 
‘approach the labor movement is 
beginning to develop on the prob- 
lem. As Walter Reuther said in 


parties to that sell-out. Undoubt-icrowd has enjoyed in the White his speech at the gathering, it was 
edly those Representatives and House and paved the way for Kis-| really an initial step for a discus- 
Senators closest to labor and the enhower's somewhat reluctant ac-| sion on the problem, especially as 


Negro people resent this deal and |ceptance of the proposal for a Big: it attects the workers 
Four conference “at the summit.” |; 


want to fulfill their own pledges. | 
But their job has become all the 
harder and they can succeed only 
if labor, being alert to the new | 
situation, increases its pressure not. 
only on them but on the entire. 
Democratjc leadership, including 
the Great Manipulator, Paul But- 
ler. 

The surrender on this domestic) 
front is all the more disturbing to} 
labor because the new prospects, 
for relaxing international tensions 
and the set-backs received by the 
war-now crowd have created a 
highly fVorable situation for the 
passage of labor, social welfare 
and civil rights legislation. 

* 


AND DEMOCRATS made some 
important contributions to least 
ing international tensions during 
the past thre months. Such prom-' 
inent Democratic Senators as Leh- 
man (NY), Morse (Ore) and Ke-) 
fauver (Tenn) have led the fight 
against the Knawland-Radford-Car- 
ney warmongers and although they 
did not have the backing of their: 
party in opposition to the Eisen-| 
hower Formosa resolution and the 
Chiang Kai-shek treaty, they did 
win majority Democratic support 
for their campaign against U. S. 
military defense of Quemoy and 
ny a The a was that no less 
a Democrat than, chairman ,Wal 

Gearge_of the . Fores _ 
lations Committee took the 


' 


| 


= 
a ~ 


lead 


‘far the better ch 


These developments gratified a 
majority of trade union members 
and leaders because they tended. 
to expose the boasts of the dema-' 
gogues of the GOP that the Re- 
publicans were the champions of 
peace while the Democrats were: 
responsible for the war danger. 


[Many in the labor movement rec- 


ognized that if the Democrats were. 
to continue this trend and become 
more and more advocates of peace- 
ful settlement, labor-backed can- 
didates running in 1956 on the 
Democratic ticket would have by 
ance of victory. | 
* | 
THE Butler-Shivers deal, there-' 
fore, is unless repudiated, a set- 
back to these hopes. For the first 
key to victory in 1956 is a plat-| 
form for peace. The second key’ 
is substantial gains in the fight for 
progressive domestic legislation. 
The conclusions arising from this: 
situation certainly cannot escape la- 
bor. The proper way to prepare 
for a victory over GOP-reaction in| 
1956 is to fight now for peace, for, 
tax cuts, for the $1.25 minimum 
wage, for repeal of Taft-Hartley 
and all other repressive laws, and 
for FEPC and civil rights. Such a 
fight can win immediate victories 
and, equally important, it can 
create the mood and atmosphere. 
within labor and within-the Demo- 


and the 


rtainly among the last chosen for labor, because he is torced to ad-' 
the higher education and retraining yance an alternative to the program of discussion, but it should be evi- 
of the automaters—an alternative of|dent that all sections of labor can 
higher living standards, 


sive workers with few family re- 
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FILM FACTS 
About a Country in the News!’  . 
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cratic |Party which can isee ‘the 
election of labor-backed candidates.’ 
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Washington 9, 
Write NOW for FREE 
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The program is only in process 


greater united-on some or all of the pro- 
consumer purchasing power and posals we already noted, including. 
new jobs based on a vast program|an earnest congressional inquiry. 
of needed government sponsored As we have noted, the employers 
welfare projects and objectives.'are not idle. They have released 
\This contradicts his foreign policy;a barrage of attacks upon labor 
outlook, but, nevertheless a step! by distorting its position on auto- 
forward for him. ‘mation. The labor movement 
Thz most important result so far’ should be just as vigorous and come 
ha sbeen a new emphasis ou the forward with its POSITIVE pro- 
shorter workweek. While two vears gram. | 
ago Reuther was able to kill a reso-| In the next and last article we 
lution for the 30-hour week on the will deal with Socialism and auto- 
ground it interferes with the Guar-' mation. : 
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Selected TV and 
Movie Guide 


Aha, | , May 21 


Junior Sports Session (2) 8:30 
a.m. 

On the Carousel (2) 9 

College Press Conference 
11:30 

Big Top—circus (2) Noon 


(7) 


Baseball: Dodgers-Phila. (9) 1:55) 


Baseball: Yankees-Baltimore (11) 
1:55 

Hopalong Cassidy (7) 3 

Man of the Year (4) 4 

Racing: Belmont 
(7) 4:15 

Rin she Tin (7) 5:30 

Six O’Clock Rebort (2) 6 

Laurel and Hardy (2) 6:15 

Henry Fonda Presents—News- 
paper Story (4) 7 

Sports of the Day (13) 7:15 

Horace Heidt (4) 
Marx—guest. 

Jackie Gleason Show (2) 8 

Imogene Coca (4) 9 

Spanish Revue (13) 9 

Texaco Star Theatre — Donald 
O'Connor (4) 9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Damon Runyon’ Theatre 
10:30 

Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 

Movie: Background (British) 
2) 11:15. Valerie Hobson 


TV 
Sunday, May 22 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 

Camera Three—Civil War Series 
(4) 11:30 

NY Times Youth Forum 
Noon 

Leam to Draw (11) 12:30 


(2) 


a 


Steeplechase | 


(5) 


(2) 
(4) 7:30 


\ 


‘Lassie (2) 7 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Private Secretary—Ann Sothem 
7:30 

Spectacular—Tyrone Power, host 


Toast of the Town (2) 8 


Eisenhowers News Conference, 

(7) 8:30 

Play: 
Catered Affair (4) 9 

Loretta Young (4) 10 | 

What's My Line—Quiz Show | 


(2) 10:30 


| 


‘(French) (4) 11:20. Excellent 


7:30. Groucho: 1:25 


| 


Sunday News Special (2) 11 
Movie: Children 


RADIO 
Saturday, May 21 
News, WABC, WCBS, 
Baseball: Giants-Pitts 


Noon 
WMCA'! 


Yankees-Baltimore WINS 1:55 
Dodgers-Phila WMGM_ 1:55 
Hi Fi at Five WRCA 5 

Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 
Gunsmoke—western WCBS 8 | 
Conversation — Clifton Fadiman 

‘WRCA 8 

Boston Pops Concert WRCA 8:30 
Canadian Symphony WOR 10 


RADIO 
‘Sunday, May 22 


As We It—AFL 
WABC Noon 

World News Roundup WRCA 
12:15 

Phila. Orchestra WCBS 12:30 | 

Baseball: Giants - Pitts. WMCA: 
12:55 

Anthology—poetry WRCA 1 | 


See series 


Festival of Opera. Strauss’ Ara- | Fifth Ave. 


Baseball Hall of Fame—Jimmy bella: Thomson’s | Four Saints in 3) 


Dykes (9) 1:15 


|Acts WOR 1:30 


Baseball: Yankess-Baltimore (11) 


1:55 

Baseball: Dodgers-Phila (9) 2 

Comedy Corner (13) 2 

Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 

Lets Take A Trip—children’s | 
program (2) 3:30 

Now and Then—Dr. Baxter on 
Homer's Odyssey Part Two (2) 4 

Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 

Super Circus (7) 5 

Adventure—Museum of Natural 
History (2) 5:30 

Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30 Sinking 
of Titanic . 


Foreign | Press Report (13) 6:30! wRCA 8 
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Your Child Now! 


Sylvan Lake 
7 
Cirls and Bovs ages: 
S-week scason 
2, 4, 6 and 8 weeks available 
. 
Full program of land and 
water sports, arts and crafts, 
singing, dramatics, etc. 
* 


6 to 16 


progressive Jewish education 
with inter-racial living. 


* 
CAMP KINDERLAND 
New York office: 1 Union Sq. W. 


‘CAMP KINDERLAND | 


a family resort, private lake, 


A children’s camp combining ! 


€ 


6 : 


| 


| 


ef 


AL, 5-6283 @® New York 3, N.Y. 


| ‘Influence Should 


Baseball: Yanks-Baltimore WINS 


5 
Dodgers-Phila. WMGM 1:55 
NY Phitharmonic. John ‘Corig- 
liano, violinist WCBS 2:30 
NBC Chicago Orchestra WRCA 
13 ! | 
Rin Tin Tin WOR 5 
Special Music Program WRCA 


Jack Benny WCBS 7 
Biographies in Sound WRCA 7 
America’s Town Meeting—What. 
the Churches 
Have in Politics WABC 8- 
Our Miss Brooks WCBS. 8 
Minus One — science . fiction 


Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
WRCA 9 


SO 


RESORTS 


fishing, sports, 
music, counselor service. June $35, July 
$40—children $20-$25. Decoration Day 
week-end, 3 full days $20. Pine Lake 
Lodge, Kenoza Lake, N.Y. Call Manya 
Hamburger, Jeffersonville 212R. ot 


swimming. boating, 


BE 2-4754. 


f 
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Report Blasts Snails Pace 
Of New York Housing Plans 


AT THE PRESENT rate of city planning and rehabilitation New York City. can- 
not hope to meet its minimum housing needs until 1965 at the very earliest, the Welfare 
and Housing Council reported last week. City experts who had been inclined to rosy- 


viewed estimates and exaggeratec 
speculations in their housing pro- 
\grams were dismayed by the hard- 


Paddy Chayefsky’s The] hitting conclusions of the Council 


‘at its Biltmore Hotel conference. 
Reviewing population shifts and 
changes in community life and city 
economy in recent vears, the 
| Council warned the Administra- 


of Paradise'tion that unless: housing quotas 


for the wage-earning majority were 
achieved, none of the other press- 


Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 
Pauline Frederick at the UN, 
i'WRCA 11:15 


MOVIES 


Hiroshima (Japanese), 
Marty, Sutton 


Baronet 


|. 


and suggested a.. more 
hensive approach” 


private. developments 


ng problems—juvenile delinquen-, 
cv, family tensions, inter-group 
community unity, recreation facili- 
ties, health and other like social 
welfare needs—could be adequate- 
lv solved. 

The Council report said that “the 
gap between actuality and need 
appear to us to bé greatest in this 
sector (housing),” 


THE COUNCIL critigized the 


“inadequate planning” by the city 
“compre- 
to merge low- 
cost public housing programs with 
“so as to 


produce lasting and stable residen- 


In the Soviet Union—documen-| 


tary and Chekhov's “The Upheaval, 
Stanley 
One Summer of 


(Swedish) 


World | 


tial communities.” 

It proposed: 

© A far-reaching governmental 
program Of loans. and subsidies 


Happiness for low-rent public projects. 


© Federal aid for clearance and 


Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. rehabilitation of substandard resi- 
dential and industrial areas. 


Guild 
Interrupted Melody, Music Hall! 


® Long-term government loans 


Bread Love & Oe (Italian)! at low-interest rates, tax conces- 
‘sions and use of vacant lands for 


72nd Translux 


| Olivier-revival), 


Came Midvale 


Midvale, N.J., TErhune 5-2160 
Cooperative, interracial camp 


RESERVE FOR GALA 
DECORATION DAY 
WEEK-END 


Entertainment by Leon Bibb and others 
All Sperts @ Dancing @e Good Food 


New Family Rooms 


Full week-end only $17 


| 


——- Ss - em ae 


ss 


Register Now! 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N Y.C. 


‘TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURALL STAFF | 


Featuring: * Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 
%* Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal * New Recreation Hall 
*% Telerision * Library and place to relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 
With Gala Victory Celebration 


«For information on moderaté rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 
.,eall AL 5-6283 or write to 1 Unien: Square West, N.Y.C. 3 


Bleecker. Free. Call GR 


hurday’ last day. 


Park W at 79 St. Saturdays, 


~~ 


+> mee Aa? Pe 43 


.57: 


ay 
a? — 
~ 


Bites ER2 COR Lie: = . 


ad Hulten ney, 8 RM ces 


Game of Love (French) Gram- sites 


ercy, Heights and Symphony 


Sun. to Tues. Also Sat. and Sun at! 
Midtown 


to provide low middle-in- 


come housing and to aid the re- 
Camille (Garbo) revival, Beverly location problem. 


° A concentrated over-all ap- 


| 
‘proach to the need for maintain- 


Wuthering Heights (Laurence|ing good housing areas. 


Plaza 
Chaplin Keystone 
New (Chaplin Festival of Mu- 
tual Comedies, 55th St. Playhouse 
Eisenstein’s Ten Days & Pu- 


dovkin’s End of St. Petersburg (re-| 
vivals), 


Thaha 
DRAMA 
Phoenix 55, Phoenix 


Finian’s Rainbow. Hudson. Guikl | 
|Community Theatre, 436 W. 


St. Fri. & Sat. only 


Plain and Fancy, Winter G arden 

Finian’s Rainbow, C ity Center 

Chekhov's Three Sisters, 4th St. 
Theatre (near 2nd Ave). Sunday! 
last nite 

Bus Stop, Music Box Theatre 

Comedy inu Music-Victor Borge, 
' Golden 


Comedies, |. 


four times the number of present 
subsidized units was necessary 


| 


| 


ent building pace of 22,000 units 


] 
THE COUNCIL declared that 


to 
‘meet the housing problems for 
low-income families. At the pres- 


a vear there would be a deficit. 
‘of 220,000 homes in the next 10 
lyears, it warned. 


The problems of Negro and 


|developing a 


and the housing crisis was linked © 


with the growing schoo] plight of 
children from these minority 
homes. In this connection, 
Council report said that “our pub- 
lic schools may come to’ serve not 
a democratic cross-section of all 
the people but only the childre> of 
the economically disadvantag, J,” 
“class rather than a 
mass education” for the seheol 


97 Puerto Rican families were stressed population.” 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS & 


° FEPC Bill Revived 
© Metel Pays Damages 


| 


| 


Melville's Billy Budd, Rooftop! 


Theatre, 111 E. Houston, Tues to 
Sun. 

Ibsen’s Ghosts, Royal Playhouse, 
162 E. 4. Tues. to Sun. 


Mark Twains America. 


Folk- 


‘say Theatre, 85 E. 4. Every Sat. 


nite 
Shakespeare Repertory, Jan Hus 
Auditorium, 351 E. 74, Tues. to 


Sun. 
MUSIC 


Concert Version of 


Jewish Young Folk Singers, Brook- 


‘lyn Academy of Music, Sat. night 
159. 


Theatre, 
7-2844 for) 


Amato Opera 


reservations 
American Dance Festival. 


52. 
FOR CHILDREN 
Hayden 


245 W. 


Central 
11, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 8:30. Sundays— 
il. 2.3, 4.5, and 8-30. 

Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 
Brooklyn Ave. & Park Pl. Saturday 
movie schow, 11 a.m., 2 and 4 p.m. 
Free. Sundays o n 1 to 5 p.m. 

‘Gilbert Hall of Science, Bway & 


Planetarium, 


‘25th St. Every day except Sunday! 


9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Children 
can operate. model: train ete. by 
eae 

Saturdays at Three, Henry St. 
Miesic School, Sat. 3 p.m. Or- 
chestral program for children. 


SPORTS 
Baseball: Phila. at Dodgers, 


Ebbets F ield, 1:30 Saturday; 2 p.m. 
Sunday 


"Baseball: Baltimore at Yankee| 


7 


}iStadium. Sat: (Ladies Day) 2 p.m.; 


pew: KEAT col WOW «tiv w 


©. -_—— a 
Tt _, ole ane bha-] 


‘Sandhog 
‘by Earl Robinson and Waldo Salt, 


Sat- 
ANTA Theatre, 


FOR THE FIRST time in 
California's history a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices bill was 


headed for the floor of the state 
assembly and full-scale debate. 
The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee had tabled the measure last 
week, thus almost killing it in 
this session. However the full 
House voted to withdraw the 
bill from committee, thus bring- 
ing it nearer to passage than any 
time during the last 14-years of 
efforts to secure an FEPC 


here. 
* 


DAMAGES of $400 and 
court costs were awarded four 
persons denied accommodations 
at the Resthaven motel near 
Santa Monica. The suit, under 
the California Civil Rights 
Code, was brought after the 
complainants were denied rooms 
on the grounds -of color. 

* ; 

THREE NEGRO children are 
attending . elementary _ school 
with whites at Friona in north- 
west Texas, in the state's first 


attempt at racial. integration at | 


this level. 766 children attend 
the school. 
* 


Nathaniel Barber, this country’s 
only Negro city treasurer, was 
reelected to another two vear 
term in Gastonia, N. Carolina, 
A large percentage of his votes 
came from white residents. Dur- 
ing Barber's first term on _ the 


he was elected AE of the 
city. His People’s Party, how- 
ever, was defeated this year 
contesting other offices. 


Classified Ads 


ROOMS TO RENT | 


2 ROOMS to rent — one large, kitchen 


privileges. Call evenings after 6 p.m. 
RI 9-7369. 


a 


_ 


ENGLISH BIKE—3 speed, han nd brek es, 
tourist bag, reg. $69.95 value. Spec. 
$39.95. Standard Brand Disi., 143 4th 
Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819.. One 
hour free parking or 2 tokens. 


SEE VICES) 
(Paintinz) 
INTERIOR, exterior work. Houses 
specialty. Beauty and durability. 
Rosen—GI 8-7601. 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


SPIKE’S moving and pickup se service, city, 
country. Short notice. plan ahead. 
UN 4-7707. 


MOVING, storage, long distance. experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendeil, JE 6- 3000. 


——————_——$_—_ 


ae 


our 
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THE ALABAMA-. Supreme 
Court has upheld the death sen- 
tence given 30-year-old William 
Fikes,, of Selma convicted of 
first. degree burglary, a capital 


Ne Rscre oe e CN NRREES 
- MOVING © STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
mar Bra Ave = «CR 7.9457 


offense under state law. In 
1953,- Fikes was charged with 
rape, and when the jury failed 
to. impose a death .sentence, he 
was subsequently tried for burg- 
lary. The Selma chapter of the 


NAACP is aenere the con- | 


viction. 
he. 


‘WINNING... by... ax .danee iMaah-: 
| jority ever: dis white, oppodiéent): 


13 £. 7th St. 
i EFFICIENT RELIABLE | 


the . 


al AAO he a AONE AEC IEF COE hI 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


‘217 Third Avenue © CR 3-7686 : 


Ncw York 3, N.Y. 


Sais ‘e Wistallation '* ‘‘ 


« 


’ Seri i ; 


? 


- 
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about n.y. 


— by michael singer 


ehanee to end lily-white court 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Judge Harold A. Stevens 
may become the first Ne- 
gro ever to sit on the New 


York State Supreme Court. 
Gov. Harriman is reported to be 


giving favorable consideration 
to Stevens for the vacancy left 
by the death of Justice Thomas 
Corcoran. The former Assem- 
blyman, first Negro ever named 
to the General Sessions Court 
alter a prolonged and militant- 
ly united campaign by Harlem 
leaders, the American Labor 
Party and trade unions, has two 
major opponents for the appoint- 
ment— Daniel Gutman, the Gov- 
ernors counsel, and Sidney 
Squire, Executive Deputy Sec- 
retary of State. . 

Gutman, who resigned as 
Presiding Justice of the Muni- 
cipal Court on the promise that 
he would get priority for Su- 
preme Court nominations, and 
Squire, one of the most influen- 
‘tial figures in Brooklyn politics, 
have. stronger machine support 
than Stevens. But the Negro 
judge may overcome such Dem- 
ocratic. organization pressures 
because of the mounting and 
insistent clamor of Negro and 
white Jeaders and groups, of all 
political viewpoints, for a break- 
through in the lily - white Su- 
preme Court. 

* 

If WAS during a recess of 
the Board of Estimate meeting 
last week which adopted a re- 
port on Juvenile Delinquency, 
and a prominent City Haller was 
letting off steam in the corridor. 
What he said, he assured us, 
“isn't what youll hear inside”— 
pointing to the Board chamber 
—“but it's what a lot of us pri- 
vately believe to be the truth.” 
Heres some of the points he 
made: 

“The teen-agers that we call 
delinquents hate our guts, they 
hate the morality of the adult 
world, the corruption they see 
in politics, the failures they see 
in our approach to their lives, 
their homes, their schools, their 
jobs, their hopes for -the future. 
So they reject our kind of world, 
they go berserk. But who's to 
blame? We talk big about a ‘free 
world’ and ‘private enterprise’ 


a ee 


and ‘American way of life’ but 
we give them an atomic war to 
fear, we draft them, we jam 
them into fire - traps, we take 
away their education with hope- 
less school conditions and de- 
moralized teachers, we discrimi- 
nate against them if theyre Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans and 
Italians, we say~ to ‘them in 
short: “Youre on your own, ,we 
haven't got the will or the re- 
sponsibility to help you. 

“But if they reject us, if they 
become savage and tough and 
desperate, we club them and 
call them criminals. Sure, some- 
thing has to be done about this 
juvenile delinquency problem, 
but. first, something has to be 
done about this adult delin- 
quency —it's a greater menace 
because we started this mess. 
Were the sadists and the brutal- 
izers and the cynical, not them. 
They're just saying in eftect—‘to 
hell with you, you've got noth- 
ing to offer us.” 

* 

POLITICAL _ interest next 
week will be centered on the 
Liberal Party dinner at which 
Gov. Harriman and Mayor Wag- 
ner are slated to make major 
speeches. What makes this more 


than an ordinary occasion is the 
speculation that Harriman may 


answer Bronx Democratic boss_ 


Charles Buckley who told a 
county gathering of the party 
clan last week that the Liberals 
should disband and enter the 
Democratic organization or be 
eliminated as influences (read 
‘patronage’) in the party. Buck- 
ley was echoing a view held by 
the majority of the machine lead- 
ers who don’t like the Harriman 
appointments of Liberals and 
ADA‘ers. 


ANGELA PARISI, chairman 
of the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, is being prais- 
ed by AFL building trades lead- 
ers, for the swift’ action she took 
to process benefits for the 68 


injured and the family of the 


one worker killed in the Coli- 
seum cave-in disaster. Miss Par- 
isi cut through the red-tape to 
get immediate death claims ap- 
proved and within three days 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


THE FIGHT in Congress on raising the 
” last week. The S 


towards the “showdown stage 


|$225 Bill Nears Cimax 
As Labor Steps Up Fight — 


federal minimum wage to $1.25 headed 
enate Labor subcommittee, headed by 


Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-II), is slated to submit its recommendations on the measure 


shortly. 


‘erably more indirectly. He indicat- 


the accident and medical bene- , 


Fourth Annual Concert 


JEWISH YOUNG FOLKSINGERS 


SATURDAY, MAY 21 — 8:30 P.M. 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC Featuring 


CONCERT VERSION OF “SANDHOG”’ 
Guest Artists: Pete Seeger, Leon Bibb, Earl Robinson, Waldo Salt, 
Louise DeCormier @ Tickets: $1.15, $1.80, $2.50 


-_———————— 


WED. EVE 
8:00 P.M. 
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Peace Is Bustin’ Out All Over 
Success to Big 4 Parley! 


“LIFT EVERY VOICE’— tribute to 
AMERICA’S PEOPLE’S ARTISTS 


- . « Whose works and talents are dedicated to world 
peace, civil rights and dignity of man... 


An Evening of Continuous Entertainment 


Script specially written for occasion ® Charles Chaplin Comedy 
Film @ Film scenes from “The Roosevelt Story” 


° CAST e 

KAREN MORLEY *® EARL ROBINSON *® WILL GEER 
° SYLVIA KAHN ¢ LOUISE DeCORMIER 

BOB DeCORMIER ®© HERMAN AUTREY JAZZ TRIO 
THE JEWISH YOUNG FOLK SINGERS 


Greetings from International Cultural Workers 


MAY 25th 


MANHATTAN CENTER 
34th Street and 8th Avenue 


Tickets Available at All ALP Clubs 
Adm. $1 in adv., at door $1.50 © For reservations call TR 3-3898 
Sponsored by: American Labor Party, Bronx County 
683 Allerton Ave., OL, 5-9917 
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Last week, three labor delega- 
tions from New England, Penn- 
sylvania and New York, lobbied 
in Washington for the CIJO-AFL 


demands. 

That from New York consisted 
mainly of leading officials of the 
New York City and State CIO 
Councils, who held a dinner meet- 
ing with most of the State's con-| 
gressional delegation, lobbied for 
the $1.25 minimum and for ex- 
tension of the law to cover workers 
in retail and food processing in- 
dustries, and were briefed on the 


prospects for the measure. 
* 


IN THE FINAL sessions of the 
Senate Labor subcommittee hear- 
ings, new support for labors de- 
iand came from New York State 
Industrial Commissioner Isador 
Lubin, and also from Leon Key- 
serling, top economic adviser to 
former President Truman. 

Lubin pointed out that a $1.25 
minimum would directly affect, 
some 16 percent of N.Y. State’s! 
workers eligible for coverage un- 
der the federal law, and consid-_ 


ed that the $1.25 minimum was 
important to New York and other 
Northern states which, with “re- 
latively high wage levels, have, 
in some industries, lost ground to 
othey states that pay low wages.” 

In New York, the CIO Retail, 
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Wholesale and Department Store 


The program of action adopted 
then included plans for a joint 
CIO-AFL rally in the city, and 
efforts to organize a minimum 
wage conference of delegates from 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
States which have been suffering 
most from the runaway evil. The 
City CIO Council carried through 


Union, which brought some 650)a petition campaign for the $1.23 


workers to Washington on March 
19, rallied its membership to “keep! 
up the pressure’ on Congress. 
The union proposed delegations 
to Congressmen at home, individu-| 
al letters by each union member 
to Senators and Representatives in 
Washington, and a central cam-. 
paign directed to the Senate La-' 
bor Committee. - 
THE MINIMUM wage legisla-| 
tion has been bottled up in the 
House Labor Committee with no 
hearings having taken plate as yet. 
It is widely believed that the 
strongest opposition to labor's de- 
mands on the issue will come in 
the House from the Republican’ 
and 'Dixiecrat Representatives. 
In New York, labors efforts. 
were being concentrated on Re-| 
publican congressmen. Some CIO 
unionists are asking what happen- 
ed to some of the proposals which 


were agreed oneat the NY ClO 


conference on March 19? 


NEW YORKERS TO URGE 
ON SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF ROSENBERG TRIAL 


NEARLY THREE THOUSAND 
New Yorkers are expected to 


‘gather at Carnegie Hall on Thurs- 


fits were on their way. 
* 


WORKERS in the section of 
the Coliseum collapse are still 
“off the job’—a union precau- 
tion against any further trage- 
dies. Not until the builders of 
the project in Columbus Circle 
insure full safeguards for the 
workers will the union allow the 
men to go back. Incidentally, 
what's holding up the probe re- 


| ports of the Housing & Build- 


ing, Fire and Police depart- 


~ ments? 


* 
AT A RECENT political af- 
fair we were engaged in absorb- 
ing discussion with a priest and 
a Catholic legislator on _ the 
merits of Ring Lardner’s book 
“The Ecstasy of Owen Muir” 
when someone at the table re- 
marked: “That’s what I call co- 
existence’ and the priest re- 
plied: | 
“Yes, it’s the only way welll 
have a co-hereafter.” 
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SATURDAY 


i 


_Brooklyn 


COME and have a helluva time at 
Brownsville Labor Youth League’s Sat. 
Social, at 9 p.m. Dancing. Entertainment. 
Free refreshments, 1709 Pitkin Ave., nr. 
Rockaway. Contr. 75c. 

Tth ANNUAL SPRING BAZAAR, May 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1955. At 683 Allerton Ave., Bx. 
Bargains galore, clothing, prizes, pottery, 
food. Dinners served. Sponsored by Al- 
lerton Club, American Labor Party. 


ee 
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Documentary and story in Magicolor 
“IN THE SOVIET UNION” 
and 


Chekhov’s “THE UPHEAVAL” 
Featuring Moscow Art Players 


NEW SOBELL HEARING | 


day, June 16, 8 p.m. to urge a new 
trial for Morton Sobell in memory 
of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg on 
the second anniversary of their 
death. | 

The events at Carnegie Hall will 
be under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice for Mor-| 
ton Sobell, which is conducting the 
battle for a new trial and for the 


removal of Morton Sobell from 
Alcatraz, where he is competing 
the fifth year of a 30-year sen-| 
tence. | 
The evening will be highlighted 
by a new dramatic. presentation, | 
music written in honor of Morton | 
Sobell and guest speakers. | 

Tickets are available at the So-| 
bell committee office, 1050 Sixth 
Ave., New York City 18, N. Y. (at 
40th Street). Admission is $1.25, 
tax included. | 


but has not announced the results 
as yet, or any further plans. 


“History will record the truth 
and give the public a chance 
to right the great wrong done 


us.” 


—Julius & Ethel Rosenberg 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO BRING OUT 
THE TRUTH! 


FREE 
MORTON SOBEL! 


CARNEGIE HALL 
New York City 


Thurs., June 16 


8 P.M. 


In Memory of 
the Rosenbergs .. . 
— Premiere — | 


A New Musical Composition 
“In Memory of 2 Martyrs” 


A New Play 


“The Innocents’’ 


Guest Speakers 
* 
Admission: $1.25 (tax inel.) } 


Tickets available at: 
Committee to Secure Justice for 
Morton Sobell, 1050 Sixth Ave., 
N.Y.C. (at 40 St.) LO 4-9585. 


. 
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LABOR PRESS PICNIC 
At Camp Midvale 
Sunday, June 12—all day 


A Family Outing ..- - | 
For Mother, Dad, and Children . .« « 


Delicious Food, Fun, Sports, and all... 
Tickets NOW AVAILABLE at— é 


All: Local Freedom 


of the Press Clubs : | 


. 


STANLEY THEATRE 


7th AVE. BET. 41 & 42 STS. 


”* 
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